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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SALVATION FROM A STABLE 


T is cause for wonder—if you think 
of it—that the Magi did not miss 
the Divine Child altogether. They 
were “wise men,” so they followed 
the light from heaven. But their 
wisdom wavered when the star was 
obscured, and they went to the pal- 
ace and asked King Herod where 
they should find The King. Natural 
enough perhaps, but foolish and all 
but fatal. You don’t find Saviors in 
the houses of kings. “Men clothed in 
soft garments” are in palaces, but 
when you want a prophet, or more 
than a prophet, you must look for 
him out in the desert—or in a 
stable! 

Men didn’t understand that para- 
dox when Christ was born. They 
don’t understand it yet. Those who 
have only the wisdom of the world 
expect to find great people in great 
houses. We who 
know otherwise (un- 
less the meaning of 
Christmas escapes 
us) don’t go poking 
into palaces when we seek a king. 
In palaces are puppets. You need 
no Gospel to tell you that. Look at 
them, the few that are left. Is 


Kings Are 
Not in 
Palaces 


George of England or Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy “every inch a king”? 
And what happened to Alfonso? 
Too much brain. Too mtch initi- 
ative. Dictators won’t have a real 
king about the royal precincts. 

The worldly wise forever make 
the same mistakes. They look for 
kings in castles. They seek wise men 
in “seats of learning.” They expect 
the solution of economic problems 
from economists, the settlement of 
international disputes by warfare, 
the maintenance of peace by the 
“balance of power,” and other such 
nonsense. But war only makes war. 
The balance of power unbalances 
power. Wise men are not to be 
found in universities. More likely 
they live in a tub, like Diogenes; in 
a cave on the side of a hill, like Fran- 
cis of Assisi. The Wisest of all was 
born in a stable. 


E “wise men from the east” be- 

fore they went in to Herod prob- 
ably had asked every one along the 
route, every caravan they met out 
from Jerusalem, “Where is He that 
is born king of the Jews?” “King, 
did you say? Where should a king 
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be born? Out in the open field? In 
a peasant’s hut? In a carpenter’s 
shop? In a sheepfold? In a stable?” 
It was good fun for the camel driv- 
ers, and the last joke was the best— 
a king born in a stable! Whoever 
hit upon that mad conceit had his 
back soundly slapped as a droll fel- 
low. And those ancient jesters 
rolled the tidbit over and under their 
tongue a good many times before 
they finally were done with it. “A 
king born in a stable. That’s an 
idea! A king in a stable! Magi! 
Wise men! Where is the new-born 
king? says they. Where did they ex- 
pect a king to be?” And so on da 
capo ad lib, after the immemorial 
fashion of bucolic wits who make 
one joke last a long time. 


-DAY as of old—perhaps even 
more than of old—men are in 
search of a Savior of the world. 


Still the question is heard, “Where 


shall we find him?” And the wisest 
answer the world can find is like 
that of the camel drivers: “Where 
would you expect to find him? Out 
in the wilderness? In Tierra del 
Fuego or Labrador? In a charcoal 
burner’s hut in Czecho-Slovakia? In 
some wretched Asiatic village? If you 
are looking for a 
king you will find 
him in a castle: if 
you are looking for 
some one to save civilization, you 
will find him in a center of civiliza- 
tion. Where else, stupid? Look to 
London. To Paris. To Washington. 
Lo he is here! Lo he is there!” 
Some say “Look to Moscow!” Nor 
are they who make this weird sug- 
gestion all of the proletariat. In 
every “great” university in the 
world you will find professors, with 
Das Kapital and The Communist 
Manifesto in their hands hammer- 


Where 
Is He? 
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ing into the soft receptive brains of 
adolescents the dogma that salva- 
tion is to be sought in Marx and 
Lenin. There is no damned error 
but some sober brow will bless it 
and approve it with a textbook. 

Even those who abhor the Mus- 
covite solution are equally dogmatic 
in their faith that somehow, some- 
where, some day an economist will 
appear, an intellectual colossus who 
with vast comprehensive genius 
will assemble all data, political, 
financial, statistical, sociological, 
psychological, ethnological, and 
out of it compound a panacea 
that will cure the world of all that 
ails it. Salvation is of the Brains- 
Trust. 

So, it seems, the Occidental wise 
men have learned nothing from the 
natural and all but tragic mistake 
of the ancient Oriental wise men. 
Nineteen centuries ago, they went to 
Herod to find Jesus! To-day they 
look to professors and politicians to 
save civilization. St. Augustine, a 
really wise man, could have told 
them, “Ye children of men, seek 
what ye seek, but it is not where ye 
seek it.” 

However, there is a difference be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns. 
Of old they followed a light from 
heaven. Nowadays 
they look every- 
where but to heaven 
for light. And the 
other big difference: 
the ancient wise men arrived: the 
modern wise men hold as the first 
principle of philosophy that we 
never arrive. They seek but they 
know they shall not find. There is 
no Salvation, and no Savior. 

To such as these, Christmas can 
only be tantalizing. It has no mean- 
ing, historical or symbolical. Not 
even mythological. 


Not Where 
You Would 
Expect 
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UT for those of us who believe, 
B and who therefore know (Credo 
ut intelligam—‘I believe in order 
that I may know”), Christmas has 
infinite importance. Literally, actu- 
ally, the Savior of the World was 
born in a stable and was discovered 
there by the Magi, who after one 
momentary lapse from wisdom, had 
caught again the light from heaven 
and trusted it, rather than the sur- 
mises of men. Symbolically too, 
Christmas is important. It means 
that salvation is never where the 
world looks for it, not in “centers of 
civilization,” not in “halls of learn- 
ing,” not in palaces amongst kings, 
dictators, diplomats; not in embas- 
sies or chancelleries; not on the 
Bourse, or the Stock Exchange, not 
in luxurious offices where “success- 
ful” men, heavy with a sense of their 
own importance, assemble around 
rich mahogany tables to decide upon 


policies that—so they think—will af- 
fect the entire world of business and 


finance. Salvation 
does not emanate 
from 10 Downing 
Street or the Quai 
d’Orsay, not from 
the White House or the Capitol or 
from any other parliament; not 
from Versailles or Geneva. Not in 
any or all of these places shall we 
‘find the one who will save us from 
our manifold calamities. Out of 
such places has always come ruin. 
Salvation is from elsewhere, and— 
of all places—from a stable hidden 
away in a filthy lane of a tenth- 
rate Oriental village, where a new 
born Babe lies on the straw in a 
manger. The Magi, not ashamed to 
follow the star even into such un- 
likely surroundings, found Him, 
adored Him and went their way 
rejoicing. If ever this modern 
world is to find salvation and go its 


Salvation 
from a 
Stable 
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way rejoicing, it must not be too 
proud to seek the Savior where only 
He is to be found. 


- 
oa 





OONER or later—very soon if it 

is not to be too late—the national 
government will have to do some- 
thing to stop the avalanche of di- 
vorce. No statesman or legislator 
seems to think about the matter, not 
to say worry over it. The great po- 
litical parties say never a word about 
divorce in their quadrennial plat- 
forms of things to be done to save 
the nation. No one of our presi- 
dents, unless it was Theodore Roose- 
velt, has even so much as acknowl- 
edged the evil in any official utter- 
ance. It would perhaps embarrass 
our present ieader to do so, for in his 
own family there have been two di- 
vorces, much to the disedification 
of the people. If for shame, he can- 
not take the lead in a movement to 
obliterate the scandal and the men- 
ace of divorce in this country, some 
one else must do it. Otherwise the 
end of our existence as a nation is in 
sight. That statement, I am aware, 
is strong, but it is no exaggeration. 
History gives evidence that the de- 
cay of domestic virtue, even more 
than political or economic disaster, 
is the presage of national collapse. 
We have survived half a dozen wars 
in our short career, and perhaps a 
dozen financial panics. But we can- 
not survive if family life is shot to 
pieces. And yet, how many Ameri- 
can “statesmen” (save the mark!) 
can you name who have shown the 
slightest foresight in this matter, or 
any zeal to abate the evil? 

True, from time to time divorce 
statistics are presented to the pub- 
lic. But figures no longer produce 
an effect on the mind. After much 
bludgeoning, the brain ceases to 
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function. But recently in an ef- 
fort to visualize the American condi- 
tion in regard to divorce, I took no- 
tice of items in the newspapers for a 
period of two or three weeks. The 
cumulative effect of merely reading 
these items is overwhelming. I feel 
that if all decent people would for 
a brief period make a similar ex- 
periment we might 
work up public opin- 
ion to such a pitch 
that action would 
follow. Let me present an abbrevi- 
ated report of the evidence that piled 
up between November 22d and De- 
cember 6th: 

Hollywood. Virginia Cherrill has 
ended rumors of a reconciliation 
with her husband, Cary Grant, film 
actor. She has filed suit for separate 
maintenance, asking $1,000 a 
month. Mr. Grant, she says, is 
earning $5,000 a week. 

New York. Arthur F. Driscoll, 
attorney for Mary Pickford, moved 
to prevent Edward Hemmer, self- 
styled adviser to the actress in her 
domestic affairs, from presenting 
evidence of an allegedly scandalous 
nature in his $250,000 suit for 
breach of contract. 

London. Lord Ashley, elder son 
and heir of the ninth Earl of Shafts- 
bury, won a divorce in a ten-minute 
hearing of charges that his wife, 
Lady Sylvia Ashley, had com- 
mitted misconduct with Douglas 
Fairbanks. Following Fairbanks’ 
association with Lady Ashley, Mary 
Pickford filed suit for divorce in 
California. 

New York. Three referees in Su- 
preme Court listened yesterday to 
testimony of husbands and wives in 
their uncontested divorce suits. A 
diminutive Viennese, May Reynolds 
Ornato, who springs twenty feet to 
her partner’s arms in “The Leap of 


The Menace 
of Divorce 
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Death” in vaudeville was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. 

Los Angeles. When Harry Lang- 
don’s second wife won a $200 main- 
tenance award, the screen comedian 
went right to Mexico, got one of 
their divorces (sic) and promptly 
married his third spouse. 

Paris. Countess Cavadonga, 
beautiful Cuban heiress, wife of the 
former Prince of the Asturias, has 
gone home with her mother. Friends 
say that she intends to seek a di- 
vorce there from the ex-heir to the 
Spanish throne. 

London. The Russells, Bertrand 
and Countess Dora, have ended 
their marriage by a decree nisi 
granted the Countess in her uncon- 
tested divorce suit. In the separa- 
tion agreement of 1932 they forgave 
each other for the infidelities of 
either before that time. Russell, 
who is now sixty- 
two, said when on a 
lecture tour 
America, “Marital 
infidelity will save 
the American home. By permitting 
husband and wife a few adventures 
while they continue to live together 
for the sake of the children, we abol- 
ish the divorce menace.” 

Beverly Hills, Calif. Willard 
Mack, actor, playwright and direc- 
tor, died at his home in Brentwood. 
With him was his fourth wife, Bea- 
trice Banyard. His first wife was 
Maude Leone and his second Mar- 
jorie Rambeau. After the latter di- 
vorced him, he married Pauline 
Frederick and after that marriage 
ended (just so) he married Beatrice 
Banyard. His wives were all ac- 
tresses who had co-starred with 
him. 

Winston-Salem, N.C. The bitter 
contest over the $25,000,000 fortune 
of the murdered Zachary Smith 


Daily Grist 
in of the 
Divorce Mill 
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Reynolds entered a startling phase 
when Libby Holman, Broadway 
torch singer, was called on to estab- 
lish the legitimacy of her infant son. 
The action, brought by Anne Can- 
non Reynolds, daughter of Reynolds 
by a first marriage, was based on an 
opinion of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court that Reno divorces are 
not valid in this State. 

London. Lady Hodge, the former 
Countess Cathcart of the “moral 
turpitude” immigration drama of 
1926, will be heard by a British 
court and special jury on her peti- 
tion for divorce. She has asked a 
degree against Sir Rowland Hodge, 
seventy-five year old millionaire 
ship owner who became her third 
husband in 1930. 

New York. The beautiful Lola 
Gibbs Leland, who loved and left 
Leland Hayward, scion of the old 
New York aristocracy (they all seem 
to be “scions’”) married another 
and returned, having finally di- 
vorced him (I give the chronologi- 
cal order as the newspaper has it) 
to her old home town—Dallas, 
Texas. He is now eligible to ask 
the hand of movieland’s Katherine 
Hepburn. 

New York. Six referees, sitting 
five days each week in November 
listened to 306 pleas for divorce and 
annulment. Of these, 260 com- 
plaints of misconduct were made by 
wives. They named 190 blondes, 
21 brunettes, 9 red-haired women 
and 40 whose complexions were not 
Visible to witnesses. Beginning De- 
cember 7th, the referees will attack 
a calendar of more than 400 cases of 
Wives and husbands seeking to 
start the next year single. 

Reno. “This is the off-season but 
the town is as wide open as at the 
season’s peak. All night gambling 
prevails—roulette, keno, craps, faro, 
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blackjack. Bars, bars, bars. Caba- 
rets, too. The open season for di- 
vorces is on, as always. Stroll the 
main thoroughfare, Virginia Street, 
and read the legends upon the sec- 
ond-story office windows—lawyers, 
lawyers, lawyers. There are at least 
100 firms belonging to the Reno Bar 
Association and at least 140 now en- 
gaged in practice—divorce practice 
—in Washoe county. 

“There are thirty-eight common 
bars which pay a license fee of $800 
yearly; eight bars with entertain- 
ment which pay $1,000 a year; five 
restaurants licensed to sell liquor— 
$500 a year; ten wholesalers, each 
paying $400; seven drug stores, 
with the license fee 
$400 each; three gro- 
cery stores that sell 
—the fee is $400; 
two clubs—one a Ne- 
gro club and the oth- 


Big Business 
for Lawyers 
and Liquor 
Dealers 


er the Elks—with the bar privilege— 


fee $120 a year. There, then, are 
seventy-three places in a town of 
20,000 that are licensed to sell liquor. 

“The divorce traffic furnishes the 
bars and cabarets and hotels with 
goodly patronage, even in the off-sea- 
son. The divorce-seekers now in 
town are living in hotels, apartment 
houses, rooming houses and at the 
dude ranches. ... The divorces grant- 
ed in 1934 will run to something 
above 2,500. There have been 130 
social registerites in Reno in divorce 
quest since January Ist.” 

New York. Captain John Wana- 
maker, Jr., son of the late Rodman 
Wanamaker and grandson of John 
Wanamaker, died here to-day. He 
was forty-five years old. He won his 
mnilitary title during the World War, 
when he served on General Per- 
shing’s staff. He was a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Captain 
Wanamaker and his first wife were 
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divorced in Reno in 1932. Half an 
hour after the decree had been is- 
sued, he married Mrs. Warburton. 

New York. Gladys George, lead- 
ing lady of a current comedy, stands 
ready to fight the divorce suit of her 
husband, Edward Fowler, and start 
a counter-suit of her own. Fowler 
recites that he entered Miss George’s 
suite in the Hotel Lincoln in the 
early morning and found her enter- 
taining an actor. Miss George says 
that the actor came to her room at 
her request to help bandage a sick 
cat. 


ND so the ghastly chronicle runs 
on interminably. The only ex- 
cuse for parading a portion of it in 
these pages is to help stir the public 
conscience. It seems to make no im- 
print upon our brain to say merely 
that there were 160,329 divorces in 
one recent year, 183,665 divorces 
and 3,900 annulments in another, 
and that the divorces have risen 
from 5.7 per one thousand popula- 
tion in 1889 to 16.3 in 1932. The 
imagination needs to be stirred. 
When the imagination is awakened, 
perhaps indignation will flare up. 
One fact looms large—the indict- 
ment of our Savior upon His own 
generation, “A wicked and adulter- 
ous generation” applies even more 
to our own. Counts and countesses, 
philosophers (of a sort) and “torch 
singers” (whatever they may be), 
“scions” of this and of that, aristo- 
crats and cabaret riff-raff, motion 
picture actors and actresses galore, 
generals and captains and “cheva- 
liers of honor” (forgive us Bayard) 
adventuresses and “gold-diggers,” 
grandsons of pious Baptist Sunday 
school teachers; principals in the 
“drama” of moral turpitude, all coa- 
lesce to form a pest-spot in the body 
social, a rank nuisance that smells 
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to heaven—and to hell. If we don’t 
clean out the mortified spots, the 
whole nation will perish with moral 
gangrene. 


E it said once again, neither wars 
nor depressions can destroy us. 
The enemy that bobs up out of the 
waters, or snoops down out of the 
clouds can do us little or no harm if 
our domestic life is sound and sweet. 
But if we are rotten with divorce and 
adultery, nothing can save us. 

If I seem to look at the matter 
from a political point of view it is 
because the religious and ethical 
argument has been stressed in these 
pages so often. A good many of our 
fellow citizens are more concerned 
about the national welfare than 
about the survival of religion, more 
alarmed about the Constitution 
than about the Gospel. I would like 
to arouse them by an appeal to what- 


ever they value. But of course when 
all is said, the ultimate objection to 
divorce remains: “Whosoever put- 
teth away his wife and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery, and she 
that is put away, if she marry an- 


other committeth adultery.” To a 
generation that has 

grown ignorant of Wicked and 
the Bible, that doc- Adulterous 
trine may sound like 

something archaic out of a volume 
of forgotten lore. But it is a moral 
principle enunciated by the One 
Who had a right to call Himself 
Judge of the living and the dead. 
These persons divorced and remar- 
ried again and again can allege no 
reason but their lusts. They make 
a mockery not only of the Gospel 
but of all canons of decency. Igno- 
rance of the Bible will not exculpate 
them when the reckoning comes, for 
Bible or no Bible they are condemned 
by any code of ethics, Christian oF 
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Jewish or heathen. And, lest we 
forget, they are the enemies of the 
nation and of all civilization. 


in 
—_ 


PEAKING of ignorance of the Bi- 
ble, I have stumbled upon al- 
most incredible evidence that at 
least as far as the Scriptures are con- 
cerned, a generation of illiterates 
has grown up. It appeared in the 
book review column of the Hearst 
newspapers on a page widely adver- 
tised as the brightest in all Ameri- 
can journalism. William Soskin 
quotes the incomparably magnifi- 
cent opening of the Gospel of St. 
John. “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by Him, and 
without Him was made nothing that 
was made. In Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness and the 
darkness did not comprehend it.” 
Now here is the incredible fact: 
the professional book reviewer 
didn’t know where that passage 
came from, didn’t recognize the fin- 
est piece of literature ever written. 
He says, “Is that Gertrude Stein?” 
And he answers, “No, readers, that 
is the Gospel according to St. John. 
I was fooled myself. A _ fellow 
showed me the verse at a party for 
Gertrude Stein the other day and I 
didn’t know.” 
I take that to be the most indecent 
exposure of an ignorant mind that 





‘Ihave ever seen. I could forgive his 


not knowing it at a party. At cer- 


tain parties men don’t know their 
own name. But that a day later, 
when presumably sober, he should 
put the mortifying fact down in cold 
type and broadcast it over the nation 
in a great syndicate of newspapers 
is evidence of such shameless intel- 
lectual indecency as would never 
have been believed possible if any 
one else but the ignoramus himself 
had reported it. 

The incident gives rise to a horri- 
fying doubt. Have we drifted away 
not only from “Bible reading” in the 
traditional sense of the phrase, Bi- 
ble reading for edification, but from 
the reading of the Bible as a speci- 
men of literature so far that news- 
paper readers at large don’t even 
recognize the Gospel 
of St. John when The La Bas 
they see it? Has of Ignorance 
their ear and the ear 
of their literary monitors become 
so dulled and deadened that it fails 
to sense the exquisite cadence of one 
of the noblest and loftiest passages 
that ever came from the pen of man, 
and from the mind of God? 
Whether or not the impossible Sos- 
kin is aware of it, he couldn’t have 
more effectively written himself 
down as _ an ignoramus if he had 
confessed that he didn’t recognize 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, but thought it a 
quotation from one of the illiterates 
who write the songs of Broadway. 

Of course there is an alternative 
supposition. The fellow may have 
been making a pitiful attempt at 
spoofing. If so, and he prefers to be 
thought a blasphemer rather than 
an honest ass, so be it. 
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By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


E more it changes, the more 

it remains the same thing.” I 
don’t know what the particular “it” 
was of which the author of that fa- 
miliar quotation was writing. Some 
particular “it,” of course. But that 
doesn’t matter; the truth is that that 
saying is true of everything that is 
or was or will be. And before dis- 
cussing that fact, it is well to exam- 
ine the seemingly but not really less 
important fact that hardly anybody 
seems to know it. 

In saying “hardly anybody,” I 
mean, of course, hardly anybody of 
the articulate and audible class. 
We all know—-don’t we?—that no- 
body counts except the writers and 
talkers. Numerically they are only 
a fly on the wheel, but whenever you 
hear the phrase, “The seventeenth 
century taught that so-and-so was 
the case,” or “The French believe 
this or that,” or “Ten years ago 
everybody said,” it always means 
that the majority of the pitiful little 
minority who wrote and printed 
taught or believed or said. 

Yet the inarticulate thinks. It 
does not think as it is told to think, 
either. Every now and then we are 
disagreeably surprised by discover- 
ing that the mute majority was 
thinking something quite different 
from what we, the highbrows, were 
either unanimously accepting or dis- 
puting with each other about. His- 
torically—though I don’t intend to 
be historical any more than I can 
help—this is shown by such unto- 
ward eruptions as those of the Jac- 
querie in France, of Wat Tyler’s 
Kentishmen, of Jack Cade’s appear- 


ance on the face of the deep when no 
one of the articulate had supposed 
there was even a rivulet. It almost 
drove Martin Luther to despair 
when, just as his well-ordered Ref- 
ormation was proceeding according 
to Hoyle, the Peasant’s War broke 
out and it developed that to the 
agrarian German mind religious re- 
form and social reform were the 
same thing. These illustrations are 
random. The thing is not sporadi- 
cally but almost uniformly true all 
through history. Of late, historians 
have been finding out and proclaim- 
ing that while our articulate Ameri- 
can revolutionists were drawing up 
their Declaration of Independence 
and reciting categorically our griev- 
ances against the English King, the 
inarticulates who were doing the 
real rebelling were rebelling as much 
against our own landed and com- 
mercial classes as against George 
III., and rather more so. It matters 
not whether our historians are right 
about it or not, though some color 
of probability is lent to it by the fact 
that after the Revolution was over 
and the commercial and landed 
classes were found to be still in the 
saddle, it took governmental force 
to suppress the enraged ex-soldiers 
headed by Daniel Shays. Much lore 
is expended on why the veterans re- 
volted, but the simple fact is that it 
was because they had not got what 
they went to war for, and that King 
George and the Stamp Act and all 
the grievances so neatly catalogued 
by Thomas Jefferson had not been 
the objects of their seven years of 
fighting; not at all. 
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To get away from the always in- 
comprehensible subject of history, 
this chasm between the articulate 
and the inarticulate is continually 
manifested in our political cam- 
paigns. We, the articulate, “make 
the issues.” We adopt platforms. 
We girdle the country with spell- 
binders, who devote themselves en- 
tirely to the “issues.” Then, on 
election day, we are surprised to find 
that “the silent voter” was making 
up his mind about something en- 
tirely different. This happens con- 
tinually, but the most recent illus- 
tration of it was the election of 1932. 
The spellbinders, from Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Roosevelt down, hoarsened 
themselves discussing the “issues.” 
On election day it became plain that 
the voters had been thinking not 
about any issue at all except the one 
issue that they were not having a 
good time under Republican rule 


and had decided to try something 
else. To make quite clear that this 
was what they meant, they didn’t 
stop with Mr. Hoover; they whacked 
nearly every Republican head that 


showed itself, the country over, 
whether its owner was running for 
Governor or for Assistant Alderman. 

Now that “anybody” has been de- 
fined, as it always is, to mean any- 
body of the articulate and really un- 
influential minority, let us return to 
the fact that hardly “anybody” is 
aware that the more it changes, the 
more it remains the same thing. All 
around us rises perennially the 
hymn of joy or sorrow over how dif- 
ferent this year, or this decade, or 
this generation, or this century, is 
from previous ones. Always the re- 
frain—and usually it is a delighted 
one—is about the differences, not 
about the resemblances. 

And this is just why most think- 
ing is fundamentally wrong. For it 
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is not the differences that matter. 
They are superficial, on the sur- 
face. What matters are the resem- 
blances; for they are unchanging 
and eternal. 

Books come out; The Gay Nine- 
ties, The Mauve Decade (the 1880's), 
The Dreadful Decade (the 1870's). 
Whatever the theme, the idea al- 
ways is that some decade was differ- 
ent from other decades; that it had 
its own character, now forever 
dead. In The Age of Confidence, 
Henry Seidel Canby, in 1934, is wist- 
ful about the lost simplicity of the 
1890’s; in The Mauve Decade, some 
years earlier, Thomas Beer, who 
isn’t old enough to remember them, 
was probing the corpse of the 1880’s 
with a sophisticated scalpel. Pshaw, 
Dr. Canby; tush, Mr. Beer; the 1880’s 
and 1890’s never died. They are 
here now, and always will be, and 
they always were before 1880 or 
1890 was born. The essentials never 
change. The superfluities do. In 
1934 the man of 1890 hears music 
over a radio; in 1890 he heard the 
same music from a piano, with the 
same emotions. Not he in person, 
for he probably wasn’t born then; 
but whenever he was born, he was 
born with the same attitude toward 
music. In 1890 he rode in a car- 
riage behind a horse or two; now 
he rides in a carriage with no horse. 
He traveled in a railroad car across 
land; now he, or some of him, trav- 
els in a flying machine through air. 
The differences seem stupendous, 
but they are nothing more than a 
change of tools. The difference is 
of as much importance as was the 
substitution of Uneeda Biscuits for 
pilot-crackers; no less, but no more. 

But such titles as The Dreadful 
Decade imply a change toward mor- 
als; and without regard to book ti- 
tles, the articulate do think there has 
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been such a change. Some, like Ber- 
trand Russell, hail the change as the 
new dawn; more deplore it and ask 
what the world is coming to. There 
has been a change in manners; there 
has been a change in the fashion of 
talking about morals, and in out- 
ward behavior. But the more mor- 
als change, the more they remain the 
same thing. There never was any 
dreadful decade, for every decade 
since the world began has been nei- 
ther more nor less dreadful than the 
one—the “dreadful” 1870's —in 
which Ed Stokes shot Jim Fisk in a 
quarrel over Josie Mansfield. De- 
lilah lived a long time ago, but to- 
day her daughters still clip Samson’s 
hair. 

The social revolution impends. 
Certainly; it always did. Some- 
times, here and there, it conquers a 
country and is a ten-year wonder; 
for while people may read history, 
It con- 


they learn nothing from it. 
quered France in 1793 and Russia 


in 1917. Always the end is the 
same; an ordered system rises out 
of anarchy, the able-man rules 
again. In France he was Napoleon, 
in Russia he is Stalin. Sometimes 
the social revolution is beheaded be- 
fore it gets that far, and each time 
this is cackled over as something 
entirely new. That was what hap- 
pened when the French nobility 
drew sighs of relief over the sup- 
pression of the Jacquerie; but it had 
happened before, as when social re- 
form under the Gracci was forcibly 
extinguished in ancient Rome. 

This is the Age of Rush, is it? 
Every age has been the age of rush. 
In 1895, when Diamond Jim Brady 
electrified New York by bringing in 
the first automobile it ever saw, he 
was able to drive it at the unheard- 
of speed of eleven miles an hour. 
Not a high rate of speed, you say; 
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but it created more trouble than any 
automobile ever has created since. 
In Parker Morell’s life of Diamond 
Jim he records, “The police strenu- 
ously objected to the number of 
runaways that the machine caused, 
and gave him strict orders not to use 
it except late at night when the 
streets were comparatively free of 
traffic.” George Stephenson created 
even greater consternation by the 
breathless speed of his locomotive 
engine, which was about equivalent 
to that of a fast-going turtle. The 
Mexicans were equally surprised 
when Cortes showed them how fast 
a horse could go. From the begin- 
ning of time the age has been an age 
of rush, and so it will be to the end 
of time; the means will vary, but the 
foundation never does, never has, 
never will. 

It would help a good deal toward 
clear thinking if we should all agree 
to stop talking about differences and 
begin talking about resemblances. 
If we did, we would soon find out 
that what we call a resemblance is 
in fact an identity. 

Well, why is it that each age, each 
generation, each decade, merely re- 
peats all the others, except in super- 
ficialities—that is, to reduce it to the 
lowest terms, merely in fashions? 
Why is each age the age of rush, the 
age of morality or immorality (as 
you please), the age of crime waves, 
the age of Schrecklichkeit in war, 
the age of loosened marriage ties, 
the age of progress (or retrogres- 
sion, take your choice), the age of 
religion or irreligion (as you view 
it), the age of science, and so on 
ad lib.? 

The answer is so simple that | 
hesitate to give it, for fear of being 
thought to be deep. It is that hu- 
man nature doesn’t change. 

Human nature is the foundation 
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of everything. Human nature is 
Atlas. Just as Atlas did, it holds the 
world on its shoulders, and like 
him, it doesn’t move. Man was no 
braver in the World War than he 
was in Palestine, though in the 
World War he touched off a Big 
Bertha or swooped down in his fly- 
ing machine and in Palestine Gideon 
went to battle with a sword and 
twenty men. He was no more selfish 
or showy in the days of John W. 
Gates than he was in the days of 
Lucullus. He is no more crooked 
in the time of Dillinger than he was 
in the time of Dick Turpin. True, 
Dillinger carried an automatic and 
Dick a long-barreled pistol; but 
what is the sense of weighing exter- 
nals against eternals and making 
the eternals kick the beam? 

Human nature could not be the 
fulerum of the world if it were not, 
in a strange and unfathomed way, 
intermixed with the divine nature. 


Man is gross and material and yet 


he is a spirit. There is the highest 
of all testimony to that, for it is in 
the Word of God, over and over 
again. But entirely apart from be- 
lief in either religion or theology, 
every man knows, himself, that it is 
true. It needs no divine revelation. 
Every man is conscious of internal 
promptings, whether to good or 
evil, that do not come from his body 
or even from his mind. No argu- 
ment is necessary; c’est cela. 

Ages ago, in fact from the begin- 
ning, the Catholic Church recognized 
this immutability and invariability 
of human nature, and recognized at 
the same time its infinite variety of 
superficial manifestations. It is the 
only institution or force in the world 
that ever did. Those who are most 
hostile to it, those who are most 
afraid of it, call it the great example 
of organization, or say it under- 
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stands as nothing and nobody else 
does how to deal with men. The 
Catholic answer is that its organiza- 
tion and its knowledge of men are 
divinely inspired; but it is not nec- 
essary to make that answer in order 
to enlighten the non-Catholic, espe- 
cially as he wouldn’t believe it. It 
is enough, and it is true, to say that 
for nineteen centuries the Catholic 
Church has understood human na- 
ture; both its fundamental qualities 
and its varieties of manifestation. 
There is no difference in the way of 
the Church’s attitude toward human 
nature in the individual when Pius 
XI. is the Pope from what there was 
when Peter and Paul went on mis- 
sion. 

The Catholic Church was there, 
for instance, when Augustus was 
Emperor and divorce could be had 
for the asking. Divorce can be had 
for the asking in some American 
States to-day, and this seems revo- 
lutionary and startling to people of 
an older generation in such States as 
New York and South Carolina. But 
it does not surprise the Catholic 
Church. She saw it before, in an- 
cient Rome, and knows that in hu- 
man nature the ancient Roman was 
no different from the twentieth cen- 
tury Arkansan. Or, to do Arkansas 
justice, to a visiting couple in Ar- 
kansas from some other State, for 
that is what the Arkansas divorce 
law contemplates. 

Superficialities, surface manifes- 
tations. Much is printed about the 
disappearance of the old American 
home, of the American family. They 
haven’t disappeared, or even les- 
sened. The city of the nineteenth 
century has swollen into an incoher- 
ent monstrosity that is something 
other than a city, though it goes by 
that name. In such an agglomera- 
tion the man who owns his home, 





common in the nineteenth century, 
is hard to find. But owning your 
home is an unessential difference, so 
far as family life is concerned. The 
husband and wife in an apartment 
house continue to bring up their 
families just as did the home-own- 
ers of sixty years ago. Outside the 
monstrosities, such as New York 
and Chicago, men still own their 
homes, even in cities. Not all cities 
are monstrosities, only a few. 
Unfortunately the articulate most- 
ly live in the monstrosities, and it is 
their bland habit to generalize from 
the relatively small spot of earth 
they see around them. This they 
do, whatever they may be writing 
about. It would be ridiculous to ex- 


pect them to make an exception in 
the matter of the home and the 
family. But I have lived in both 
the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies; and in the twentieth, espe- 
cially in the last dozen years, I have 


lived in every sort of community. 
I have lived in everything from a 
hamlet two blocks long and ten 
miles from a railroad to the densest 
part of the densest monstrosity, 
New York. I have been much in 
small cities and seen much of the 
life there. So I am not speaking 
without knowledge when I say that 
the family and the home are what 
they always were, except in the mon- 
strosities; and that in the mon- 
strosities the apparent difference is 
only in the externals. It doesn’t 
touch the realities, even there. 

The monstrosity itself is nothing 
new. The only change is that it is 
bigger. What, for instance, is the 
place catied London? There is a 
little part of it that is called “the 
City,” and why? Because it was 
originally all there was of London. 
As London grew its name became 
“the cities of London and Westmin- 
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ster,” but it continued to swell and 
lap over and grab up other towns 
and a great deal of open country, 
and now the word “city” is alto- 
gether lost. London is merely Lon- 
don, without any limiting definition. 
It isn’t a city or even an aggregation 
of cities. The same thing has hap- 
pened to New York, but New York 
hasn’t yet reached London’s faculty 
for recognizing an accomplished 
fact; it still calls itself “the City of 
New York,” though it includes not 
only such cities as Brooklyn and 
Long Island City, but great reaches 
of what was farm land forty years 
ago, and calls them, collectively, 
“Bronx,” “Queens,” and “Rich- 
mond.” The resultant mass is nota 
city, but a horde of communities 
from farms to fishing villages, all 
with discordant interests. Nearly 
the same thing has happened to 
Chicago and Boston, and an ap- 
proach to it in other cities. 

But these so-called cities are not 
America, or any very great numer- 
ical part of America. Take an ac- 
commodation train out from one of 
them and get off at the first station 
you come to. You will find yourself 
in that dead decade of the 1890's, 
over which Dr. Canby weeps. You 
will find the 1890 home, though the 
man who owns it—yes, owns it, not 
rents it—may have been born since 
the 1890’s “died.” He will be driv- 
ing his automobile, of course, in- 
stead of his buggy, but that is su- 
perficial; and in his ample yard you 
will find roses in summer and lilacs 
in spring, and the neighbors drop in 
to gossip just as they did in his 
grandfather’s house in 1870. Noth- 
ing is dead; nothing that matters; 
only the non-essentials. The world 
moves, but only to change its 
clothes, not its nature. 

Changes in fashion are not even 
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skin deep. In using the word “fash- 
ion” I don’t mean fashion in clothes; 
I mean fashion in thought, speech, 
ways of living. It seemed to uneasy 
observers like Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts an ominous change 
that in 1934 there came into being a 
fashion called “the cocktail hour.” In 
it men, and more dangerously wom- 
en, drank and over-drank liquor. It 
was only a change in the fashion of 
display. The same is true of what 
follows when young women go off 
unchaperoned in an automobile with 
young men, and when no one asks 
where they have gone or for what 
purpose. So far as the essentials 
are concerned, the difference be- 
tween 1930 and 1890 in that respect 
is merely the substitution of the 
automobile for the “parlor,” as they 
called it then. In 1890 no young 
woman misused the parlor except 
she who wanted to, and the same 


is true of the young woman of 1934 


and the automobile. The young 
woman disposed to be virtuous was 
virtuous in 1890, is virtuous now, 
and was virtuous when Heliogabalus 
was on the Roman throne. For the 
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love of intelligent thinking, let’s get 
rid of superficialities and externals 
and talk of bases. Let’s stop discus- 
sing eczema as if it were a dreadful 
and new portent, and talk instead of 
cancer. I am not theorizing; I was 
a young man in 1890, and no less 
observant of life around me than I 
am now. 

There are events, of course. When 
Atlas held the world on his shoul- 
ders, there were sometimes earth- 
quakes. They caused a vast com- 
motion; but what had happened was 
merely that Atlas had shrugged his 
shoulders. He continued in the 
same relative position toward the 
world after he got through shrug- 
ging. The Atlas who holds the 
world on his shoulders is human 
nature, and it is no more change- 
able than the mythical Atlas was. 
That is why we should give up talk- 
ing about differences, which are su- 
perficial and evanescent, and talk 
about resemblances, which are the 
outward sign of what is eternal and 
changeless. Most of us will not do 
it, but all of us who want to do any 
thinking must do it. 








WIDE WATER 


By ALINE KILMER 


E wagon was still faintly redo- 

lent of earth and fresh vege- 
tables. To us it was wildly fascinat- 
ing—it and the elderly, half-blind 
horse that drew it. We never saw 
the wagon filled; insane visions, 
that yet seemed to us wholly within 
the realm of the natural, crossed our 
minds of a shabby horse, blind of 
the right eye, drawing aimlessly 
through the land an empty cart on 
the high seat of which sat solidly a 
shabby man, also blind of the right 
eye. 

In some way, mysterious to us, 
this man was our uncle. He and a 
thin, leather-skinned woman who 
was our aunt and, we confusedly 
fancied, both his sister and wife, 
lived at Wide Water on what our in- 
definite Southern tongues called a 
“form.” 

Once or twice a week at about 
five o’clock the empty wagon would 
stop at our red brick house with 
wrought iron porches covered with 
ivy, and Uncle Frazer, also smell- 
ing of earth and fresh vegetables, 
would alight solidly and enter the 
house. He had “got rid of his 
truck,” whatever that might mean, 
and “yes, he would take just a bite.” 

Katherine and I would stand 
about, interested but desperately 
shy before his artificially hearty 
manner toward us; a manner 
caused, had we known it, by a shy- 
ness deeper than our own. On one 
particular day we stole out while 
Uncle Frazer was taking his bite, 
served flutteringly by our delicate, 
bird-like mother. We sniffed the 
earthy cart and patted with timor- 


ous, city-bred hands lean old Jane, 
who received our advances with 
chilling indifference. 

While we stood on the curb the 
house door opened and our mother 
stepped out in her tentative, inde- 
cisive fashion. “Children!” she 
called softly, with a note of interro- 
gation in her voice, “children, you 
are going home with Uncle Frazer?” 
Almost she invited us to deny it. 

No such course occurred to our 
minds. Meekly we submitted to be- 
ing buttoned into our coats, Kath- 
erine’s scarlet and mine a mossy 
gray-green. Our ears were tucked 
neatly under the elastics that held 
our round straw hats. Katherine’s 
dark elf-locks stuck out weirdly 
around her alert little face. Her 
hair had been “shingled” and was 
now being allowed to grow. My 
long, dusty-brown hair trailed limp- 
ly over my shoulders down my back. 

Uncle Frazer lifted us to the high 
seat. Our mother placed in the 
back of the cart a little bag contain- 
ing our oldest, most disreputable 
garments. Then she reached up on 
tiptoe, kissed us lightly as a butter- 
fly and withdrew, not yearningly, in 
conventional mother-fashion, but 
with an air of having detached her- 
self forever from us and our fate. 

Victoria’s glossy black face peered 
at us from the area-way and her fat 
black hand waved clumsily until we 
turned the corner, clattering hide- 
ously over the cobbled street. The 
thought of the huge goiter that 
bulged and swung from Victoria’s 
throat occupied my mind for some 
moments. Then by a natural transi- 
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tion I thought of Kizzy, our old cook, 
so ample and so kind to us, letting 
us worry her like puppies all day 
long. We had her no longer. She 
had been arrested and, I knew dark- 
ly, put into jail. Through overheard 
snatches of grown-up conversation 
I had gathered that she had beaten 
her little boy so brutally that he 
threw himself from a window and 
died. 

Charlotte Street, Bute Street, 
Church Street, Queen Street. The 
“colored section.” Soon the terrible 
cobblestones were left behind. In the 
twilight we emerged from the city 
and rolled smoothly over the silvery 
road made of pounded oyster shells. 

Katherine, I noticed, seemed to be 
studying the side view of Uncle Fra- 
zer’s face. My eyes followed hers. 
The tawny hairs of his bristling 
mustache and the drooping lid of 
his right eye. Was he really blind 


in that eye, like Jane? He did not 
look blind. That eye, perhaps, did 
not have quite so fierce a twinkle as 
the other, but it did not look dead, 
like Jane’s bluey-white eyeball. 
Uncle Frazer said never a word. 


We were not sorry for that. We 
knew how to be silent for a longer 
time than grown people. 

Trees in the distance became dark 
walls, fields softened and melted to- 
gether. Odors of the cooling earth 
rose up and enveloped us. The road 
turned from pearl gray to glisten- 
ing white as a low moon swung up 
out of the darkness before us. A 
ghostly cry from far to the left was 
answered more faintly from the 
right. We turned up startled faces 
in the dim light. 

“Whippoorwills,” said Uncle Fra- 
zer briefly. We were none the wiser 
for this strange word, but it satis- 


fied us. So long as some one 
knew. ... 
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The cart was entering a dark lane 
that led through the thick mass of 
trees before us. Uncle Frazer 
reached under the wagon seat and 
brought out a heavy iron bar which 
he laid across his knees. This was 
too much for Katherine. 

“What’s that for, Uncle Frazer?” 
she whispered eerily. Uncle Frazer 
turned to her, his good eye twink- 
ling visibly. 

“Robbers,” he said grimly, slip- 
ping brass knuckles over his square 
hand. “This road’s full of ’em.” 

Children a little older might have 
wondered how an empty cart could 
tempt robbers. A little older still 
they might have guessed the truth— 
that Uncle Frazer’s pockets held the 
value of a full cart. But to so young 
children an explanation was super- 
fluous. Robbers commit robbery for 
its own sake. Uncle Frazer must 
have known this. 

For a long, long time we drove 
through impenetrable gloom. Kath- 
erine was nodding. 

“How does Jane see?” I whis- 
pered. 

“She doesn’t,” Uncle Frazer whis- 
pered back. “She shuts her good 
eye, and then it’s all the same to 
her.” I wondered if Uncle Frazer 
shut his good eye, too, but I was far 
too courteous to ask so personal a 
question. 


At last the old horse stumbled out 
into a clearing. On either side, 
stretched fields and fields behind 
thin hedges of fruit trees now hung 
with faint-scented blossom. The 
road ran straight. The moon, 
grown much smaller and whiter, had 
climbed up into the sky. Every- 
thing was blue-black and pearl 
colored. 

After about fifteen minutes of si- 
lent driving, a shining white mass 
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before us resolved itself into a 
house. We went through gates, over 
a grass-grown drive up to a pillared 
portico. 

At the sound of our wheels the 
door opened, throwing out a flood of 
yellow light. A small figure holding 
a lamp stood in the pool of radiance. 
This was Aunt Nellie, who came to 
visit us in the city at rare intervals. 
We had never before seen her in her 
own setting. She looked much smal- 
ler than I had thought her. 

Aunt Nellie embraced us in the re- 
strained family fashion. Then, 
while Uncle Frazer went to put up 
the horse, she led the way through 
a wide Colonial hallway, bare of any 
sort of furniture, to the rear of the 
house. We followed, Katherine 
staggering drunkenly with sleep, I 
feeling my bones as water within 
me. 

In a large room containing two 
great beds and little else, Aunt Nellie 


set down the lamp. Without a word 


she unbuttoned us. After perfunc- 
tory prayers we rolled into the beds; 
beds so soft and deep that you 
seemed to be drowning. Then Aunt 
Nellie left, lamp and all, limping 
slightly and throwing monstrous 
shadows. 

Soon little contented sounds from 
Katherine’s bed made me sure that 
she was asleep. I lay, too excited 
to sleep, waiting. Strange noises 
came from out in the world. A 
chirping and piping of “peepers,” 
the ghostly cries that we had heard 
on the road. “Whippoorwills.” I 
saw them as tall, thin things draped 
in sheets, lurking about among the 
trees and giving their haunting cries. 
Before I realized that anything was 
the matter, I was crying. A horrible 
depression had fallen over me, a 
vague sadness. I knew I wanted our 
mother intolerably; but that was not 
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all. That was only part of my feel- 
ing. If our mother were here the 
sadness would not be gone, but it 
would be bearable. And our mother 
would tell me stories in the soft, 
warm darkness. 

Footsteps and voices. It would 
never do to be found crying. Where 
was my handkerchief? I dried my 
tears on the sheet with a feeling of 
guilt and turned my face to the wall. 

Aunt Nellie came back. Interest 
overcoming my shame I turned 
slightly toward her, shielding my 
stained face with the bedclothes. She 
stood there, lamp in hand, a small 
woman; as slight as our mother, but 
older and tragically dried. A fragile 
woman, she was, condemned to farm 
life, whose delicate beauty incapable 
of coarsening had withered and gone 
on the wind. An early injury had 
given her a permanent limp, her 
ash-blonde hair had faded to the 
color of twine, and her skin looked 
as if it might successfully have been 
used to bind books. 

Our mother always spoke of Aunt 
Nellie with pity and admiration. 
She saw her radiant with rose and 
pale gold, as in her girlhood she had 
been, the acknowledged beauty of 
two counties. The unhappy love af- 
fair that had left her an embittered 
woman dragging out her life in com- 
pany with her uncongenial brother, 
covered her for our mother with the 
glamour of romance. But we saw 
nothing of this. We knew her as an 
essentially kind though  sharp- 
tongued woman who looked more 
like a witch than anything else. But 
I was now to make an interesting 
discovery. Greatly daring, I spoke. 

“Please sleep with me, Aunt 
Nellie.” Aunt Nellie glanced at 
Katherine’s bed and held up a warn- 
ing finger. Then she nodded. 

Dropping her nightgown over her 
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meager shoulders she undressed be- 
neath its shelter and, blowing out 
the lamp, slipped into bed beside me. 
In the darkness and warmth, it 
seemed, Aunt Nellie took on another 
personality. Incredibly softened 
and sweetened, she was an almost 
adequate substitute for our mother. 
Story after story she told, of chicken 
thief and blood-thirsty tramp, of Ne- 
gro criminals escaped and roaming 
the woods, of lone women on farms 
attacked by treacherous half-breed 
servants. Stories about as unfit for 
the ears of a child as could well be 
imagined, but deliciously terrible 
and given reality by the surround- 
ings and, as I understood later, by 
the fact that Aunt Nellie was pouring 
out her own concealed fears. The 
unspoken dread of all the years she 
had spent at Wide Water with the 
width of a great river between her 
and the nearest neighbors, the lonely 
horror of the days when Frazer 
drove in to town and she was left 
for eighteen hours without any hu- 
man presence, the smoldering re- 
sentment of the cultivated but not 
scholarly woman shut off from all 
society, spoke in these tales of 
lonely, violent death and the fear 
that leads to madness. The heart of 
human story-teller could not have 
desired a better audience than I, lis- 
tening with a fascinated terror that 
was never entirely to leave me. 

At last the stories stopped. Nest- 
ling close to Aunt Nellie’s thin body 
I lay until sleep took me and the 
howling of the farm dogs wove itself 
through my dreams. 


The river was wide—wide, and so 
still and flat that it gave almost an 
impression of concavity. The wid- 
est point was directly opposite as 
you stood on the little rocky beach 
behind the house and its white- 
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washed outbuildings. Across this 
widest stretch of the river the shores 
were dimly purple. In the evening 
you could see the sunset glinting on 
the spires of the else invisible city. 
To the left hand and to the right the 
river narrowed. The land jutted 
out and came nearer; houses might 
be seen gleaming among the trees. 
The house on the left was white, 
shimmering softly in the distance. 
That on the right was of old, rosy 
brick, with white pillars. Velvety 
lawn stretched from it down to the 
fringe of trees near the river. Both 
houses were beautiful and fascinat- 
ing. 

Beyond the brick house the river 
made a sudden turn. Past the turn, 
all but out of sight, was a railroad 
bridge with a “draw.” A queer lit- 
tle crooked man, like a goblin, in a 
red flannel shirt, armed with a red 
flag and a green flag, attended the 
draw. At times he waved the red 
flag; tiring apparently of that color, 
he would produce the green flag and 
wave it with the same weary defi- 
ance. The distant whistle of trains 
borne over Wide Water was allur- 
ing. Also in the sound was some- 
thing poignantly wistful. It made 
tears come to your eyes, and gave 
you the same hollow feeling about 
the bottom of your ribs that you had 
when the whippoorwills cried from 
the edge of the forest behind. 

Everything to the right could be 
at least dimly understood. The red 
brick house was presumably the 
home of human beings, though never 
a vestige of life was to be seen about 
the place. But the strange country 
lay to the left, up-river. There 
marshes stretched inland, tufted 
with hummocks of coarse grass that 
cut your fingers like knives. A little 
way back from the river bank, and 
directly opposite the satiny white 
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house, was a_ small _ inclosure. 
Everything inside the inclosure had 
run wild. Moss roses were rioting 
about the place, ivy was quietly tear- 
ing down the frail fence of pickets 
that had once shut out the marsh. 
In one corner was a little depres- 
sion, at the end of which was a 
broken headstone overgrown with 
myrtle and low-growing larkspur. 

This little, forsaken graveyard 
made for us a most wonderful play- 
ground, until one day a large snake 
with a tawny head thrust himself up 
and rustled away. After this, unable 
to forget that ominous presence, we 
stayed on the beach, petticoats 
pinned about our waists and frilly 
drawers tucked up. Sometimes a 
shadowy little boy came down from 
the satiny house to his beach and 
waved wistfully to us across the 
water. We gave him scant attention 
and no sympathy. 

But life at Wide Water did not 
consist entirely of play on the beach. 
Chips must be gathered from the 
woodpile for Aunt Nellie. And Aunt 
Nellie condemned newfangled 
churns as laziness. She preferred in- 
sanely to make butter by the primi- 
tive method of shaking cream in a 
preserve-jar until the cream turned 
to sweet, pale butter and buttermilk 
flecked with gold. When her thin 
arms tired she would get us to shake 
the jar, which, after the first few 
trials, we did unwillingly enough. 
The butter looked beautiful, but it 
always tasted of the rank marsh 
where Julia, the brown cow, loved to 
feed. The cold, wet cloth wrapped 
around the metal cap of the jar 
smelled of the marsh, and sometimes 
—oh, horrible !—of wild onion. 

Strawberries were ripe. Luscious 
thought! We scuttled to the fields 
after Uncle Frazer, delighted to be 
thought sufficiently responsible to 
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gather the glowing, fat things. After 
two hours in the hot sun we hated 
even the taste of them. Katherine’s 
hair stuck out about her face in lit- 
tle wet spears, and mine clung dis- 
tressingly to my damp neck. Aunt 
Nellie had put away our round city 
hats, and we were protected from the 
fury of the sun by large, rough straw 
farm hats, much too big for us, that 
drooped over us like extinguishers. 

But the real agony, much worse 
than berry-picking in the sun, was 
mine. One reprobate hen would 
not be conventional. In her efforts 
to escape from the bonds of society 
she made her nest always under the 
house. The house, built on piles of 
red brick, was so low that a child, if 
at hand, was the obvious victim. | 
was sent, late every afternoon, un- 
der the house to drive out the furi- 
ous hen. What, I wondered dumb- 
ly, did they do when I was not there? 
I have never known. 

No one guessed the mortal terror 
I had of chickens and I would cheer- 
fully have died rather than confess 
it. So, praying fiercely between my 
clenched teeth, my heart leaping in 
my throat until it threatened to suf- 
focate me, I would flatten myself 
obediently and wriggle along on my 
stomach. After what felt like years 
of wriggling I could touch the hen 
with one trembling hand. She 
would fly squawking, first straight 
into my face, then away and out at 
another opening between the piles. 
Thanking God for my miraculous 
escape, I would drag the eggs back 
with me and emerge, limp and 
shaken and longing to cry weakly. 


Because of the malarial mists that 
rose from the marshes we were for- 
bidden to go away from the door- 


yard in the evenings. These mists, 
as if aware of their unwelcome na- 
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ture, never invaded the closely shorn 
inclosure that held the house and 
outbuildings. We supposed vaguely 
that the fence shut them out. 

But we could visit the rabbits in 
the old “out-kitchen,” about fifty 
yards from the house. From end to 
end, with only a narrow passage be- 
tween, the out-kitchen was lined 
with hutches simply boiling and 
bubbling over with big and little 
Belgian hares. We called them rab- 
bits, but there was not a rabbit 
among them. Aunt Nellie and Uncle 
Frazer treated them as brothers and 
actually knew all the grown ones by 
name. Mercifully they never let us 


guess that on his trips to town Uncle 
Frazer always took a half-a-dozen or 
so and sold them in the market. 
When Romulus and Remus and Cas- 
sandra of the mournful eyes disap- 
peared mysteriously, we were en- 
couraged to believe that they had 


returned to their native woods. We 
were comforted. 

Because of the mists we could not 
attend Aunt Nellie when she went to 
call Julia, the brown cow, home 
from the marshes. We could hear 
her calling far off, “Sukey! Su-oo- 
key!” Why didn’t she call her 
Julia? Katherine thought she called 
“Soupy!” Katherine was so little. 
I smiled condescendingly to myself. 

One evening for some reason Aunt 
Nellie was late in going for Julia. 
Katherine and I were playing under 
the great oak. We had found some 
bits of colored clay, like crayons, 
and were drawing pictures on 
smooth shingles. Katherine, I 
thought, drew excellently. I never 
could draw anything that could be 
recognized. Off on the marsh we 
saw Julia, wandering disconsolate. 

“Poor thing! I’m going to call 
her,” said Katherine with sudden de- 
lermination. Frantically I implored 
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her not to. She walked toward the 
wide open carriage gate, shingle in 
hand, her big hat fallen back on her 
shoulders, swinging by its strings. I 
followed her. I had to. 

“Soupy! Sou-oo-py!” Her shrill 
childish voice floated easily over the 
marsh. 

“Don’t call her! She won't 
come!” I pleaded. Oh, I hoped she 
wouldn’t. 

But to our terror she did come, 
charging down upon us, tail in air. 
We dropped our shingles and fled 
shrieking. About a cow’s length 
ahead we reached the steps and the 
shelter of the long porch. The great 
cow stood on the ground below and 
stretched her head up to us, re- 
proachful and bewildered. Kath- 
erine, holding back her skirts with 
one hand, cautiously patted the big, 
damp nose with the other. 

“You like soup. Julia?” 
asked, her voice quavering. 

Julia mooed fearfully in reply. 
Aunt Nellie, hearing the moo, came 
out and rescued us. 


she 


On mildly rainy days we were 
shut safely in the corncrib to shell 
corn. Mostly, we played instead. It 
made our fingers ache to push the 
golden “teeth” from the ears and we 
did not care greatly for the popcorn 
that was always promised us as a re- 
ward for a large measure heaped 
with shelled corn. 

On days of real storm we were al- 
lowed to invade the closed, mysteri- 
ous parts of the house. The front 
rooms on the ground floor were 
opened cautiously to us, and with 
many warnings we were permitted 
to enter. 

The room on the right of the main 
hall was a gloomy “parlor.” Hand- 
painted firescreens, feathery dried 
grasses, and plush albums set the 
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note. Daguerreotypes of dead and 
gone cousins, great-aunts and uncles 
gazed placidly at one another above 
folded, long-fingered hands and 
cameo or hair brooches. The room 
had a close, cool, cellary smell. Also, 
it smelled of soot, though a lifetime, 
probably, had passed since flames 
had roared up that chimney. 
Across the hall was the “company- 
room.” Here was an old walnut bed 
covered with a heavy lace spread 
and piled at the top with bolster and 
pillows in lacy-edged cases. Cro- 
cheted “tidies” were all about. A 
splasher, behind the washstand with 
its blue and white china jugs, had 
embroidered upon it in red cotton 
a grasshopper, a spider, and a toad 
mournfully inquiring, “When shall 
we three meet again?” A _ spill- 
holder stood on the spindle-legged 
bedside table. 
But upstairs! There was the 
Only once we saw 


promised land! 
it. Thence came the peculiar dusty, 
dry, aromatic odor that faintly per- 
vaded the house and would have be- 
trayed the essence of the place to a 


blind man. Yellowish beans lay in 
complete abandon over the paper- 
covered floor. Strings of many- 
colored onions hung from cords 
stretched from wall to wall near the 
ceiling. Squashes and pumpkins 
teit over from the winter sat about 
in corners complacently regarding 
the seeds of their less fortunate rela- 
tives who had been disemboweled 
before their faces. Small, jolly 
black-eyed-beans, hard as _ beads, 
rolled wickedly about ready to pros- 
trate the unwary. 

Katherine and I could, we felt, 
happily have spent the rest of our 
days in that place. Only once we 
saw it! Uncle Frazer came home 
and haled us out. We hated him for 
at least an hour. But, fearing him 
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always, we did not confide our ha- 
tred to him. 

At breakfast one blazingly bright 
morning, Aunt Nellie complained 
again of the balky pump. Uncle 
Frazer was annoyed. He glared with 
indignant reproach at the eggs and 
bacon, the mellow soda biscuits, and 
the pale gold butter. 

“You seem never to remember 
that pump except at meal times. 
Why can’t you remind me once when 
it would be convenient for me to 
mend it?” 

Aunt Nellie sighed pathetically. 
“It never is convenient. I’ve told 
you at least two dozen times. That 
pump is breaking my back. When 
I’m absolutely bedridden perhaps 
you’ll remember.” Her mouth 
drooped fretfully. 

Uncle Frazer rose, knocking his 
chair down behind him. “I'll mend 
it now!” he snorted. 

“Oh, no, Frazer, not now! 
breakfast will be ruined,” 
Nellie wailed helplessly. 

“It’s ruined already. That’s one 
thing you can do better than any- 
body I ever saw.” He stalked fero- 
ciously out of the dining-room, Aunt 
Nellie limping behind him. We 
heard him stamp down the kitchen 
steps into the yard. 

Hurriedly finishing our breakfasts 
we crept out to the kitchen, where 
like little animals, half-awed, half- 
curious we peered out from behind 
the door. Aunt Nellie was so close 
to us that we could almost have 
touched her as she stood on the top 
step watching Uncle Frazer and 0c- 
casionally telling him what to do. 

Around the kitchen steps where 
no grass would grow, the baked 
earth reflected the heat mercilessly. 
Uncle Frazer’s brown hair was black 
and wet, clinging in strings to his 
tanned forehead. Every few min- 


Your 
Aunt 
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utes he had to brush the back of his 
hand across his eyes to clear the 
moisture from his thick lashes. His 
tawny mustache alone resisted; it 
bristled as fiercely as ever. There 
was humor now in the sparkle of his 
one good eye; the atmosphere was 
electric with his rage. We knew 
perfectly well that something was 
going to happen, but Aunt Nellie 
was apparently insensitive to atmos- 
pheres. 

“That ring,” she said as he tugged 
and twisted, “ought to have gone on 
before you put the screw in. I told 
you so at first.” 

Uncle Frazer struck the pump 
head with his hammer. CLANG! 
Then he rose like Thor, white hot 
with wrath. The hammer flew 
through the air. He stooped slight- 
ly, his muscles showing through his 
wet shirt, and pulled up the pump 
by the roots. 

“Damn it, woman, who’s mending 
this pump, you or I?” he shouted 
as he hurled it—not exactly at her, 
but definitely in her direction. 

We squealed with terror and de- 
light. We had never seen a man 
so angry. We have never before 
heard a man swear. Aunt Nellie 
turned and limped with dignity in- 
to the house. Uncle Frazer disap- 
peared. 

By dinner time he had not re- 
turned. That was just as well, we 
thought. It would be embarrassing 
to meet him again right away. 
Nevertheless, we were interested. 

“Where’s Uncle Frazer?” we 
asked. 

A goblin smile passed over Aunt 
Nellie’s leathery face. “Looking for 
his hammer, I hope. And now I 
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don’t know when we'll have any 
water.” 

But in the morning a new pump, 
smugly green with red stripes, had 
grown up in the place of the rusty 
old one. The old one was gone. It 
might have been rather nice to play 
with; but, anyway, we were going 
home. 


It was exciting to eat breakfast by 
“early candle-light.”. The sun was 
just rising as we started out, and 
everything was dripping with dew. 
Fairy sheets spread out on the grass 
to bleach sparkled in the faint, clear 
light. 

But before we reached home the 
day was old and just like any other 
day. The family were at breakfast. 
Uncle Frazer stayed to take “just a 
bite” with us all. It was as if we had 
never left home. 

That night as we were getting 


ready for bed I was reminded of 
something of importance. 


“Oh, mamma,” I announced, 
“we’ve been praying so hard for 
Bry’n-to-be-’lected, because Aunt 
Nellie says—” and here Katherine, 
shrilly excited, joined me—‘says 
the country’ll go to pieces if it isn’t.” 

A quick flash of genuine anger 
crossed our mother’s face. 

“Aunt Nellie shouldn’t have done 
that. She had no right to do it.” 
Her voice was as severe as we had 
ever heard it. “She knows your fa- 
ther wants McKinley to be elected.” 

So, feeling rather treacherous, but 
consoled by the craven thought that 
now if the country should go to 
pieces we at least were safely in the 
city, we knelt and undid all the 
prayers that we had prayed before. 





OLD DEALS AND NEW DEALS 


By JoHN Moopy 


IVE years of the great American 

depression have come and gone; 
the sixth year is looming full of un- 
certainties. Will 1935 mark the 
turn in the trend or are we to suffer 
some more? This is the big ques- 
tion mark which stares us in the 
face; and especially is it the problem 
right now of that typical man in the 
street—the Wall Street man. By 
“Wall Street man” I do not mean 
the hydra-headed monsters who 
have been done to death during the 
past two years by Father Coughlin 
and others, but the simple common- 
or-garden banker, broker, investor 
or speculator who used to be a Re- 
publican, but who now does not know 
what he is, or where he gets off. 

In spite of the anvil chorus of 
economists, boosters, critics, politi- 
cians, soothsayers and prophets who 
have continuously loaded down the 
radio, the newspapers, the maga- 
zines and the book publishing indus- 
try since 1929, telling us what it is 
all about and where we are going, 
this typical man in the street con- 
tinues to assume that the word 
“prosperity” connotes nothing but 
the age of Calvin Coolidge. And so 
he is still asking, “What does it mean 
—this nation-wide mania for the 
New Deal?” And as he scans the 
1934 election returns, he anxiously 
wonders at the impotency of Mr. 
Hoover's clarion call in defense of 
“liberty.” 

He has long ago agreed, of course, 
that the wildly abnormal days of 
1928 and 1929 cannot and should not 
return; but he glances back beyond 


those crazy years, and envisages 
with wistful longing the earlier days 
of Coolidge prosperity, those radiant 
days of “normalcy,” when business 
was recovering from wartime up- 
sets, when income taxes were being 
progressively reduced, when labor 
seemed to be fully employed at ad- 
vancing wages, when the plethora 
of capital throughout the land was 
steadily increasing, and when mil- 
lions of citizens were becoming se- 
curity investors and the standard of 
living was thought to be everywhere 
rising. 

Those, he assumes, were the days 
of true “liberty”; the halcyon days 
for everybody. They were the days 
of the good Old Deal; and what he 
longs for is to see the good Old Deal 
come back again. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that as he comes to realize 
more clearly that the country is 
solidly behind a New Deal which is 
not designed to bring back those 
golden days, he is inclined to throw 
up his hands in despair? It is now 
becoming quite apparent that 
neither the Republican party nor 
Mr. Hoover can do anything for 
him; and so he is beginning to re- 
gard himself as the genuine Forgot- 
ten Man. 

This little essay is a crude attempt 
to do something for him—and for 
others who think as he thinks; to 
help him, if possible, to get a clearer 
picture of the problem. 

Now when I glance over the de- 
pression literature of the past few 
years, and see how one after an- 
other, prophets and pundits, con- 
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servatives, radicals and mongrel re- 
formers have been discredited and 
shunted into oblivion, I thank my 
lucky stars that I have not been one 
of the tall talkers. For I happen to 
be of the more fortunate few who 
have not been tempted, since our 
economic fabric began to crumble, 
to write a book about it or proclaim 
from the housetops my notions of 
just where we are heading or how 
soon we will be out of the woods. 
After all, I am myself only a man in 
the street (Wall Street), and the in- 
tricate theories and planned pana- 
ceas propounded by many modern 
economists and _  pseudo-thinkers 
have never gotten very deeply under 
my skin. I simply can’t think that 
complicatedly. 

But there is one thing which I 
have long noted as missing in the 
calculations, analyses and forecasts 
of practically all of our economic 
doctors; and especially of those who 
have made the welkin ring since 
1929. In trying to tell us how to 
order our lives, how to reorganize or 
rejuvenate society, and especially 
(in these days) how to pull our- 
selves out of the great depression, 
they invariably overlook the one big 
fly in the ointment,—the appalling 
weakness of typical human con- 
duct. 

What is “typical human con- 
duct”? Is it correct or constructive 
conduct? This is what the average 
man in the street is taught by the 
majority of reformers, radical or re- 
actionary, and what he unthinkingly 
assumes it to be. For the old Pelagian 
notion of the perfectibility of the 
natural man is basic in all his think- 
ing. But as all history proves, the 
notion is utterly false. It is deep in 
the nature of us mortals continually 
to fail to practice what we preach, 
to “fall down” in our conduct. 


To bring this fact concretely to 
the front for our man in the street, 
who still wonders why the Coolidge 
age of prosperity culminated in dis- 
aster, I will ask him to glance back 
with me to the beginnings of our age 
of Capitalism. 

When the Bank of England was 
founded near the close of the seven- 
teenth century, our modern capi- 
talistic society was just getting into 
its stride. At that time the scientific 
development of credit instruments, 
the refinements in banking prac- 
tice, and the perfection of corporate 
devices for controlling and putting 
to profitable use large sums (for 
those days) of capital and credit, 
seemed to foreshadow a new age of 
abounding material prosperity for 
the English nation. It was a “New 
Deal,” a “planned economy,” which 
seemed certain to not only add 
enormously to the wealth of the 
world, but to speed up and expand 
production and distribution, and 
thus raise the standard of living for 
everybody, and ultimately eliminate 
the grinding poverty of the masses. 

All this and more, was envisaged 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; read the writings of the opti- 
mists of that time and see for your- 
self. They read like the inaugural 
address of Mr. Hoover of March, 
1929. The millennium was just 
ahead—assuming that men would 
behave themselves; a tremendous 
assumption, as we shall see. 

Now a short time ago I was moved 
to rummage back in history to those 
far-off days and to read anew the 
story of the South Sea Bubble of 
1720; an event which took place 
within a generation of the time the 
Bank of England first opened its 
doors. And when I had finished I 
said to myself, “Only change the 
names of the corporate promotions 
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and promoters, of the big financiers 
and manipulators, of the corrupt 
officials, the bribers and the graft- 
ers, and of the guilty who were 
caught and sent to jail—and we 
have here an accurate and vivid de- 
scription of the American specula- 
tive madness of 1929.” 

Were the newly formed Bank of 
England, the type of government in 
England, or the recently developed 
capitalistic system, the direct causes 
of the South Sea Bubble? Not at all 
—though the refinement of banking 
methods and credit structures did 
for the first time make such a thing 
possible; no such gigantic specula- 
lative panorama could have de- 
veloped in this form in England a 
century earlier. But had there not 
existed the overpowering factor of 
human greed and the low state of 
morals which characterized that 


time, no such disaster would have 


occurred. And does not this fact 
apply with equal force to our Ameri- 
can Bubble of six and seven years 
ago? 

The natural man of to-day is of 
course no different from the natural 
man of 1720. We present-day men 
are, for the most part, the children 
of Adam Smith; but we need to re- 
member, what we constantly forget, 
that we are, like all men, also the 
children of a far more ancient Adam 
than Smith. Very scientifically did 
Adam Smith undermine the old mer- 
cantilist notions of our forefathers; 
and equally well did his child, John 
Stuart Mill, sow the seeds of later 
nineteenth century materialism. Be- 
fore that century was over we were 
learning to forget wholly our more 
ancient grandfather Adam, as “eco- 
nomic determinism” was becoming 
our gospel. The conception of the 
natural man, with his human weak- 
nesses, was being shunted to the 
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rear to give place to the conception 
of the perfectible “economic man.” 

All through the last third of the 
nineteenth century young America 
was imbibing the new law of human 
progress. Ethics or morals, it was 
now taught, have nothing to do with 
economics. Let men alone—laissez 
faire—and appeal to their “enlight- 
ened self-interest,” and they will al- 
ways do the efficient and intelligent 
thing. With a full measure of ma- 
terial “progress and prosperity,” the 
perfected man of the future, as a 
well-oiled cog in the mammoth eco- 
nomic machine, would at last come 
into his own. The golden age for the 
man in the street was upon us! 

And yet, in the face of all this new 
found economic intelligence, which 
was to usher in the great period of 
sweetness and light for the twenti- 
eth century, what has been the ac- 
tual result? Has the doctrine of 
economic determinism brought us 
any of those blessings which the 
phrase-makers of the last century 
forecast? Is our world to-day “a 
better and safer place to live in”? 
Has the doctrine of the “greatest 
good to the greatest number” gotten 
anywhere? Not at all; for we have 
of course merely been behaving as 
the natural man has always behaved 
in all the movements and activities 
of life—falling down in our human 
conduct. 

Perhaps one of the most outstand- 
ingly popular advocates of the phi- 
losophy of economic efficiency of the 
past generation, has been H. G. 
Wells, whose shallow mind seems 
still to cling to the notion that by 
means of progress in material fields, 
the natural man must also progress; 
must rise to higher ethical standards 
and impulses. In his recent auto- 
biography Wells is still lyrical with 
the notion that the world of men is 
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progressing towards the achieve- 
ment of a perfectly planned society, 
the impelling force being mechani- 
cal invention, which must in time 
sow the seeds of transcendental pur- 
pose and performance, and turn 
men into gods. Yet in the face of 
all this nonsense how completely 
does Wells discredit his own theory, 
with his disclosures of the lifelong 
conduct of one natural man, of one 
fallen son of Adam! 

To give one more illustration of 
the effects of the doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism. Nearly seventy 
years ago Karl Marx laid down the 
foundations in a completely scien- 
tific way, of what we now call Com- 
munism, and for three generations 
his followers have been working to 
bring these principles into practice. 
This has been partially accom- 
plished in our own day through the 
great Russian experiment, which 
has now been going on for seven- 
teen years. As a result we see be- 
fore our eyes a cruel, merciless, God- 
less despotism, and the proletariat 
of Russia, for the benefit of whom 
this great change was brought 
about, living in a condition of prac- 
tical slavery not far removed from 
that of the common people of an- 
cient Egypt of the times of the 
Pharaohs. 

Now I have noticed again and 
again that whenever I have called 
attention to the Russian situation as 
an example of the effects of the doc- 
trine of economic determinism, the 
average man in the street will wholly 
agree; but when I insist that our 
present American depression is a re- 
sult of the same philosophy—the no- 
tion that men are perfectible ma- 
chines--he does not follow me. He 
cannot yet see that after all, the 
problem of human conduct is the 
one vital problem at the base of our 
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chaotic times, as of all past times. 
He will agree, of course, that the 
“wild time prior to the collapse of 
1929 went too far; men lost their 
heads during those lurid years; but 
that sort of thing won’t happen 
again.” No, a “wild time” like that 
is not likely to happen again, for we 
seem to be merging into a period of 
new applications of economic de- 
terminism; but he is a rash man who 
predicts that “that sort of thing” 
won’t happen again. 

No one need question the sincere 
repentance of most Old Dealers who 
have broken the moral law in busi- 
ness, in finance or in politics in the 
recent past. All men repent of per- 
sonal mistakes or errors of judg- 
ment which have proven costly in 
dollars and cents; and all are sure 
too, that it won’t happen again. But 
most of us who did wrong or made 
mistakes usually have our alibi; 
we were “victims of circumstances” 
that last time, and personally not so 
much to blame. Such is the typical 
Old Dealer’s repentance, I suppose. 
In fact, after hearing some Old Deal- 
ers talk I am reminded of the peni- 
tent sinner described by G. K. Ches- 
terton in an article in The American 
Review recently. This sinner’s gen- 
eral confession to the priest ran 
something like this: 

“I confess most humbly that I am 
a miserable sinner; but you must 
admit that I am not such a disgust- 
ing old rip as my grandfather; I 
really am a good sound virtuous fel- 
low compared with my Uncle Mar- 
maduke; and you will not deny that 
I am at least a much finer fellow 
than my father; and that I have 
done something to balance, by sheer 
conscientiousness and _ unselfish 
public spirit, the most revolting 
characteristics of my mother.” 

In short, repentant Old Dealers 
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put the chief blame on “the system” 
rather than on themselves. And I 
often wonder if our militant New 
Dealers see the situation any more 
clearly. From reading much of the 
literature and observing the activi- 
ties of many New Dealers and 
“planned economy-izers,” I am in- 
clined to doubt it. Of course, all 
New Dealers to-day talk much (so 
do Old Dealers) of the need for 
honesty and fair-dealing; the Forgot- 
ten Man is still in the center of the 
stage; and scores of plans are being 
executed or debated for regimenting 
industry; for making the future 
business man and banker “behave.” 
But in this great New Deal move- 
ment is anything really being done 
to fight the false materialistic phi- 
losophy which underlies the whole 
of modern society? 

During the past three years much 
has been written or spoken regard- 
ing the great Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI., Quadragesimo Anno, and 
our New Deal efforts are supposed 
by some to be working towards the 
principles of this great pronounce- 
ment. Yes, in some economic as- 
pects they are; and this is all to the 
good. But to many of us the strong- 
est thing in that Encyclical was the 
emphasis the Holy Father put on the 
primary importance of correcting 
human conduct if anything worth 
while is to be accomplished. But 
how many New Dealers, or near- 
New Dealers, or neutrals, have given 
more than a sidewise glance at the 
Pope’s emphasis that human greed 
and selfishness are the cancerous 
growths in modern society, and 
that only through a return to the 
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principles of Christian justice and 
charity is there any hope for the 
world? 

Telling men to be just and unsel- 
fish is mere platitude, it is said; and 
why, in times like the present, when 
“so many things need to be done,” 
waste time talking platitudes? 
“That is the ideal we are all work- 
ing for,” has been the assertion of 
every economic doctor since eco- 
nomic determinism was invented; 
“but,” he will always add, “let us be 
practical and attend to first things 
first.” 

Such seems the mood of many 
New Dealers (and of course of most 
Old Dealers) with whom I have re- 
cently talked, or whom I have read. 
The same mood, as I recall it, was 
that of an article by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard in Harper’s a couple of years 
ago. In a casual reference to the 
Pope’s Encyclical he remarked, “The 
Pope merely tells us to be good”; 
and then he went on to discuss the 
“practical” aspects of the situation. 
Of course in that remark he put his 
finger on the one thing in the En- 
cyclical which underlies everything 
else; and then passed it up. Are 
not most of us, New Dealers or Old 
Dealers, still passing it up? 


Last October I outlined the fore- 
going thoughts to a Congressional 
acquaintance, and his reaction to it 
all was this: 

“My boy, you still have the mind 
of an adolescent; that is all pious 
piffle.” 

A week or so later this man was 
reélected to Congress by a stagger- 
ing New Deal majority. 
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THE WILLOWS OF GRAND PRE 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


Cr green you stand, majestic but a little weary, 
Against a gray blue sky. 

Beyond you stretch still the dikes built by the patient Acadians— 

Beside you stood the little church where they knelt; 

And you, planted by their hands, have shared 

The very joys they felt 

Chatting in your shadow after Mass: 

Evangeline and Gabriel and the blacksmith Basil, 

And all the nameless farmer folk 

Who came for christening and for marriage, 

Hoping to lie at last in their long sleep 

Just a stone’s throw away... 


Then drew on the evil days 

When the men of Winslow’s army 

Compassed you about and camped beneath you. 

And you saw your children driven down to the water 
Even as sheep to the slaughter, 

And huddled into ships which were to know no return, 
While beneath the gold September moon 

Their homes wept in flame. 

You watched, O willows—you saw all: 

The new days when their name 

Was all but forgotten, and new harvests 

Were planted and gathered by the victors’ hands; 
Until suddenly the poet’s words 

Woke again the story of their sorrow and their fame... 


And still you sleep on through the long winters, 

And wake each tingling spring 

To the song of the mating birds, 

And behold the ancient wounds healed 

By flowers which persist—by love which returns... 
You, willows of Acadia, whose patience wears on 
Like the measureless patience of God! 
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By THEODORE MAYNARD 


E recent appearance of Three 
Essays on America’ makes this 
an appropriate moment to survey 
the achievement of Van Wyck 
Brooks. Last year saw a revised 
edition of The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain; and in a distinguished for- 
mat, uniform with these and with 
Sketches in Criticism, the other 
books are eventually to appear as the 
author’s collected works. The fact 
that a contemporary American 
critic, and one not yet fifty, has a 
publisher and a public ready for a 
definitive edition is a remarkable, 
and perhaps a unique, testimony to 
the reputation he enjoys. 
All this of course is very much 


to the credit not only of Mr. Brooks 
himself, but to that of his readers. 
Every great writer, as Wordsworth 
remarked, though thinking mainly 


of poets, must create the taste by 
which he is to be appreciated. And 
if Brooks has performed mightily in 
raising the standard of taste in 
America, his rapid success is a proof 
that a large number of Americans 
were avid for drastic change. Mr. 
Mencken has no doubt had a larger 
following, and has made a wider im- 
mediate mark. His influence also 
witnesses to the existence of a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the con- 
ditions he attacks with so much 
humor and common sense; but his 
influence is declining. Mencken will 
have to be read because of his his- 
torical importance, and also because 
he is (in his way) a creative artist; 


1The reissue in revised form of America’s 
Coming-of-Age, Letters and Leadership, to- 
gether with The Literary Life in America. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 83.00. 


but as a critic of literature he must 
be regarded as somewhat superfi- 
cial, whereas Brooks, writing always 
sub specie xternitatis is likely to see 
his star grow brighter rather than 
diminish. There are fortunately 
many good literary critics in 
America, but most of their work is 
either sporadic or purely academic. 
The “humanism” of More and Bab- 
bitt, which made for a time a little 
stir, is already moribund. Brooks is 
alone in having succeeded in found- 
ing—though such was not part of 
his calculations—a school of criti- 
cism in this country. As Mary Co- 
lum put it, he has contributed, “not 
a new critical theory like Taine, but 
a new point of view like Lessing.” 
I may as well put my cards down on 
the table at the outset and express 
my conviction that America has 
never produced a critic worthy of 
being compared with Brooks. There 
are, indeed, flashes of great insight 
in Poe’s essays, and in Emerson’s 
and Whitman’s. Henry James has 
written beautifully in occasional pa- 
pers upon his own art. Lowell has 
shown the kind of scholarship and 
grace which we find, in a still higher 
degree, in Mr. Kittredge and others. 
Yet criticism as an act of creation 
has been performed by nobody, 
apart from the brilliant explosions 
already noted, except Van Wyck 
Brooks. T. S. Eliot (a contemporary 
at Harvard with Brooks) might be 
set beside him, and in some respects 
perhaps above him, were it not that 
he has become a British subject, and 
that his chosen field is European 
rather than American literature. 
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The first of Van Wyck Brooks’s 
publications is The Wine of the 
Puritans, which appeared in 1908,? 
when he was only twenty-two. 
Though an immature work, it con- 
tains the significant sentence, “A 
dilettante is an artist without a 
country, an artist who feels no vital 
connection with some one spot of 
soil and the myriad forms of life that 
have grown out of it.” 

This was followed by a pamphlet, 
published in San Francisco in 1911 
(but bearing the erroneous date 
1910), entitled The Soul: An Essay 
Toward a Point of View. Because I 
still vividly recall the blushes with 
which Brooks made me the presen- 
tation, I am not going to discuss this 
essay, except to say that it bears as 
its motto St. Augustine’s cry, O 
beata solitudo, O sola beatitudo; 
that it is dedicated to J. B. Yeats, the 
father of the famous poet, and the 
most celebrated conversationalist of 
our time; and that it contains in 
germ much that Brooks was to de- 
velop in his later books. His prog- 
ress has been all along one line. 
Probably his colleagues at Leland 
Stanford University, where he was 
at that time teaching, looked upon 
the pamphlet (if they condescended 
to read it) as an instance of the ebul- 
lition that might be expected of a 
young instructor in English. Ameri- 
ca’s Coming-of-Age had to wait for 
five years. 

In the interval—apart from the 
boyish but suggestive Wine of the 
Puritans we find Van Wyck Brooks 
engaged upon the kind of studies we 
have learned to expect from the 
young literary hack-writer, his 
books on John Addington Symonds 

(1914) and H. G. Wells (1915). Yet 


21908 is the date of the London edition. The 
book did not make its appearance in America 
until the following year. 
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even in these there must have been 
enough to make a really intelligent 
reader prick up his ears. The Wells 
book is not important, except for the 
competence with which it is written; 
and I suspect that it was undertaken 
as a literary “chore.” But the book 
on Symonds suggested that its 
writer was a man with whom the 
world would have to reckon. Its 
opening paragraph reads: “John 
Addington Symonds was born at 
Bristol on the 5th of October, 1840. 
The first eleven years of his life were 
passed in a gloomy old house, facing 
a city square, heavily respectable 
and associated to the end of his days 
with nightmare terrors and a troop 
of depressing relatives.” The formi- 
dably bald opening is immediately 
offset by a sketch of the grim grand- 
mother who managed to combine a 
passion for flowers and for the Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah. This, like 
the thumbnail portrait of Jowett 
which soon follows, suggests the 
possession of great critical powers. 
“Jowett’s two outstanding traits 
were practicality and scepticism, a 
scepticism always in the service of 
practicality. With an almost un- 
limited power and prestige, he stood 
at the crossways where so many 
young men had to pass on their way 
to maturity and, like a Socrates 
grown worldly-wise, reasoned away 
their vague dreams and  over- 
whelmed them with feasibilities. 
He was a great doctor of the mun- 
dane, equipped with tonics and lo- 
tions for all the miasmas of youth. 
Few indeed are the poets, the dream- 
ers, the artists who survived Jow- 
ett’s treatment. ‘Poetry and that 
sort of nonsense’ he would say: and 
is reported to have found men of 
poetical temperament the greatest 
of his difficulties.” The passage may 
be thought to resemble Lytton 
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Strachey’s manner; but Brooks’s 
study of Symonds preceded Emi- 
nent Victorians by four years. 

Here too, so early, we have one of 
those studies in frustration which 
were carried with such subtlety and 
profundity in the books on Mark 
Twain and Henry James. “Before 
Symonds was fourteen his outward 
life and his inward life had each de- 
fined itself so sharply, with such 
mutual antagonism, as to destroy 
forever the possibility of that final 
coalescence between purpose and re- 
sult, between content and form, be- 
tween thought and style, from 
which true literature, true art en- 
sues. . . . Outwardly he was that 
high-spirited, entertaining, engaging 
person who was to write so many 
pleasant and valuable books—the 
Symonds his generation knew and 
which all his intimate friends sup- 
posed was the whole Symonds. But 
the tragedy underneath is the mod- 
ern story we ought to do our best to 
unravel.” 

Neither of these two early studies, 
however, fully indicated Brooks’s 
powers. The next book, America’s 
Coming-of-Age, did. For now the 
critic’s attention was primarily en- 
gaged with the intellectual life in 
America, which has remained his 
main concern. Nowhere, I think, 
has Brooks written with a more fe- 
licitous brilliance than in its chapter 
“Our Poets.” What could be better 
than the paragraphs on Longfellow, 
Poe and Hawthorne? 


“To Longfellow the world was a 
German picture-book, never detach- 
ing itself from the softly coloured 
pages. He was a man of one con- 
tinuous mood: it was that of a 
flaxen-haired German student on his 
wanderjahr along the Rhine, under 
the autumn sun—a sort of expur- 
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gated German  student—ambling 
among ruined castles and redden- 
ing vines, and summoning up a thou- 
sand bright remnants of an always 
musical past. His was an eminently 
Teutonic nature of the old school, a° 
pale-blue melting nature; and white 
hair and grandchildren still found 
him with all the confused emotion, 
the charming sadness, the indefinite 
high proposals of seventeen.” 


To copy out such a passage gives 
one pleasure of a sort similar to that 
which may be derived from tran- 
scribing music or lyric poetry. I 
shall permit myself that pleasure 
again. 


“Since the days of the alchemists 
no one has produced more than Poe 
the effects of damnation, no one has 
ever been more conscious of being 
damned. In his pages the breath of 
life never stirs: crimes occur that do 
not reverberate in the human con- 
science, there is laughter that has no 
sound, there is weeping without 
tears, there is beauty without love, 
there is love without children, trees 
grow that bear no fruit, flowers that 
have no fragrance,—it is a silent 
world, cold, blasted, moon-struck, 
sterile, a devil’s heath. Only a sen- 
sation of intolerable remorse per- 
vades it.” 


And finally take this account of 
Hawthorne: 


“He models in mist as the Greeks 
modelled in marble; his _ beings 
take shape in the imagination with 
a sunlit perfection, but only for a 
moment; they melt and pass; the 
air is filled with a phantasmagori- 
al movement of shapes, grouping 
themselves, putting on corporeality 
as a garment and at the same time 
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dissolving into the nebulous back- 
ground. It is a cloud pageant and 
the clouds are of opal dust. The 
Puritan conscience in Hawthorne is 
like some useful Roman vessel of 
glass which has been buried for cen- 
turies in the earth and which comes 
forth at last fragile as a dragon-fly’s 
wing, shot through with all the most 
exquisite colours. He is the most 
opalescent of writers, and each of 
his books is an opal of a different 
type: crimson, purple and emerald 
cross and recross The Marble Faun, 
and all the most fleeting tints of pale 
yellow, pale green and pearly white 
shimmer through The _ Blithedale 
Romance, with a single strain of 
tragic red passing athwart it in the 
character of Zenobia. A hundred 


times the world of Hawthorne seems 
the familiar world, but just as we 
imagine we have gained a foothold 
there a wand passes over it, a wall is 


removed behind it,—it has become a 
world within a world.” 


In Letters and Leadership soci- 
ological considerations are more 
heavily stressed, and these, together 
with the use of the psycho-analytic 
method, lead on inevitably to a work 
in which all the elements that had 
appeared in the earlier books find 
complete and united expression. 
This work is The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain. 

Despite the universal chorus of 
praise which greeted its publication 
fourteen years ago, doubts were oc- 
casionally expressed about the ac- 
curacy of some of its conclusions, 
even though the doubters loudly ap- 
plauded the dexterous skill with 
which the evidence was sifted, the 
subtlety of the investigator’s psy- 
chological method, and his beautiful 
style. But two years ago Mr. Ber- 
nard de Voto published his Mark 
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Twain’s America. He freely ad- 
mitted Brooks’s extraordinary in- 
telligence, but denied that the au- 
thor of The Ordeal showed sufficient 
knowledge of the America about 
which he writes, or even a sufficient 
acquaintance with the Freudian 
method he employed. 

Brooks would probably be the first 
to admit the difficulty standing in 
the way of getting at the truth of any 
man from documentary evidence. 
It is the difficulty confronting every 
biographer and historian. However 
honest a man may be he is inclined 
unconsciously to minimize the im- 
portance of facts that do not seem 
to fit into his theory. This is some- 
thing quite different from deliberate 
suppression of the truth, and yet it 
tends to operate in much the same 
way. Years before The Ordeal 
Brooks had written: “It is a princi- 
ple that shines impartially on the 
just and the unjust that once you 
have a point of view all history will 
back you up.” Yet what else is a 
biographer or historian to use except 
documents? If he is skilled in his 
use of them, as free from prejudices 
as a man can be reasonably expected 
to be, and able to present and in- 
terpret them convincingly—he will 
do his work well. His conclusions 
are necessarily tentative, subject to 
revision in the light of further in- 
vestigation. But even in those rare 
cases in which we can be sure that 
all the available facts have been duly 
sifted and weighed, obviously the 
whole truth can be known only by 
God. Equally it is obvious that a 
duty rests upon us of discovering, 
with the instruments at our dis- 
posal, so much of the truth as is dis- 
coverable. 

Now it may be admitted that 
Bernard de Voto can claim a more 
extensive and personal knowledge 
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of the place and period in which 
Mark Twain grew up than Van 
Wyck Brooks possesses. Yet, after 
having recently re-read the two 
books, I fail to see that they contain 
any essential disagreement as to the 
facts. The one man produced a 
sketch; the other a picture full of 
minute detail. The main lines, how- 
ever, coincide. The difference really 
is that Bernard de Voto exults in the 
contemplation of the Frontier, with 
its rough rowdy life, and that Van 
Wyck Brooks turns from it with 
distaste. Mr. De Voto has made a 
valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Frontier, and Mr. Brooks 
an invaluable contribution to our 
knowledge of America. 

The controversy—if such it can be 
called—was somewhat one-sided. 
While writing his book, De Voto 
asked, as he tells us in one of his 
numerous footnotes, permission 


from E. P. Dutton & Company to 
make certain quotations from The 


Ordeal of Mark Twain. This was 
at first refused, on the ground that a 
revision of the book was in progress. 
I happen to know, however, that the 
refusal did not originate with 
Brooks, who took the line that any- 
thing he has written should be freely 
criticized, and who on sound princi- 
ple objects to any limitation being 
put upon quotation. 

Brooks quietly proceeded with his 
work of revision. Perhaps it would 
have been advisable for De Voto to 
have withheld his book until the re- 
vision had appeared. But that 
seems to have been too much to ex- 
pect from a controversialist so pre- 
cipitant and fiery. It may be noted, 
however, that the revision of The 
Ordeal eventually was published 
with its thesis unaltered, and even 
without any reference to Mr. De 
Voto’s name. The attack was ap- 
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parently regarded as too clumsy to 
call for refutation. 

What Brooks sees in Mark Twain 
is a great writer frustrated, a satir- 
ist who chose the easy and profitable 
way of being merely a “funny man” 
though he felt a ferocious scorn for 
the very things to which he sur- 
rendered, and who in consequence 
had “something gravely amiss with 
his interior life.” De Voto, agrees 
in the main with those who, writing 
before The Ordeal appeared, repre- 
sent Mark Twain as a man who had 
succeeded in fully effectuating him- 
self. Brooks, using the same data, 
gives it an entirely different interpre- 
tation and, with a wealth of docu- 
mentation, makes us see the quiet 
desperation of the fabulously suc- 
cessful author. The brilliant suc- 
cess of this study (as all admit, and 
as De Voto complains) has condi- 
tioned all criticism of Mark Twain 
since its publication. 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain was 
followed five years later—during 
which interval Brooks was the liter- 
ary editor of the Freeman—by The 
Pilgrimage of Henry James. As it 
was during this period that my 
friendship with Brooks began, | 
pause to say a word or two about it. 
I had taken for the summer a log 
cabin in Carmel, California. It 
turned out to be the same cabin in 
which the Brookses, some ten years 
or so before, had spent their honey- 
moon. Shortly after our arrival 
they called upon us. From that first 
meeting we were friends with this 
charming couple: Van Wyck 80 
fresh and boyish, with stubborn 
hair which, like that of Traddles, 
would stand on end, his wild eyes, 
his explosive chuckles, and his sud- 
den lapses into dreaminess; and 
Eleanor, radiant and beautiful and 
accomplished. Nearly every after- 
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noon Brooks and I went for walks 
together, and every afternoon I 
heard about the problems connected 
with the difficult task with which 
Brooks was struggling—The Pil- 
grimage of Henry James. There 
was a humble eagerness for sugges- 
tions, which I must confess I was 
utterly unable to supply. But I do 
recall that once when Brooks vowed 
that he would never write another 
book in which he was obliged to act 
as a detective, I proposed the sub- 
ject of Emerson, as that of an 
American writer who had managed 
to bring his spiritual gift to rounded 
completeness. The suggestion was 


so obvious that I do not for a mo- 
ment flatter myself that it was I who 
put the idea in Brooks’s mind; but 
I was happy to know that Emerson 
was taken up as his next subject. 
But first a word should be said 
about Henry James. 


Greatly as he 
was admired in England, and indeed 
largely because of that admiration, 
he became a target at which critics 
shot barbs of cruel wit. Rebecca 
West has written of that “respect 
for the mere gross largeness and ex- 
pansiveness of the country houses 
which almost makes one write the 
author Mr. Jeames.” And Philip 
Guedalla has said that Henry James 
should be divided into three periods: 
James the First, James the Second, 
and the Old Pretender. Brooks 
avoided all such gibes, but his final 
judgment was still more devas- 
lating. James was to him a man of 
great genius who had withered be- 
cause of his attempt to transplant 
himself in the soil of England, a 
country which he never succeeded 
in quite understanding. Here there 
was no case of pandering to the pa- 
trons of success; on the contrary 
there was an inflexible adherence to 
the highest standards of art. A most 


scrupulous literary conscience was 
without a stain. Nevertheless, in 
this case too something was amiss. 
James had failed through a fastidi- 
ousness which prevented him from 
taking root in America, and because 
he had cherished with regard to 
England “a veritable Platonic idea, 
an idea of which the world of reality 
could never afford anything but an 
imperfect copy.” 

This book, though for sheer 
cleverness perhaps the best that 
Brooks ever wrote, seems to me 
nevertheless not quite to come off. 
The tragedy of James was not obvi- 
ous, nor the failure. And the method 
employed by Brooks was one of ap- 
palling difficulty. It was like trying 
to dissect a ghost. 

The richness of its documentation 
can be appreciated only by the ex- 
pert. For in large part the book is 
made up of longer or shorter pas- 
sages from Henry James, quoted 
with such profusion and adroitness 
that usually no indication could 
conveniently be given of their 
source. A tessellated pavement is 
the result, in which every tiny piece 
of the mosaic has been delicately 
taken up and dropped with exquisite 
precision into its place. The fa- 
miliarity with the work of Henry 
James demanded of Brooks’s read- 
ers could be given only by a few, and 
these—Jamesian enthusiasts almost 
to a man—felt that, however ingeni- 
ous The Pilgrimage might be, it was 
not altogether satisfactory as a gen- 
eral study of its subject. 

I fancy that even Brooks himself 
was a little disappointed. He was 
already coming to distrust the psy- 
cho-analytic method of criticism, 
and now vows that he will never use 
it again. When he began his Life of 
Emerson it was, therefore, with a 
sense of relief. 
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But as this work proceeded it be- 
came apparent to Brooks’s friends 
that the critic had reached a serious 
crisis in his own development. The 
Emerson was in due course com- 
pleted; but Brooks was ill at ease 
and dissatisfied. As he put it to 
me: “I’ve written eighty thousand 
words, only to find at the end that 
Emerson is empty.” 

But as a contract had been signed 
for the book, and a substantial ad- 
vance paid, a book had to be sup- 
plied. Since Brooks could not bring 
himself to offer the one he had just 
completed, he instead saved 20,000 
words, added a few more essays, and 
produced his Emerson and Others in 
1927. 

The strain, however, had told 
upon him. His acute conscientious- 
ness made him feel that he had not 
fulfilled his obligation to his pub- 
lishers. The Freeman having died, 
he was without a job, and the edi- 
torial positions he filled in various 
publishers’ offices did not prove 
congenial. Tangled in trouble, the 
critic had a serious breakdown, and 
was ill for several years. In his 
despair he tore up his manuscript. 
It was, however, fortunately sal- 
vaged and when Brooks’s health was 
regained he said to me, “I cannot 
imagine why I tore the manuscript 
up. It was perfectly all right, and 
complete, except for a few para- 
graphs.” The book finally appeared 
in 1932, and was the Literary Guild 
selection for April. Van Wyck 
Brooks had emerged from his long 
illness to be greeted with acclaim, 
and, what was better, with restored 
health and happiness. 

If the book lacks the devastating 
brilliance of the earlier studies of 
Mark Twain and Henry James, it is 
mellow with sunlight, and marks the 
moment of Brooks’s release from a 
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method of which he had never 
whole-heartedly approved, and 
which had taken a terrific toll from a 
mind too sensitive to endure the suf- 
fering entailed. 

A history of American Literature 
is now in progress. It is planned to 
be in about five volumes, each of 
which will be complete in itself. The 
painting of this large canvas, to- 
gether with some other projects, is 
expected by Brooks to occupy him 
for the remainder of his life. 

We already have enough, it seems 
to me, to estimate Van Wyck Brooks 
as the most important of American 
critics, and the great literary history 
projected can only be the complete 
exposition of a point of view which 
was, almost from-the beginning of 
Brooks’s career, clearly defined. If 
it is that point of view which marks 
the critic’s importance, the literary 
style of the exposition has served to 
bring it home to our consciousness. 

One cannot of course, in criticism 
or in any form of writing, or for that 
matter in any art, separate style 
from content. But perhaps it could 
be said that, even if all of Brooks's 
conclusions were unsound, we would 
have to read him for the felicity with 
which they are expressed. Where 
in English criticism can we find 4 
style so lovely, unless perhaps it be 
in Lytton Strachey, Alice Meynell 
(in Hearts of Controversy), in Vit- 
ginia Woolf, and the brief essays of 
Hilaire Belloc’s Avril? Turn back 
and read again the paragraphs on 
Longfellow, Poe and Hawthorne 4l- 
ready quoted. They will serve as 
specimens. 

The criticism reposes upon a wide 
culture completely apprehended. It 
is indicated by Brooks’s extraordi- 
nary skill in the perfectly apposite, 
unexpected and revealing quotation. 
The memory of the man, which is 
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phenomenal, is united to an ex- 
quisite power of selection, which 
uses quotation as one of the most 
effective instruments of criticism. 

But the style and the method, as I 
have just said, cannot be considered 
in vacuo, but only in relation to the 
substance of what is said, to which 
it confers and from which it receives 
validity. It would have been impos- 
sible to perform nearly so well had 
there been some deficiency in the 
material to be performed upon. 
Therefore I affirm the beauty of 
Brooks’s style to be a confirmation 
of the soundness and penetration of 
his doctrine. 

The criticism rests upon a phi- 
losophy. Bernard de Voto re- 
proaches Brooks for bringing reli- 
gion into criticism, and calls that re- 
ligion Puritanism. Actually Brooks 
is the reverse of a Puritan, and in 
any case it is not a sufficient defini- 
tion of a Puritan, as De Voto sup- 
poses, to say that he is a man pre- 
occupied with the claims of duty. 

But though Brooks is no Puritan, 
either in his personal convictions or 
his immediate ancestry (William 
Ames, the eminent Calvinist theo- 
logian of the sixteenth century, is 
rather remote), an intellectual and 
disinterested Puritanism (as any 
form of the intellectual and the dis- 
interested) wins his admiration. 
Surely no one but Brooks could have 
written this paragraph on Jonathan 
Edwards : 


“I confess to an old-time and so 
to speak aboriginal affection for this 
man, so gently solicitous to make 
up in his daily walk and conversa- 
tion for the ferocious impulsions of 
that brain of his. He was even the 
most romantic of men, as I thought 
once, and I well remember that im- 
mense old musty book of his the- 
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ology, covered with mildew, with its 
desert of tiny print, which I carried 
out with me into the fields and read, 
in the intervals of birdnesting, un- 
der the hedgerows and along the 
borders of the wood: the sun fell for 
the first time on those clammy old 
pages and the pallid thoughts that 
lay in them, and the fieldsparrows 
all about were twittering in a lan- 
guage which, to tell the truth, was 
no more intelligible to me. But 
everything that springs from soli- 
tude shines by a light of its own, and 
Manfred among the Alps was not 
more lonely than this rapt scholar 
in his parsonage among the In- 
dians.” 


A schoolboy enchanted by such a 
tome! The sun, which never shone 


on those pages before, has surely 

never fallen on those pages since! 
Brooks assuredly is in no sense a 

Puritan, and such religious ideas as 


are to be found in the books he has 
so far published are those of a 
moderate Positivism tinged with 
mysticism. But he has a very clear 
concept of “the good life” which in- 
volves him in a deep dissatisfaction 
with the worship of success. And 
this worship, by the way, is a by- 
product of the Puritanism of which 
he has been so absurdly accused. On 
the other hand he has never been 
snared by that delusion of the anti- 
Puritan intellectuals: self-expres- 
sion. “Who,” he has asked, “would 
bother to express ‘a self’?” Rather, 
he goes on, the artist should be con- 
cerned with “his sense of something 
that exists in himself, something not 
personal but universal.” 

In The Ordeal of Mark Twain he 
quotes Lowes Dickinson’s comment 
on the truly religious character of 
American business, and reminds us 
how even Walt Whitman said: “De- 
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mocracy looks with suspicious, ill- 
satisfied eye upon the very poor and 
those out of business; she asks for 
men and women with occupations, 
well-off, owners of houses and acres, 
and with cash in the bank.” It is 
precisely in this that he discovers 
the tragedy of Mark Twain to con- 
sist: “This divided soul who has 
never been able to find any other 
criterion than that of an environ- 
ment which knows no other cri- 
terion but success.” 

The “good life,” on the contrary, 
is for Brooks the domination of life 
by ideas. It was for this reason that 
he was attracted, during the unwari- 
ness of youth, by H. G. Wells, the 
thinness of whose spiritual soil he 
has no doubt long ago perceived. 
The failure to effectuate this “intel- 
lectualism” is, therefore, the source 
of the tragedy he has diagnosed in 
so many lives that to outward seem- 


ing were crammed with success. 
“If writers have any function in 

life,” he writes in one of his Sketches 

in Criticism, “it is to show that the 


disinterested life is possible.” His 
main criticism of America is that it 
has implanted in the vast majority 
of minds “that the getting of a living 
is not a necessity incidental to some 
higher and more disinterested end, 
but that it is the prime and central 
end.” He observes how, as a conse- 
quence, intelligence, when it is not 
devoted to some obviously practical 
object, is isolated, and tends to be- 
comeinhuman. “The theoretical at- 
mosphere in which the American 
intellectual has lived is one that 
bears no relation to society, the 
practical atmosphere in which he 
has lived bears no relation to ideals.” 
Elsewhere he remarks how “Mrs. 
Wharton’s intellectuality positively 
freezes the fingers with which one 
turns her page. . . . Think of the 
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arctic frigidity of Mr. Paul Elmer 
More’s criticism !” 

It is this philosophy of the good 
life which has led Brooks to call 
himself a Socialist. For his Social- 
ism, such as it is, does no more than 
insist that the only work worth do- 
ing is work which a man loves do- 
ing, work for the glory of God rather 
than the profit of stockholders. In- 
dustrialism—quite apart from its 
economic injustice—is evil because 
it makes such disinterestedness vir- 
tually impossible. The question 
which he is forever raising is this: 
“Though trade may have all the 
grace and charm of sportsmanship, 
and all the fervour of religion, 
though it may express itself in the 
most beautiful buildings, though it 
may stimulate the imagination, 
though it may turn a factory into an 
earthly paradise, can it really have 
the essential quality of religion, 
sport and art, can it be at bottom, 
that is to say, disinterested?” 

It is because he looks to artists, 
but especially writers, to uphold 
another criterion that he regards 
their surrender to the blandish- 
ments of vulgar success as an act of 
high treason. He does not demand 
that all writers should be men of 
genius, but that the rank and file— 
they no less than their more gifted 
fellows—should be faithful to their 
high calling. These, he says, “are to 
genius what honesty is to honour.” 
From the artisans and journeymen 
of letters he expects that they “con- 
tinue at their task even when they 
know their own powers are medi- 
ocre,” and that they “have an im- 
personal regard for distinction 
wherever they find it.” 

A point of view so single, so clear, 
and so inexorably insisted upon, has 
I believe, been of incalculable serv- 
ice to America. And the fact that 
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it has been expounded with such a 
wealth of knowledge, such urbanity, 
and such brilliance ensures that the 
effect of Brooks upon our intellec- 
tual life will steadily grow. There is 
no need to subscribe to all his criti- 
cal judgments, or to believe implic- 
itly in all his analyses, to recognize 
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in Brooks one whose work has some- 
thing of the nature of prophecy. 
“False prophets, of course, exist,” 
he writes, “but what makes them 
false is not that events fail to bear 
them out, but that they are untrue to 
their office.” Standing on such 
ground, Van Wyck Brooks is secure. 


THE SNOW COMES SILENTLY 


By DorotHy Hosson 


N light unsandaled feet, as silently 
As all white flawless things, the delicate 
Snow-crystals come, frail-wrought, immaculate, 
To halo stones with transient purity, 
And hood the trees in velvet cowls, and dress 
Bold Babel-towers of man-built masonry 
In brief insignia of saintliness; 


Not with the brassy shrilling, clear and long, 
Of victory-trumpets, not with blatant drums, 
Nor caroled rhapsody of seraph-throng, 

But heraldless, the shy snow-triumph comes 
Mutedly, like the subtle hallowed birth 

Of gentle wisdom, lovelier than song 

Of lyric youth, like sunlight quickening earth; 
Like tiny rare white violets that fold 

Chaste hands in prayer above the leafy mold; 


Like the first glimpse of Beauty, or the sweet 
Approach of God within the reverent soul, 
Like the hushed gaining of a life’s one goal, 
On tiptoe, on fair naked noiseless feet 

In silence mild and mystical and slow 

Into the human-built, soot-sullied street 
Come fragile-carven flakes of starry snow... 
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By Paut Kiniery, Pu.D. 


T is very difficult to ascertain the 

truth with reference to the mi- 
nority problems of present-day Ger- 
many. Undoubtedly the attitude 
toward the Jewish minority varies 
with the locality, just as the attitude 
toward minority groups in this na- 
tion varies to some extent with the 
locality. Then, too, whenever there 
is a conflict of peoples, there is 
bound to be more or less misrepre- 
sentation. It behooves us Ameri- 
cans to be somewhat wary when 
making statements concerning 
European controversies. The issu- 
ance of propaganda did not end on 
November 11, 1918. It is unfortu- 
nate for the world that it did not. It 
is also only too true that the disre- 
gard of the rights of minorities did 
not end on that same date. 

It is advisable, therefore, to limit 
one’s self to ascertaining the official 
attitude of the German government 
toward the Jewish minority group, 
rather than with particular cases in 
particular localities. With refer- 
ence to the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the Jewish element in 
present-day Germany, very definite 
statements have been made by the 
Fascist party as such. The so-called 
Twenty-five Points of the National 
Socialist or Nazi party, constitute 
what we would call its party pro- 
gram. Some of these points are 
very definitely aimed at the Jews. 
There is no question in the minds of 
the Nazi group concerning the unde- 
sirability of the Jewish element in 
German life. Point V. admits of but 
one interpretation: “Only a member 


of our own people may be a citizen. 
Our own people are only those of 
German blood. Therefore no Jew 
may be a member of our people.” 
Point V. further states: “He who is 
not a citizen may live in Germany 
only as a guest and must be governed 
by the laws regulating foreigners.” 
Point VIII., reads: “All further im- 
migration of non-Germans must be 
stopped. We demand that all non- 
Germans who have immigrated to 
Germany since August 2, 1914, shall 
be ousted from the Reich.” Point 
XXIII. contains the following provi- 
sions, “...(b). Non-German news- 
papers require the specific permis- 
sion of the State for publication. 
They may not be printed in the Ger- 
man language. . . . Newspapers 
which work against the common 
good are to be prohibited. . . . We 
demand laws against tendencies in 
art and literature which have a bad 
influence on our life as a people, and 
the closing of institutions which 
conflict with this demand.” 

These points, which, since the rise 
of the Nazi party to its present 
powerful position, have been made 
the law of the land, are so sweeping 
both in their literal statements and 
in their implications that opposi- 
tion to the Nazi party has been made 
practically impossible in Germany. 
The attitude of Hitler had been 
openly hostile to all Jewish influ- 
ence in Germany long before he 
came into power as head of the 
coalition government in Germany in 
January, 1933. After the general 
election of March 5, 1933, which 
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strengthened his position, he was 
free to express himself. The boy 
cott of all Jewish business men, doc- 
tors, and lawyers, on April 1, 1933, 
was not the action of a civilized gov- 
ernment. Storm Troopers partici- 
pated openly in the activities. The 
half-hearted pleas of Hitler were 
more than counteracted by the in- 
citements to violence voiced by 
Goering. Nothing but the chorus of 
condemnation which welled up 
from more advanced sections of 
Europe and America brought about 
the decision that the boycott was to 
be of apparently short duration. As 
a matter of fact, the boycott has 
never been entirely lifted, and can- 
not be lifted because of the Twenty- 
five Points of the National Socialist 
party, which points are considered 
unalterable. Since that time vari- 
ous pieces of legislation have been 
framed with the purpose of exclud- 


ing the Jew from the German na- 


tional life of the future. The rea- 
son assigned is, of course, that the 
Jews had begun to exert an influence 
in Germany out of all proportion to 
their numbers. This in itself was 
more of an indictment of the famed 
Nordic strain than it was of the 
Mediterranean strain of the Jew. It 
appeared that in the Germany of to- 
day the Jew had overcome the obsta- 
cles that had been placed in his way 
since he entered Germany and had 
surpassed, especially in the learned 
professions, the Germans proper, as 
Germans are viewed by Hitler. 

As a matter of fact, it is hard to 
follow the ideas on anthropology ex- 
pressed by Hitler. He seems to be 
of the opinion that all Germans are 
of a pure Nordic strain of some 
kind. He himself would be ousted 
from Germany if the nation took 
seriously the statements that he has 
made, since he is hardly the ideal- 
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ized type of German Nordic. There 
is no doubt that many groups of peo- 
ples have wandered in and out of 
Germany in the past centuries. 
That is evident from the physical 
characteristics of the Germans them- 
selves. There is a great difference 
in the physical appearances of many 
of the southern Germans, when con- 
trasted with the northern Germans. 
The contrast among the Germans is 
in many cases as pronounced as 
among the French. We know that 
the latter people vary, from the 
long headed and somewhat Nordic 
strain found in some parts of north- 
western France, to the short headed 
Alpine type found in the southeast- 
ern part of France, and then again 
to the third or Mediterranean type 
of swarthy and comparatively long 
headed individual found in parts of 
southern France. The Nordic, Al- 
pine, and Mediterranean strains 
may not be quite so evident in Ger- 
many as in France, but to maintain 
that there is racial purity among the 
Germans is to give expression to an 
anthropological absurdity. 

Even Herr Hitler cannot undo 
what centuries of wandering and of 
intermarrying have done. It is just 
as well, as it is extremely doubtful 
if the Germanic peoples of them- 
selves would have accomplished 
much had they not made contacts 
with other peoples, especially to the 
south. There is no arguing the fact 
that the Jews had reached a high de- 
gree of civilization at the time when 
the Germans were living in caves. 
There is no denying the historical 
fact that the past history of the 
Jews is far more filled with signifi- 
cant events than the comparatively 
empty record of the Germanic peo- 
ples. The fusion of the northern 
peoples with the southern groups 
was of benefit to all concerned. The 
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vigor of the north was fused with 
the advanced knowledge of the 
south, new and distinct cultures 
were born, and the world was the 
richer for them. 

Hitler now reverences the word 
Aryan, as though living representa- 
tives who particularly embodied the 
virtue of that name, were stalking 
about present-day Germany. The 
term Aryan more properly refers to 
a common basis of language than to 
an identity of origin. Several of the 
languages of Europe are rooted in a 
common Aryan language, it is true, 
but to say that the Germans are 
rooted in any particular way in an 
Aryan race is to demand a paternity 
which never existed. 

At times, however, it seems that 
the very magnitude of one’s error 
causes one to take renewed determi- 
nation to defend it. Such seems to 
have been the case with the leaders 
of the Hitler régime. 


Although Hit- 
ler is at times a bit vague as to what 
really constitutes an Aryan, he is in 
no doubt as to the physical composi- 


tion of a non-Aryan. A non-Aryan, 
according to the decrees contained 
in the Civil Service law of April 11, 
1933, which was framed with the 
intention of removing Jews from the 
list of applicants to government po- 
sitions, defines a non-Aryan, as “a 
person descended from non-Aryan, 
particularly Jewish parents or 
grandparents. It suffices if one par- 
ent or grandparent is a non-Aryan. 
This applies especially if one par- 
ent or grandparent has professed 
the Jewish religion.” In a supple- 
mentary statement, issued Septem- 
ber 16, 1933, it was decreed that any 
official could be regarded as a non- 
Aryan, whose great-grandfather be- 
longed to the Jewish faith, even if 
the present-day official were bap- 
tized in the Christian Church. After 
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legislation of that sort it was rather 
easy to accuse many in Germany of 
the frightful offense of being a non- 
Aryan. Just what the heinous 
crimes were that were associated 
with non-Aryanism were never 
made very clear by the Hitler gov- 
ernment. 

It is well for us to have definitely 
in mind the number of suspected 
non-Aryans in Germany when this 
legislation was being concocted. 
One would assume offhand that the 
non-Aryans were just about to 
stamp out the long suffering Ger- 
mans of the Reich. As a matter of 
fact, the last reliable figures, those 
of the census of 1925, do not seem 
to furnish much reason for alarm. 
The total population of the Reich in 
1925 was 62,410,619. Of this num- 
ber, the Jewish population consti- 
tuted 564,379. The Jews, then, con- 
stituted less than one per cent of 
the population. Yet the Hitler 
group seized on this small fraction 
of non-Aryanism as the major 
source of Germany’s domestic woes, 
and advanced courageously to the 
battle of the ninety-nine and one- 
tenth against the nine-tenths of one 
per cent represented by the Jews. 
Seldom in world history has any- 
thing more ridiculous been taken 
seriously. Seldom have sordid mo- 
tives been covered with such a thin 
veneer of respectability. 

Since even the followers of Hitler 
realized that they were a bit ridicu- 
lous, considering the odds in their 
favor numerically, it was decided to 
extend non-Aryanism as far as pos- 
sible. By pointing the scornful 
finger of non-Aryanism against any- 
one who seems unable or unwilling 
to trace his ancestry back to the 
figures of German mythology, the 
Hitler group has been able to stale 
that there are about two and one 
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half million non-Aryans in the Ger- 
many of to-day. 

It is said that there are more of 
these non-Aryans in the professional 
fields than there should be, in view 
of their numbers. That is to say, 
the non-Aryans are being con- 
demned because they are so numer- 
ous, representing about two and 
one half million, by a great stretch 
of the imagination, and at the very 
same time, they are being con- 
demned for not being more numer- 
ous in order to justify the numbers 
of them in the learned professions. 
At one and the same time they are 
being condemned as ignorant and 
also as having far too many of their 
children in the higher schools of 
Germany. They are being con- 
demned because they have not 
fused with the other Germans and 
at the same time every conceivable 
barrier is erected to prevent them 
from losing their own particular 
identity. 

One great reason why there are so 
many Jews in the learned profes- 
sions is because they were barred 
from most positions in the civil 
service, army, and navy, under the 
régime of Imperial Germany. As a 
result many Jews were practically 
forced to turn to commerce, indus- 
try, and banking. Many others be- 
came doctors and lawyers, since it 
seemed easier for their native abili- 
ties to win recognition for them in 
those fields than elsewhere. Dur- 
ing the World War 96,327 Jews 
fought for the Fatherland. That 
number represented 17.3 per cent of 
the Jewish population. The per- 
centage of all Germans with the 
colors was a bit higher, being 18.73 
percent. The slight difference may 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
Jewish birthrate had been steadily 
falling for many years before the 
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War, with the result that there were 
fewer Jewish than non-Jewish 
males, comparatively speaking, of 
military age. The Jewish birthrate 
fell from about 32 per thousand in 
1880 to about 16 per thousand in 
1910. During the same period, the 
general German birthrate fell from 
about 41 per thousand to about 33 
per thousand. The Jews were criti- 
cized for multiplying too rapidly, 
and they were also criticized be- 
cause their dropping birthrate 
served as a dangerous example for 
the other Germans. They were 
criticized for over fecundity and for 
race suicide, in practically the same 
breath. 

In concluding the remarks about 
the War record of the Jews, it may 
be stated that of the approximately 
96,000 enlisted, approximately 12,- 
000 were killed during the War. 
That would not seem to indicate 
cowardice. After all, Hitler seemed 
to have survived the War in a re- 
markably fine state of self-preserva- 
tion. Physically he lost nothing 
during those years, and mentally, he 
seems to have gained little. Of the 
Jews who were in the War, on the 
German side, 78 per cent served at 
the front. Despite this, the Nazi 
contention lives on that the Jews in 
the War did little active or danger- 
ous duty. 

The census of 1925 gives us some 
rather reliable figures regarding the 
workers of Prussia. Figures are not 
available which tell the story for 
Germany as a whole, but Prussia 
may well be considered as typical. 
Prussia comprises 60 per cent of 
Germany. Of all the Jews in Ger- 
many, 71.6 per cent live in Prussia. 
In Prussia the Jews comprise 1.5 per 
cent of the population, as compared 
with the nine-tenths of one per cent, 
in the Reich as a whole. 
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In 1925 the working population of 
Prussia totaled 21,267,033. Of that 
total, 225,523 were Jews. The Jews 
represented 1.06 per cent of the 
working population. It is with 
reference to the further use of the 
figures secured from the 1925 cen- 
sus that the controversy arises. The 
Jews are able to present them in 
such a way as to make their partici- 
pation in German economic life 
seem harmless. The Nazi group 
makes use of them in such a way as 
to strike terror into the heart of 
every non-Aryan in Germany. One 
example may be cited, that of com- 
merce and transportation, since that 
is an important field. The Jews 
state the truth in saying that the 
Jewish workers in those fields con- 
stitute but 3.4 per cent of all the 
workers, or 112,188 out of a total of 
3,248,145. That seems harmless, it 
is true. 

The Nazis then take the same 
figures and proclaim that although 
but 17.11 per cent of the working 
population of all Prussia was en- 
gaged in commerce and transporta- 
tion, the Jews were represented in 
these fields by 58.80 per cent of their 
working population. It was said 
that this had enabled them to con- 
trol the financial structure of the na- 
tion. Then as a contrast, it was 
pointed out that although 29.47 per 
cent of the entire working popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture, 
stock-raising and fishing, only 1.74 
per cent of the Jewish population 
was soengaged. The Jew was there- 
fore made out to be a grasping mid- 
dleman, contributing nothing, and 
living on the work of others. Litera- 
ture circulated in this country with 
the approval of the Nazi government 
calls attention to the high percent- 
age of Jewish doctors, lawyers, and 
theater managers in Berlin. Every 
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effort is now being made to lessen 
the number of civil service em- 
ployees who are in any way Jewish, 
and the same statement holds true 
for doctors, dentists, professors, uni- 
versity students, and other fields of 
endeavor. 

And now, what justification has 
there been for all this anti-Semitic 
activity? Have the Jews been en- 
tirely free of all guilt in the matter? 
It is a trite remark to say that it is 
impossible to indict an entire peo- 
ple. That is true of the Jews in Ger- 
many to-day. The Jews, however, 
have suffered because of the activ- 
ities of some of their own members. 
There is no denying the fact that in 
the period after the War, the Jews 
were rather active in Germany 


spreading the tenets of Commu- 
nism, apparently receiving encour- 
agement from Soviet Russia. 


The activities of the Jews, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
are too well known to bear repetition. 
There is no denying the fact that the 
Jews were primarily responsible for 
setting up the so-called Soviet Re- 
public in Munich, in April, 1919. 
The Jews, in the persons of Eisner, 
Toller, and Landauer were promi- 
nent in this effort to destroy the 
unity of the German State. That 
was a serious offense, particularly in 
post-War Germany, and no effort 
should be made to minimize it. 

The Jewish school assessor, Low- 
enstein, who openly espoused and 
fought for a system of education in 
which all religious belief would be 
ridiculed as a vestigial inheritance 
of a benighted era, was definitely 
harming his own group. The Jews 
in Germany were aiming to control 
as much of the influence of the news- 
papers as possible. They were agi- 
tating for more outspoken opposi- 
tion upon the part of Jews against 
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anti-Semitism during years when 
anti-Semitism was comparatively 
quiescent in the German Republic. 

Without making any effort, then, 
to estimate mathematically the guilt 
or innocence of the Jews as such, we 
may say that the Jews are not en- 
tirely without blame. That does not, 
however, justify the action that has 
been taken against them. A com- 
paratively small fraction of the Jew- 
ish population was involved. The 
numerical strength of the non-Jew- 
ish German population was always 
great enough to outvote easily the 
Jewish element. It seems, more- 
over, that the legislation against, 
and the boycotting of, the Jews have 
been inhumanly severe. It is un- 
just to deprive Jewish professional 
men of the right to practice merely 
because they are of Jewish descent. 
However, it perhaps would not be 
unreasonable for the government to 
decree that in the future, only a 
given percentage of the various pro- 
fessional groups might be composed 
of persons of Jewish extraction. It 
would be advisable, perhaps, to limit 
the influence which any given strain 
might have in a profession. Prog- 
ress would be more apt to develop in 
the presence of several competing 
strains or groups. 

In view of the contributions made 
by the Jews during the War, in lives 
and money, it seems unreasonable 
to bar them so definitely from civil 
or governmental positions. It would 
be far more reasonable to admit at 
least the number to which they 
would be entitled on the basis of 
their population. If certain Jews 
circulated ideas subversive of Ger- 
man welfare, these Jews could be 
dealt with by the constituted au- 
thoritics. There is no need or justi- 
fication for a general condemnation 
of all Jews. 
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In conclusion, then, we may ask 
what our attitude should be toward 
the oppressed minority of Jews in 
Germany. Personally, I think it 
should be the attitude we should 
have toward a government which 
oppresses any group, minority or 
majority, when such oppression con- 
stitutes a violation of human rights. 
It is a violation of human rights to 
deprive a man of the right to con- 
tinue making his livelihood in a 
legitimate trade or profession. The 
Nazi administration has done that 
in Germany. Fair-minded and in- 
telligent people should openly con- 
demn such intolerance whenever 
and wherever it rears its head. To 
remain silent at such a time is 
equivalent to granting it an approv- 
al. I am not indicting all the Ger- 
man people. It would be as unfair 
to indict them for what Hitler is do- 
ing, as it is for him to indict all the 
Jews because of the activities of a 
few so-called leaders. 

It is as contemptible for a govern- 
ment in Germany to persecute a Jew 
because he is a Jew, as it is for a 
government in Russia to persecute 
a person because he is a Christian, 
or for an administration in Mexico 
to persecute an individual because 
he is a Catholic. It could not be 
more contemptible. There are lim- 
its to human depravity. The gov- 
ernmental administrations of pres- 
ent day Germany, Russia, and Mex- 
ico are all outside the pale of civili- 
zation. No administration which so 
arbitrarily limits human freedom as 
does each of these nations is entitled 
to the respect of the liberty loving 
American people, and it is necessary 
for us to condemn oppression wher- 
ever it appears. The world of to-day 
is too small to allow such practices 
to develop and infect the rest of the 
nations. 
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By Epwarp Berein, S.J. 


S Romeo a poet? Let him for- 

swear the muse. Will he not, it 
is for Juliet to say farewell. The 
muse is a jealous mistress; when she 
takes a mortal to her embrace she 
spoils him for the hearth. What 
damsel, though the paragon of her 
sex, can hope to share in such a love? 
A drudge, and nothing more, is all 
the helpmate of flesh and blood can 
look to be. She must fain content 


herself with the leavings in those 
odd moments when Endymion is 
dropped from the lap of poetry to 
wake up Tom or Dick or Harry amid 
the prose of bread and butter and 
pots and pans. The poet that enters 
into an earthly union is a bigamist. 


What is heavenly in him belongs to 
the immortals. The best that the 
consort, vulgarly known as the wife, 
can own is the clay. 

Even so, to have won the heart of 
one of those renowners of Beatrice 
and Laura, to have been the one at 
the sound of whose name in a dole- 
ful ballad greensick girls of after- 
time will heave their sighs, one who 
will tickle the curiosity of quidnuncs 
in far-off ages and set them grub- 
bing in the dust, for whom acade- 
micians will build monuments of 
learning,—compared with this as a 
dowry to glorify rags the gold of 
Cophetua is so much trash. Yes, 
but what is it worth to her now when 
the smiles she gets to starve on are 
as rare and wrinkled as crusts tossed 
to Lazarus? Well for her if in the 
long hours of solitude she can give 
herself the assurance that his Egeria 
is really the muse and not an earthly 
rival. If such a glory is worth hav- 


ing at such a price is for her to de- 
termine who has to pay. But if 
what she wants is affection let her 
ask herself, and find the answer be- 
times, are the sonnets made to her 
eyebrows any better than the gen- 
eral run? Love’s young dream has 
a rude awakening; there is many a 
storm to weather before the disillu- 
sionment of middle age. How is it 
all going to look to Juliet, the world 
that smiles so fair on the young eyes 
gazing out over the balcony, when 
the dimples have hardened into 
wrinkles and the crow’s-feet have 
come; when the gold of her tresses 
has lost its sheen and Romeo’s pate 
is bare of its flowing locks? Will 
“Jo Anderson” be the tune to pipe 
after they have climbed the hill to- 
gether? Wisdom can be learned at 
the expense of others, even by two 
young heads that are nestling close 
together to peer eye to eye into the 
future. Experience will come too 
late. 

Poet’s corner is full, all too full, 
of gossip about love affairs. “Every 
Jack shall have his Jill” seems never 
out of tune. Would there were half 
as good reason to rear a stave now 
and then about some Joan having 
her Darby. How much less unpleas- 
ant reading the annals of poetry 
would make if Baucis and Philemon 
were as often to be found with ink- 
stained fingers as with horny palms. 
The cottage at the end of a lane 
winding through trim lawns gay 
with flowers may be anything but an 
abode of peace. The flowers along 
the pathway that leads to many 4 
poet’s threshold have been watered 
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with tears. Push open the door and 
pass within, and what you find is a 
cheerless hearth. Why, of all spots 
on earth, should this be the last place 
to look for happiness? Where do 
poets learn all they tell us about love 
except in their own hearts? How 
could they display such ingenuity in 
breaking hearts unless they were 
more to be loved? By all odds, we 
ought to find them happy with their 
mates, and making them happy too, 
happier even than the Colins and 
the Chloes whose affection deepens 
with the passing years. Explain it 
as we may, there is enough of talk 
to make the phrase “an uxorious 
poet” sound like a contradiction in 
terms. No ordinary lantern would 


furnish light enough for the Dioge- 
nes in search of the poet who has 
wrought the wonder of making a 
happy home. 

What the wedded age of gammer 


Juliet would have been with gaffer 
Romeo is as conjectural as the court- 
ship of Darby and Joan. As fancy 
lists we can paint them to ourselves, 
—the twain of Verona on their gold- 
en wedding day, looking back in un- 
ruffled calm upon the years of bliss 
whose overture was so wild and 
stormy, over the heads of children 
and grandchildren, some perhaps 
with tales of their own to tell of the 
course that true love runs; or the 
Yorkshire couple, as they start out 
to climb the hill together, in a court- 
ship no less boisterous, and perhaps 
as full of song. But Friar Laurence, 
however little he may be of lover or 
poet, is less of a lunatic. He does 
not need to be told how far to trust 
the most impassioned dithyramb 
that ever tinkled in a serenade, or 
what to think of any epithalamium 
that was ever writ as a charm 
against family jars. What would be 
to the purpose, if he could come at 
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it, is a word in season to whisper 
caution in lovers’ ears. All the 
homely wisdom of our rude West- 
erners is worse than useless, it is 
profanation, — our Davy Crocketts 
and Poor Richards, with their “Go 
slow!” and “Be sure you’re right, 
then go ahead.” Disenchantment is 
bound to come, if not sooner, then 
later, with all the shock of a dash 
of cold water in the face of a dream- 
er. But if there is a word that will 
open her eyes as gently as the kiss 
that roused the Sleeping Beauty, 
Friar Laurence is the one to find it. 
He may as well save his breath for 
his orisons. Less than his shrewd- 
ness is required to know where such 
a passion will throw the physic of 
wisdom. Of all the words that ever 
went into an adage, even on a tongue 
as smooth as his, not one but would 
sound like blasphemy in ears still 
palpitating with Romeo’s love lyrics, 
one who has claims of her own to 
poethood, and can make them good 
by outriming her suitor in a tenzon 
over nightingales or the moon. 
But, by a stroke of good fortune, 
just what is needed is ready to hand, 
furnished by a poet, in Canto xcevii. 
of “In Memoriam,” where in a flaw- 
less picture may be seen the best 
that is to be hoped for by a poet’s 
mate, as lonely, though never absent 
from his side, as was Mariana in her 
Moated Grange. This Friar Lau- 
rence may place in the hands of his 
fair client, and meanwhile it will 
spare us further words about an 
anything but pleasant pathology. 
But the mention of Tennyson calls 
up the vision of a happy home at 
Farringford, and there is another at 
Grasmere, and still another at Casa 
Guidi, and there may be other sun- 
dry to add before we get down as far 
on the list as “Papa” Southey. Here 
is something to bid a lovelorn lass 
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take heart of grace. But suppose 
golden weddings, instead of growing 
rarer and rarer as the golden age re- 
cedes farther into the past, were as 
much the usual thing as a divorce in 
Hollywood. What a flutter would 
be set up in the hymeneal stock mar- 
ket! or at least in that corner of it 
where the Becky Sharps are setting 
their caps for the bays. Down the 
entry would go in their common- 
place books on a page apart. That 
is the place to look for quotations in 
matrimonial futures. There chances 
are weighed, hits and misses are not- 
ed, with all a gamester’s interest in 
a tip. There wedding bells are set 
ringing on calculation. But those 
who work out their love-ditties by 
logarithms are not the Juliets. They 
blow theirs in soap-bubbles. Fancy 


Juliet turned cynic and letting fall 
from her lips a smart saying about 


lovers’ vows that would class them 
with dicers’ oaths. When that day 
comes her Romeo will have ceased 
to be all that makes him what he is, 
like no one else that ever was or ever 
will be. There is no rhetoric to gloss 
her into sicklying her maiden medi- 
tations with the fallacies of com- 
mon sense, or anything else that is 
common. What has she to learn 
from any other inamorata when 
there is no second term of compari- 
son anywhere to be found? He is 
to her the only Man, as Laura was 
to Petrarch the only Woman. Catas- 
trophes and happy endings can have 
no meaning for one that lives in a 
world of her own. 

Soap-bubbles are soap-bubbles— 
to hard common sense—by whomso- 
ever blown, whether by Miss Sharp 
or Miss Capulet. But what can com- 
mon sense make out of them? Some 
better guide must be found when 
we set out to explore one of these 
spheres of iridescent emptiness or 
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we shall never get very far. Its two 
worlds of concavity and convexity, 
though near enough all but to touch, 
lie so far apart that castles can come 
tumbling down on either side with- 
out the noise being heard across the 
boundary. Cronies who have eaten 
their peck of salt together may dwell 
far remote, kept strangers for a life- 
time by a flimsy film. What could 
leagues of desolate wastes and 
chains of inaccessible mountains do 
more? The Looking Glass through 
which Alice clambered is a Cyclo- 
pean wall in comparison, but the 
worlds it sunders are not farther 
apart. A pipeful of suds, to evapo- 
rate in an instant, is erected into a 
barrier on which the hardest facts 
of life, and even human hearts, will 
break. The best of logicians has 
no battering-ram to storm it. It 
is the wall which bards and sages 
have had to scale for a fytte or a 
wise saw. 

It takes only an ordinary pair of 
eyes to see what Becky finds in her 
bubble. Any one of us, standing 
outside with her, can watch her as 
she balances it on her palm, where it 
rests for a space until it bursts, leav- 
ing unchanged the world it reflected 
in gorgeous hues,—or the half- 
world, for that is the most that a 
hemisphere can show at a time. If 
that is all we can see we know next 
to nothing about them. Little we 
dream of what it is to live in one 
which is itself a universe, as a dew- 
drop is to an animalcula, and cannot 
burst without leaving chaos, because 
it envelopes self, and Romeo, and 
ALL. Without some little experi- 
ence from the inside to add to his 
stock in trade, the moralist is too 
poorly equipped to set up as a phi- 
losopher of either the weeping oF 
laughing sort. No eye blind to the 
difference in the shapes which the 
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colors take on the inner and the out- 
er wall will ever roll in a fine frenzy. 
It is in the head of one who, what- 
ever he may make out of the sock if 
Puck will show him the way, had 
better leave the buskin alone. The 
theatricalities there are not for any 
chance comer to meddle with. Mines 
of richest lode, waiting to be coined 
into tragedy of purest mint, enough 
to stock the playhouses for all time, 
will stay undug as they have lain 
for ages. A beggarly few is all that 
will ever reach the footlights. Some 
demon must be keeping jealous 
guard, for they seem as hard to get 
at as the hoard of the Nibelungs or 
the gold from which the Griffins 
ward off the Arimaspians. The vol- 
ume into which could be bound the 
best to be gleaned from the litera- 
ture of two dozen centuries makes a 
slender sheaf to match with all the 
bales of straw. Proof sufficient how 
few have returned, like a demigod 
from the realms of Dis, after having 
won their way far enough into the 
depths to catch sight of Clotho’s dis- 
taff and haggle for one of the webs 
which the Sisters weave out of 
dreams from the ivory gate. Daily 
and hourly some one enters in of 
whom the world hears no more: for 
the portal stands wide open, and 
there is no three-headed monster 
barking there,—open to all except 
curiosity-seekers, such as psycholo- 
gists and statisticians, who, with 
their optics made for pikestaffs, idle 
their time making observations on 
dreamers. Only now and then in 
the course of ages does some one 
come back with a tale that will never 
die. It is not enough for the drama- 
turge to be drowned like Alice in his 
own tears. He needs to find the 
book which Prospero buried fath- 
oms deep and, having found it, to 
learn its language. Any one of these 


bubbles will do for Prospero’s ocean, 
but it is as far away from where the 
burgher counts his cash as if it were 
in Aldebaran. 

But it is no less hard for those 
within to look out on the world of 
facts. A ray of light from the re- 
gions of the level-headed would 
scatter the phantasmagoria like 
fairy rounds at cockcrow. If the 
wise do not cut much of a figure in 
romance as it is lived or imagined, 
the reason must be that they have 
sense enough to keep themselves 
out. The maiden that loved wisely, 
if such there ever was, may well 
have been the one that grew up into 
the valiant woman who won from 
the wisest of men the praise that her 
value is from afar. Surely our prov- 
erb-making ancestors who discov- 
ered honor among thieves would 
have rounded out the couplet with 
something about wisdom among 
lovers if they found enough of the 
commodity for an oxymoron. But 
they gave it up with a saying about 
“to love and to be wise.” What goes 
into the making of the traditional 
heroine, and the same can be said 
of the hero, is the preponderance of 
heart over head, a deal of impulse 
and a dearth of reflection, just what 
we find in the poet. The wisdom of 
poets! Is it this we mortals lack 
that Puck should call us fools? 
Compared with those beams that 
light the path of the immortals and 
make haloes around their heads, 
reason may be no better than a tal- 
low candle. Nevertheless it is all 
we have, and to its kindly whispers 
we owe the caution that saves us 
from many a costly blunder. Where 
does it come from, this glorious 
light that never yet was Seen on 
land or sea? A question to be asked 
before we venture to borrow it free- 
ly for daily use. From imagination, 
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which is another name for fancy, 
which, in poet’s lingo, is another 
name for love. 


“Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head.” 


Such a language seems fit to be the 
vernacular of beings to whom it is 
all the same whether they go a-may- 
ing or a-wooing, whether they make 
songs or make love. Either way, 
they live up to their Saxon name of 
“maker.” And when we latinize 
their other name of “seer” what we 
get is a visionary. They see more 
with half an eye than any sage can 
with both of his wide open. But as 
much may be said of all experts in 
half-truths. It is when we have to 
put two and two together that our 
troubles begin. If they cannot see 
by it how to untie one of their own 
hard knots what are the rest of us 
going to do with a thing so starry? 
While they are teaching us how to 
hitch our wagon to a star they can- 
not get their own wagons to run on 
the ground. They show themselves 
so ingenious in making the world 
over into something less ugly as a 
place to live in, so helpless in find- 
ing their way about in the world as 
it is. All that they have to offer to 
a workaday world is a plaything in- 
stead of a tool. The man of affairs, 
much as he loves to escape into their 
company from the noise and dust, 
to feel his spirit cleansed and fresh- 
ened, would sooner think of hand- 
ing the business of life over to the 
Pantagruelists than to the Pantiso- 
crats. Imagine a group of them 
gathered around the table to make a 
treaty at Vienna or Versailles! 
When poet and poetess fall in love, 
where do they have to go to get them- 
selves out of the mess they have 
made for themselves and all that 
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belongs to them? Not to one for 
whom a primrose is more than it is, 
nor to one for whom it is nothing 
more, but to a hermit that lives in a 
grot. Friar Laurence, however he 
came by the knowledge, knows their 
bubbles inside and out. That is why 
he is able to turn one of them inside 
out. But all the wisdom in his wise 
old head will go for nothing unless 
he can get some of it into the heads 
on these young shoulders. Since 
that is not to be done he has to play 
the child with them. The time 
comes for lads and lasses to step into 
the shoes of fathers and mothers, 
and then they will find it as hard to 
teach their own brood as they once 
found it to learn. But in the mean- 
time? Callow youth mounted on a 
courser will win in a canter from 
hoary eld astride a jade; but when 
it comes to bridling in transports on 
this side the bounds of reason, if the 
nag remembers what it learned in 
the manage about tossing a curvet, 
the madcap will be bested every 
time. 

Nowhere outside of Arcadia can 
love be all an affair of ringlets 
twined with bays. What a delight- 
ful land for tourist fancy to stray 
in! where the village blacksmiths 
toil for no other reason than that 
their sweat is wanted for a rime, but 
with never a school of experience 
which one of our captains of indus- 
try would open his moneybag to en- 
dow. How peaceful is the rest in 
one of its churchyards at the side of 
some mute inglorious Milton who 
never saw an almshouse even 
through the outer gate. But less 
than a Sabbath day’s journey across 
the frontier is Grub Street, with its 
no end of attics for starvelings. No 
more prosaic spot can be thought of 
to wake up in from golden dreams. 
Impecuniosity is the badge of the 
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poetic tribe, and always has been 
ever since the days when Homer 
begged his bread. That is the re- 
flection that came to the mind of the 
diarist at the sight of a shabby fu- 
neral in the streets of Stuart Lon- 
don,—“‘a poor poet.” They are not 
to be called “makers” for the money 
they make. A “Paradise Lost” is 
not written at the dictation of a 
yvenal muse. However, the main 
worry of song birds does not seem 
to be about the wherewithal for the 
next meal. Instances of starvation 
are too far to seek to create a scare 
about poets being an ill-fed race. 
And by the same thaumaturgic fac- 
ulty which transforms the luxury of 
a loveless boudoir into an ogre’s 
den, one of those ash heaps where 
fairy godmothers find their Cinder- 
ellas can become a dovecot. The 
béte noire of a poet’s hearth is lone- 
someness. If that is what Juliet’s 
dream is to end in, the decorations 
matter little. How soon after she 
has doffed the bridal veil for the 
kitchen apron is she going to find it 
out? Never fear! 
more company than she wants. A 
line in a poem is an invitation to the 
mob to crowd into her sanctuary. 
Not all the tears dropped in sleep- 
less nights run down to swell the 
main stream which passes into ob- 
livion. Her poet, if truly a poet, 
and truly her’s, will be sure to catch 
one of them as it falls. He will have 
to blab, and the world will have to 
listen. She cannot have her name 
carved on a jewel five words long 
without letting it become a byword. 
The forefinger of all time that wears 
one of these jewels is often pointed 
at a shrinking figure. 

As soon as a name is tossed in the 
air talebearers take hold of it and 
bandy it from mouth to mouth until 
the owner would fain disown it. 


She will have 
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Her’s may end by being as battered 
as Helen of Troy’s. She is denied 
the last consolation of one who is 
crossed in love, to be left in peace 
to eat her heart out in solitude and 
go down into a forgotten grave with 
nobody any the wiser. There are 
the generations of scribblers yet un- 
born, a parlous crew, merciless as 
Shylocks, whose trade it is to dock the 
wages which chronicles pay to heart- 
aches in fame. She is cheating her- 
self with vain hopes if she thinks to 
win a poet’s love and fare any better 
than her sisters in escaping the tattle 
of mongers who purvey titbits to 
prurient ears. Happier she if she re- 
mained in the crowd of Phyllises and 
Chloes, at peace with their Strephons 
and Corydons. Would she know at 
what risk she has her name put in a 
ditty to be sung down the ages, and 
to be made immortal with a kiss, she 
has only to enter the alcove of a 
library whose shelves are laden with 
poet-lore and take down the first 
volume that comes to hand labeled 
with his name or her own. She can 
make herself miserable by anticipa- 
tion. She will have her eyes opened 
to what is expected of her,—to take 
the blame, not only for her own 
shortcomings, but for his as well. 
Marble flawless enough to be carved 
into a Galatea for one of these Pyg- 
malions is not dug from any quarry; 
and where perfection falls short dis- 
appointment is a matter of course. 
She might be compact of all the 
Penelopes and Griseldas and Cor- 
delias that ever breathed and still 
not escape the danger of having a 
presumptive case made out against 
her without a shred of evidence for 
an unpleasant word. There must 
be some blight in the angel with 
whom a sweet singer cannot get 
along. “Must be” is a necessity 
which has been the mother of much 
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literary invention. Books have been 
filled with heroics that never came 
from the hero. Nowhere is more 
dexterity shown than in the grace 
with which the leap is made from 
what might, could, would, or should 
have been to what actually was. 
Since the fault was her’s it is the 
critic’s duty to find it, or, when he 
cannot, to guess atit. With enough 
of that ingenuity which thought out 
the institution of the whipping-boy 
any amount of blame can be shifted 
from the culprit to undeserving 
shoulders. So much is not more 
than woman has borne and can be 
made to bear again, but what is un- 
endurable is to be sent to join the 
Ariadnes and the Didos in the crowd 
of jilted lovers. Nevertheless the 
ugly truth will out, and all the world 
will know how she came to be left for 
another, and perhaps another and 
another. All hail to Lotharios as 
gay as some we know, with as many 
lovelocks for trophies as an Iroquois 
brave wears scalps in his belt. 
Bluebeards or Don Juans, there 
are poets that cut a better figure in 
their singing-robes than in disha- 
bille. If immortal ears can tingle, 
the gossip of literary backstairs is 
enough to set some of them on fire. 
Once a poet has made the world his 
kin all Bohemia becomes his famil- 
iar. There is no longer any sanctity 
left for those intimate personal de- 
tails that bosom friends keep close 
from each other. Long before he 
has had time to turn dust, they will 
have picked the lock of his escritoire, 
some Daedalus will have found the 
spring to the secret compartment, 
and papers that were meant for no 
eye but his own will be scattered to 
the winds along the highway at the 
feet of any and every passerby,— 
love-letters and diary, along with 
unpaid butcher-bills and the inven- 
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tory of his wardrobe. No small part 
of the ana that literati have in their 
heads they have reached by wading 
knee-deep through skulduggery for 
it, as historians theirs through 
blood. Apologists would have an 
easier time of it if song could be 
taken as the pledge of a life that is 
all music, pitched high, and never 
out of tune. But the poet is not a 
bird whose plumage can be told 
from his note. Sweet strains draw 
every eye, sometimes to a covert in- 
to which it is better not to look. 
Those whose trade it is to make 
what is a joy forever have less right 
than others to add to the amount of 
ugliness of which the world already 
has more than enough. Would that 
they were always to be found on the 
heights to which they beckon, or 
climbing there. A creator of loveli- 
ness dwarfing himself to a moral 
pygmy alongside the clodhopper 
whom he charms to rapture is not a 
pleasant sight to see. Still, if they 
are a disappointment to the Parent’s 
Assistant by a refusal to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days, nei- 
ther was it from them that the mis- 
anthrope learned his scorn of hu- 
mankind. If they were as easily 
contented as the average man they 
would not sing so sadly as they do, 
nor would they ever be found, as 
sometimes they are, below the level 
of the man in the street. No one that 
has ever come under their spell 
would care to be the Saul who would 
try to spit the singer that drives dull 
care away. Only pride of a very 
mean sort would find any gratifica- 
tion in looking down on one that has 
just been seen soaring in the clouds. 
What is more to be feared is that 
the poet will become the spoiled 
child of his biographer. Leave it to 
the eyes of a fond parent to see vir- 
tue in what is naughtiness to every 
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one else. “Art for art’s sake,” un- 
derstood as a justification of liter- 
ary antics from which decent Philis- 
tines turn away in disgust, has been 
widened to uses beyond weaving 
festoons out of guano. The artist 
himself goes on to find in it a firman 
for escapades, and his worshiper a 
glass through which foul looks fair. 
What if So-and-so caused tears to 
run down in torrents? He made 


such music out of the cascades. So 
heigh-ho! What care we! The 
more fools the Highland Marys for 
letting their hearts get broken. An 
age cannot be all forsaken by chiv- 
alry so long as it keeps up the cry of 
“women and children first’; but 
what are we to think of knights of 
the quill who, in a quarrel between 
the poet and his lady fair rush in to 
defend the ogre? 


VILLAGE NIGHT 


By FRANCES FRIESEKE 


HE village sleeps. 


Under the yew, a low wall turns 
With dreaminess around the church, 
And stone or earthen bed 
Holds peacefully its dead, 


Under the moon. 


Below their roofs 


Small houses rest with curtained panes 
And doors closed on a moon-lit step. 
The bats, like dream-led things, 

Slant low on scalloped wings, 


Under the stars. 


One window shines, 


One only, where two candles flame. 
Yet there, in peace, one also sleeps, 
And undisturbed by light. 
A woman, still and white, 


With serious lips. 


She will not wake. 


The sun will finger her closed blinds, 
Her roses bloom unheeded now. 

But in the deep moon’s light 
Drugged and silent with night 


The village sleeps. 





BROTHER JUNIPER TO MRS. MURPHY 


By WILLLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


RS. P. LEFFINGWELL MUR- 
PHY, 
New York City. 


My DEAR Mrs. MurpHy: 

I have before me your letter tell- 
ing me that you have decided to send 
Oswald to the Calvin Updike Pre- 
paratory School this semester, for 
the following reasons: (1) You want 
him to go to Yale, and Updike makes 
a specialty of preparing students 
for Yale; (2) You are disgusted with 
the narrowness of so many teachers 
in Catholic schools, and you want 
Oswald to have a breadth of vision 
that will take in, as it were, all hu- 
manity. (I would go even further 
than that, if he were my son.) I note 
also that you ask me two pertinent 
questions: (1) Do I think you are 
right in sending Oswald to Updike? 
and (2) Will he lose his faith there? 

The answers to your questions 
are No and Yes, but before I elabo- 
rate on them, with your permission 
I will discuss your reasons: 

(1) If he must go to Yale, Updike 
will get him in as well as any school 
I can think of. Most of the teachers 
at Updike are Yale men, and for 
several years past Updike men have 
done remarkably well on the Yale 
football teams. Not that that gets 
a man in, but human nature, my 
dear Mrs. Murphy, is, as you have 
probably had occasion to observe, 
human nature. 

(2) I won’t guarantee that there 
is no narrowness in any of the Cath- 
olic schools, though I believe that 
their teaching in general is better, 
even in secular subjects, than in 


most of the other schools—especial- 
ly is this true of history, which you 
mention particularly in your letter. 
But I happen to be peculiarly able 
at this moment to tell you what sort 
of history Oswald will get at Up- 
dike. The head of the history de- 
partment there is an old and valued 
acquaintance of mine; a fine, up- 
standing, two-fisted fellow (I don’t 
know how many fists the average 
history teacher among the Jesuits 
or Christian Brothers possesses, but 
I can vouch for the man at Updike— 
I have seen him, and he has two) 
and a gentleman whose check I 
would cash, had I the means, or 
whose word I would take, for any 
reasonable sum, such as five dollars. 
Sometimes I think he is a little puz- 
zled and disappointed at my being, 
as he says, five hundred years behind 
the times—in other words, a Cath- 
olic; but when I answer that on the 
contrary I am five hundred years 
ahead of the times, he laughs up- 
roariously, and takes it all in good 
part, as one of my little idiosyncra- 
sies. At any rate, we are on excel- 
lent terms, as summer neighbors, 
and when I received your letter, I 
did not hesitate to ask him to let me 
see the text he uses for his high- 
pressure work in medieval history. 

He depends largely, I find, on a 
very concise summary called An- 
cient and Medieval History, by Lu- 
cian Lamm, M.A. He uses other 
texts, of course, but Lamm’s “out- 
line” is what the boys are required 
to remember, in fact, almost to 
memorize, for the College Entrance 
Board Examinations. If you could 
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glance over the title-page of this 
book, my dear Mrs. Murphy, I imag- 
ine you would find it reassuring, for 
it sets forth that Mr. Lamm is Chair- 
man of the History Department of 
the Franklin K. Lane High School 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is author 
also of American History, etc., etc. 
The book from which Oswald will 
derive his lasting impressions of 
medieval history (chiefly, that is to 
say, the history of the Catholic 
Church) is published by the College 
Entrance Book Company, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The little 
work of 174 pages covers a vast 
scope, the history of several thou- 
sand years boiled down, so to speak, 
into a classroom tabloid, and all so 
simply and clearly expressed that 
any boy of average intelligence ought 
to be able to “get it cold,” as the 
phrase is, and pass the examination. 
I find here and there evidences that 
Mr. Lamm has tried to be fair in the 
presentation of some of the contro- 
versial questions (though all the im- 
portant questions, dear Madam, are 
controversial!). For example, his 
review questions on page 147 in- 
clude this one: “Why is it better to 
speak of the Protestant ‘revolt’ and 
of the Catholic ‘reformation’ rather 
than, as was formerly done, of the 
Protestant ‘reformation’ and the 
Catholic ‘counter-reformation’?” 
This indicates to me that Mr. Lamm 
is not one of those history instruc- 
tors so numerous even to-day in the 
non-Catholic schools, who persist in 
teaching discredited canards year 
in and year out, even after the truth 
is pointed out to them. Somebody 
seems to have told Mr. Lamm that 
the Church began to reform her own 
members before Luther. But he is 
evidently a man who passed from 
the ignorant old Protestant tradi- 
tion to the hardly less ignorant mod- 
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ern agnostic-liberal tradition, and 
judging by this opus, he has yet 
many things to learn. 

He says of Mohammed that “per- 
secuted in his efforts to make con- 
verts, he fled from Mecca, his birth- 
place, to Medina.” As a matter of 
record, Mrs. Murphy, this rising 
young Billy Sunday of the seventh 
century, was invited by the big but- 
ter-and-egg men of Medina, then al- 
most exclusively a Jewish commu- 
nity, to go there and put the fear of 
God into some marauding tribes 
who were making life miserable for 
them. This he did, when he found 
it safe to do so—he sent some fol- 
lowers ahead first, to see how they 
would be treated—and with great 
success. But when the Jews disap- 
pointed his hope that they would ac- 
cept his heresy, he turned on them 
even more violently than Luther did 
a few centuries later, and gave them 
what your son Oswald would prob- 
ably describe as the bum’s rush. 
There is an interesting account of 
all this in the Cambridge Medieval 
History, but notin Lamm. But per- 
haps it will make no difference to 
Oswald why Mohammed made his 
well-advertised hegira. He is likely 
to get an inadequate sense of values, 
however, from Mr. Lamm’s state- 
ment that Mohammedanism “dif- 
fered from the medieval Church in 
the absence of a church organiza- 
tion, a priesthood, elaborate cere- 
monials and images.” In short, one 
gathers that Mohammedanism 
lacked just those characteristics 
that good Protestants have always 
objected to in the Catholic Church. 
After Oswald has read enough of 
Mr. Lamm’s book to feel that Prot- 
estantism was a great improvement 
on Catholicism, he will have a notion 
that Mohammedanism isn’t so bad, 
either. He won’t know that Mr. 
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Lamm, in his professional reticence, 
has omitted all of the really impor- 
tant differences between our Faith 
and Mohammed’s. 

Reading on, we come to an ac- 
count of the origin of Christianity 
that is peculiarly like the one in 
Goodenough’s notorious freshman 
history syllabus at Yale. “Chris- 
tianity,” writes Mr. Lamm, “arose 
among the Jews in Palestine, and 
was one of the numerous Oriental 
religions in the Roman Empire. To 
many serious-minded and cultivated 
persons none of the existing faiths 
offered much spiritual satisfaction. 
The worship of the old pagan gods 
and of the emperor seemed outworn. 
The mystic cults of the East (like 
the worship of Isis in Egypt, of 
Mithras in Persia and of Cybele in 
Phrygia) though they promised im- 
mortality; and the teachings of the 
philosophers, though they attacked 
the older polytheism, gave little hope 
for salvation. Christianity bore 
many resemblances to the prevail- 
ing faiths. But it made a more 
widespread appeal because it held 
out hope to the lowly and to the 
broken-hearted. To this comfort- 
ing faith Christianity added the com- 
pelling personality of Jesus. He 
wrought miracles, promised re- 
demption from sin and evil and 
preached peace among men. Jesus 
was born during the reign of Augus- 
tus in the province of Judea and 
was crucified during the reign of 
Tiberius, charged with planning to 
make himself king of the Jews, his 
people.” 

I haven’t time to point out all the 
errors in this rehash of pseudo- 
scientific “higher criticism” by Ger- 
man Jews of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If Mr. Lamm doesn’t know 
that Our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ was put to death for blas- 
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phemy, for saying that He was the 
Son of God, and not for a political 
offense, he must have neglected to 
read his principal source, the New 
Testament, for the matter is clear- 
ly set forth. And how came he to 
write that “to this comforting faith 
Christianity added the compelling 
personality of Jesus”? Let us be 
charitable and say he doesn’t know 
any better; but in that case is he fit 
to mold the mind of your son? It is 
as though a man wrote about the 
comfort that Bacteriology has given 
the world and then added casually, 
“To this comforting science Bacteri- 
ology added the compelling per- 
sonality of Pasteur.” In fact, it is 
far worse than that. I don’t need to 
point out to such a good Catholic as 
you, my dear Mrs. Murphy, that it 
is blasphemous to speak of the “per- 
sonality” of “Jesus,” as though He 
were only a man like Pasteur. Note 
that Mr. Lamm attributes Moham- 
medanism to Mohammed, and Lu- 
theranism to Luther; but Christian- 
ity is just something that grew up 
by itself and then “added the com- 
pelling personality of Jesus”! This 
is “the spirit that dissolves Christ” 
with a vengeance! And as for the 
persecution of the early Christians, 
it was not because their Master's 
doctrine cut His enemies to the 
heart and flung a protest into the 
face of the idolatry of a man and 
the whole rotten morality of the 
time, but, according to Mr. Lamm, 
“their opposition to war and their 
attacks on private property stamped 
them—to use present-day expres- 
sions—as ‘pacifists,’ ‘socialists,’ and 
‘bolsheviks’ —in other words, as 
enemies of the existing order.” So 
St. Paul was just another Upton Sin- 
clair, and the mantles of St. Peter 
and St. Stephen and St. Lawrence 
have fallen on the shoulders of 
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Trotsky and Lenin and Stalin and 
the bank robber and murderer Fin- 
kelstein, who was entertained at the 
White House under the name of 
Litvinov a while ago. 

I haven’t time even to list all the 
whoppers in this book, but I should 
like to mention a few of the most 
ridiculous : 

“Vigorous claims were advanced 
that Peter, the apostle, had founded 
the Church at Rome” (page 75). 

“The lowest in the scale of offices 
(sic) was the parish priest. Through 
his intimate contact with his ‘flock,’ 
he ministered to all their needs, 
spiritual and otherwise” (page 76). 
What a man, Mrs. Murphy! What 
aman! 

The pope, we are informed, “was 
often a figure of great reverence” 
... “wielded tremendous power”... 
and “in exceptional cases he might 
even set aside laws, through dispen- 
sations.” (The italics are mine. 
Do you suppose Mr. Lamm means 
that the pope could give a man a 
dispensation to commit a burglary?) 
... “He ruled vast estates in Italy 
and through gifts and payments 
amassed great wealth.” A _ great 
deal is left out here, Mrs. Murphy. 
Many popes handled great wealth, 
but few amassed it. Many of them 
left empty treasuries because they 
lavished their “wealth” on hospi- 
tals, orphanages, colleges, scientific 
investigation, the relief of the poor, 
art, music, literature, architecture, 
foreign missions, the defense of 
Christendom from the Mohammed- 
ans and other barbarians. Some 
popes, such as the slandered Sixtus 
IV., melted down the sacred vessels 
to obtain money to defend Italy from 
the Moslem pirates. Even Pope 
Alexander VI. spent much of his 
“wealth” building convents, and 
feeding and clothing the Jews who 


had been driven out of Spain and 
had fled to Rome. St. Celestine V. 
lived in a hut in a corridor of the 
Vatican. Pope Urban II. lived in 
exile on an island in the Tiber and 
was fed after dark by a faithful old 
woman. A great many popes were 
saints. But whenever Mr. Lamm 
thinks of popes or bishops or priests, 
his thoughts run to money, almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
(I wonder how much he has made 
on this popular outline, to date?) 

“The medieval Church,” we read 
next, “wielded enormous power,” 
and this was because “it regarded 
itself as the only authoritative re- 
vealer of Bible teachings’; and be- 
cause “it inspired awe and rever- 
ence (especially among the bar- 
barians) by its miracles, its symbol- 
ism, its saints, rituals and images.” 
Furthermore “it owned _ great 
wealth,” and “it had a virtual mo- 
nopoly of learning.” Just a hint 
here of the old and often refuted 
slander that the Church, always the 
mother of education, keeps the 
masses in ignorance. (The italics 
are mine.) 

“Many a man, peaceful-minded, 
distressed or lazy, anxious to avoid 
or to escape the cares, trials and 
dangers of a busy world, sought 
permanent refuge in the monas- 
tery,” declares Mr. Lamm on page 
77. Nothing here about the diffi- 
culties of a monk’s life. Nothing 
here about the love of God. Noth- 
ing here about the imitation of 
Christ. Nothing about men who 
loved “the busy world,” but left it 
because they loved Christ even 
more. There are huge masses of 
evidence, of which Mr. Lamm ap- 
parently knows nothing. 

Nuns were “women, who, having 
forsaken worldly cares, lived in con- 
vents under vows of poverty, chas- 
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tity and obedience,” and rendered 
“helpful and charitable social serv- 
ice.” Is that all, Mr. Lamm? In 
God’s name, is that all you can say 
about the Sisterhoods of the Middle 
Ages? 

The monks, we are told, “grew 
very wealthy.” And “small wonder 
that the monks were at times con- 
sidered a dangerous power. Fur- 
thermore, though they had not a 
penny of personal wealth, they had 
the enjoyment of a truly splendid 
worldly possession. . . . Besides this 
evasion of the vows of poverty, 
there were also instances of idle- 
ness, ignorance and vice. However, 
there were also numerous efforts at 
reform of these conditions, one of 
the greatest movements being con- 
ducted by the famous and powerful 
monastery at Cluny in Burgundy.” 
(Italics mine.) He is simply re- 
peating the trumped-up charges of 
Henry VIII., which have been refut- 
ed even by Protestant historians, 
such as Greene. 

Passing on, we read (page 96) that 
by the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, “the pope’s pretensions to uni- 
versal sovereignty were being se- 
verely challenged and that even the 
destruction of the papal power was 
desired. A growing sense of na- 
tional patriotism and independence, 
and a generally higher intellectual 
level (due, in part, to increased 
commerce) bred a spirit of intoler- 
ance with the special privileges of 
the Church. The newly formed, 
strong monarchies of western Eu- 
rope no longer needed the protection 
of the Church. They resented the 
interference of the clergy and the 
Pope in civil affairs. They disliked 
the power of Church courts, the cost- 
liness of Church trials, the exporta- 
tion of huge sums to maintain lux- 
urious papal courts,” etc., etc. He 
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does not tell by whom the destruc- 
tion of the papal power was desired, 
Mrs. Murphy, nor does he give any 
examples of the “interference” of 
the pope and the clergy in “civil af- 
fairs.” 

“Among the great agencies by 
which the medieval Church and the 
papacy extended their power,” says 
Mr. Lamm, “were the crusades of 
the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. He doesn’t say, Mrs. Mur- 
phy, that the crusades were defen- 
sive wars, that when Pope Urban II. 
preached the First Crusade in 1095, 
the Mohammedans had been killing 
Christians in Spain for three cen- 
turies, had overrun southern France, 
had occupied Sicily, and ravaged 
Italy to the gates of Rome, and be- 
sides killing Christian pilgrims to 
the Holy Land, were threatening to 
conquer the Eastern Empire and to 
overrun all Christendom as they had 
overrun Spain. And writing of these 
heroic wars, the most unselfish in 
history and incidentally the most 
widely beneficial, Mr. Lamm can 
mention casually “a second crusade, 
in which kings and desperate crim- 
inals joined” and can add that “the 
crusading mania seized even French 
children.” Doesn’t he know, I won- 
der, that the crusades were the 
counter-thrusts of a harassed Chris- 
tendom which was threatened by 
conquest by the bloodthirsty Mos- 
lems for fully a thousand years? 
And does he really believe what he 
Says on page 120, that “the Arabs 
built up a civilization that was de- 
cidedly superior to that of Christian 
Europe in the West”? 

But I haven’t time to-day to read 
any more of this extraordinary 
mixture of fact and misstatement, 
seventeenth-century bigotry and 
nineteenth-century balderdash. If 
I get a chance to skim over the re- 
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mainder, I’ll write you again. I’m 
not especially curious to read what 
he says about Luther and Calvin and 
Henry VIII. and St. Ignatius, for I 
could give you a fairly accurate fore- 
cast of it now, without seeing it. 
For a man’s thinking is usually of a 
piece. However, I think I have said 
enough to indicate that in my poor 
judgment Oswald’s faith will be sub- 
ject to a severe strain at Updike in 
his history classes alone. I say noth- 
ing at present, Mrs. Murphy, of what 
his English teachers and his biology 
teachers and his fellow-students 
from agnostic homes will do to him. 
But if he emerges from the history 
course without feeling thoroughly 
ashamed of being a Catholic under 
the domination of the wealthy popes 
and the lazy ignorant vicious monks, 
and wishing that his ancestors had 
been Mohammedans or Manichees 
instead of decent Irish Catholics, it 
won’t be the fault of Mr. Lamm. 
And even if Oswald should get into 
Yale with some vestige of faith, 
there will be waiting for him Dr. 
Goodenough’s syllabus. That could 
almost be guaranteed. It hardly 
ever fails. 

With all good wishes, my dear 
Mrs. Murphy, to you and Oswald and 
to good old Leffingwell (if he still 
remembers the days when Patrick 
L. Murphy and I sat in the same row 
in the history class at the East End 
High School, and learned next to 
nothing). 


Faithfully yours, 
BROTHER JUNIPER. 


Mrs. P. LEFFINGWELL Murpny, 
New York City. 


My pEAR Mrs. Murpny: 

When I wrote you in answer to 
your question, whether in my opin- 
ion it would be safe to send Oswald 
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to the Calvin Updike Preparatory 
School, I had read only half of An- 
cient and Medieval History by Lu- 
cian Lamm, M.A., head of the his- 
tory department at Franklin K. 
Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which is used at Updike, and 
I suppose in many other high 
schools and preparatory schools. 
Half was enough. But only this 
evening I picked the thing up again, 
wondering how many of the Catholic 
taxpayers of Brooklyn who help pay 
Mr. Lamm’s salary know the sort of 
flapdoodle he is passing to their chil- 
dren as truth, and glancing over the 
second half, I found some even more 
extraordinary howlers that I think 
I ought to share with you. 

Just now, after writing the above 
paragraph, I received your second 
letter, answering mine. It does not 
encourage me to go on, for you tell 
me that you are going to send Os- 
wald to Updike in spite of every- 
thing I said. You rather put me in 
my place by reporting that Father 
Horley, junior curate in your par- 
ish, said that the early training you 
and Leffingwell gave Oswald in a 
good Catholic home ought to safe- 
guard his Faith against any such in- 
fluence as Mr. Lamm’s History. I 
haven’t the pleasure of knowing the 
young reverend gentleman, but if 
he really said that (are you sure 
that was all he said?) well, saving 
his reverence, he is much better 
qualified to call himself Brother Ass 
than St. Francis was, and he will 
probably be a curate for a long time 
to come. As for what you say about 
my bigoted outlook, and your con- 
viction that it is such narrow per- 
sons as I who make the Church dis- 
liked in America, I am always happy 
to be called narrow for trying to 
think, as best I can, in the narrow 
(and very deep) groove cut by the 
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divine wisdom of Christ and of His 
Church, though I’m afraid you great- 
ly exaggerate the importance of my 
poor words in making the heathen of 
our day rage. However, the really 
important consideration at the mo- 
ment is, or should be, your son Os- 
wald; and I am so fortified in my 
views concerning his going to Up- 
dike that I am not going to let your 
complimentary remarks about my- 
self deter me from giving you a sum- 
mary of the rest of Mr. Lamm’s 
book, so far as it concerns the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church; even 
at the risk, my dear Mrs. Murphy, 
of boring you. 

I invite you first to inspect the 
definition of a sacrament that will 
be given to your son when he goes 
to Updike. Mr. Lamm, on page 134, 
is telling the youth of America 
(some thousands of them, I dare 
say, including many Catholics) that 
the reforms most emphasized by the 
“Reformers” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were (1) “the substitution of 
the Bible for Church tradition as the 
source of authority” (whatever that 
means, Mrs. Murphy); (2) “the abo- 
lition of such institutions as monas- 
ticism and the celibacy of the 
clergy,” and (3) “decreased empha- 
sis on sacraments (certain ceremon- 
nials) such as doing penance, or 
the saying of Masses, and on ‘good 
works,’ such as pilgrimages, fasts, 
and the worship of relics of saints,” 
etc. (My italics, Mrs. Murphy.) 
Are you and Leffingwell satisfied to 
have Oswald, who will see a priest 
only on Sundays, if he goes to Mass 
at all, told that “sacraments are cer- 
tain ceremonials such as doing pen- 
ance or the saying of Masses”? Are 
you going to let Mr. Lamm and the 
faculty of amiable agnostics at Up- 
dike tell him that we “worship” the 
relics of the saints? Do you want 
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him to believe, as Mr. Lamm appar- 
ently imagines, that good works, in 
the Catholic sense, are a form of 
graft by which prelates and priests 
grow fatter and richer? Do you care 
so little for truth that you are will- 
ing to have him accept Mr. Lamm’s 
unhistorical picture of Martin Lu- 
ther? Listen to this: “The prime 
mover of the revolt in Germany was 
Martin Luther, a man of wide read- 
ing in the classics and in theology, 
and a voluminous writer. He aban- 
doned the study of law to enter a 
monastery in search of salvation 
from the deep sense of sin which he 
felt. Horror-stricken at the world- 
liness of the papacy, he used his 
professorship at Wittenberg Uni- 
versity to attack the Church most 
relentlessly. His enemies have rep- 
resented him as coarse, reckless and 
intolerant toward his opponents. 
He was certainly no bolder than 
Wycliffe or Huss had been, and his 
success was due largely to the sup- 
port of self-seeking German nobles. 
[True for once, Mr. Lamm.] His 
particular point of attack was the 
sale of indulgences in Germany. 
These were promises of lightening 
a sinner’s punishment in purgatory 
(state of purification, after death, 
where sins were atoned for), on con- 
dition of performing ‘good works, 
such as pilgrimages or money pay- 
ments for some religious purpose. 
To Luther both indulgences and 
‘good works’ seemed hypocritical 
and misleading ways of enriching 
the Church. He preached salvation 
from sin, not through ‘good works’ 
for the Church, but through ‘justi- 
fication by faith,’ i. e., faith in God's 
will. .. . His attacks on the papacy 
led to his excommunication. But 
he was unmoved, since public opin- 
ion {would Mr. Lamm call the “self- 
seeking German nobles” public opin- 
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jon?] in Germany supported him. 
At a diet (or general assembly of 
the Holy Roman Empire) at Worms 
(1521), he refused to retreat, even 
though threatened with being out- 
lawed as a heretic. His friend, the 
elector of Saxony, sheltered him at 
Wartburg castle, where in seclusion 
he made a simple and popular trans- 
lation of the Bible into German. 
From 1522 to his death he lived 
peacefully at Wittenberg, producing 
many works of a reforming nature 
and watching the spread of Luther- 
an churches throughout Germany.” 
(My italics.) 

And this is all he has to say, my 
dear Mrs. Murphy, about Luther. 
This passage, in its own way, is a 
masterpiece. I did not suppose so 
much misinformation (not merely 
statements contrary to well-known 
and easily accessible facts, but omis- 
sion of damaging facts and mislead- 


ing emphasis) could be packed into 


one small page. Luther was fright- 
ened into entering a monastery and 
it is still disputed whether he had a 
real vocation or not. It is not mere- 
ly “his enemies” who “represent” 
him as “coarse, reckless, and intoler- 
ant.” Look at his portraits. See 
especially his horrible death mask 
reproduced in that fascinating col- 
lection, Der Ewige Antlitz, in almost 
any good library. Read his own 
words. He himself tells us how he 
“swilled” food and drink. He him- 
self, despairing utterly of human 
nature, said, “We be all whoremas- 
ters.” This “man of wide reading” 
who married a nun and opened the 
doors for divorce in Germany, made 
no secret of the fact that he could 
not control his own passions. He 
attacked the abuses of indulgences, 
but he knew better than Mr. Lamm 
that indulgences were always grant- 
ed on condition of true repentance, 


confession and communion, as they 
are to-day, and not merely on condi- 
tion of performing “good works, 
such as pilgrimages or money pay- 
ments.” And Luther was not ex- 
communicated for his attacks on the 
papacy (though to be sure, Mr. 
Lamm implies that rather than says 
it). He was excommunicated prin- 
cipally for his pernicious doctrine of 
salvation by grace, which Mr. Lamm 
so grossly misunderstands,—a doc- 
trine so palpably absurd that Protes- 
tants in general have given it up and 
have rushed to the opposite error of 
saying, “It doesn’t matter what a 
man believes so long as he leads a 
good life.” This is another way of 
saying, “We are saved not by faith, 
but by good works.” I don’t need 
to remind you, my dear Mrs. Mur- 
phy, that the Church taught in Lu- 
ther’s day, as she teaches now, that 
both faith and good works are nec- 
essary, and that a man does good 
works not merely when he gives 
money for religious purposes, but 
when, for example, he says his 
prayers, when he gives a cup of cold 
water to a beggar, when he resists 
temptation, when he teaches truth 
and combats error, when he sends 
his child to a Catholic school. Lu- 
ther’s doctrine, which declared that 
all human effort was worthless and 
that a man could be saved only by 
faith in God, did the infinite harm, 
before it perished of its own inanity, 
that the Church foresaw. It opened 
the way for the denial of the freedom 
of the will, which is one of the main- 
springs of Christian thinking and 
action. Small wonder that Luther 
wrote, in those later days when, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lamm, he was living 
peacefully in seclusion, that “men 
are nowadays more covetous, more 
hard-hearted, more corrupt, more li- 
centious and more wicked than of 
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old under the papacy. ... As soon 
as our gospel began, decency and 
modesty were done away with and 
everybody wished to be perfectly 
free to do whatever he liked... . 
Drunkenness has now come down 
upon us like a deluge. . . . The peo- 
ples look upon the gospel as a doc- 
trine which teaches them to eat and 
drink.” .. . In 1541, when he had 
long been “watching the spread of 
Lutheran churches,” this volumi- 
nous writer recorded, “I am tired of 
this hideous Sodom. All the good 
which I had hoped to effect has van- 
ished away. There remains naught 
but a deluge of sin and unholiness, 
and nothing is left for me but to 
pray for my discharge.” 

I’m afraid Oswald will not find 
any of these utterances of Luther’s 
worst enemy (himself) in the idyl- 
lic pen portrait of Mr. Lamm. But 
he will be taught (page 145) that 
“among the constructive results [of 
the “Reformation”] were “(1) Em- 
phasis on the Bible as the source of 
authority; (2) The use of the ver- 
nacular in services; (3) The aboli- 
tion of monasteries and of wealthy 
Church endowments; (4) The great- 
er participation of the people in the 
Church,—a blow to the idea of a 
highly privileged clergy; and (5) A 
generally deeper religious feeling 
among both Protestants and Cath- 
olics.” 

He will not be told, I fear, that 
we are sure of the authority of the 
Bible only on the word of the Church 
which existed before the Bible did; 
or that the use of vernacular was de- 
structive of Christian unity and of 
much else; or that the abolition of 
monasteries was a great blow to edu- 
cation, religion, charity, science, and 
civilization in general; or that “the 
greater participation of the people” 
ended in plaintive sermons on empty 
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pews and extravagant advertising 
devices to try to fill them; or that 
the “deeper religious feeling” that 
followed the “Reformation” is a 
myth contradicted by Luther him- 
self and by many others. But you 
may be sure that Oswald will learn 
(page 138) that Henry VIII., after 
his excommunication, “inaugurated 
some momentous changes. Parlia- 
ment abolished the pope’s authority 
in England and made the king head 
of the Church of England. Oppon- 
ents of the new régime (particularly 
in Ireland) were persecuted. Mon- 
asteries were dissolved, and shrines 
were destroyed.” 

A moment after this temperate ac- 
count of the persecution of Cath- 
olics under Henry VIII. (which 
omits the repeated rebellions of 
Catholic Englishmen, the vast ma- 
jority of whom loved the Church, 
hated Henry’s divorce and innova- 
tions, and despised his mistress, 
Anne Boleyn, and omits the martyr- 
dom of More and Fisher and so 
many others), Oswald will read the 
more vigorous statement that “fear- 
ful persecution of Protestants and 
heretics was pushed by ‘bloody 
Mary’ ” without any explanation of 
the circumstances which must in- 
evitably soften that picture. And 
then—listen to this one, Mrs. Mur- 
phy—“the Protestant reformation 
was resumed by Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry and of Anne 
Boleyn. A woman of remarkable 
personality, education, shrewdness 
and popularity, she curbed Catholic 
uprisings in England and in Ireland 
with extreme cruelty; caused the 
execution of her Scotch cousin, 
Mary Stuart, for treasonable alli- 
ance with Catholic plotters”; and so 
on. This is the legendary picture of 
Elizabeth that flourished in the 
Protestant English tradition until a 
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dozen years ago; but it has been 
pretty thoroughly demolished (ex- 
cept for the cruelty which Mr. Lamm 
so commendably admits) even 
among non-Catholics, though Mr. 
Lamm doesn’t seem to have heard of 
it. He does know, however, that 
“The Spain of Philip II. was de- 
cadent” (which is false) and that 
“its industrial and business life was 
crippled by the expulsion of the 
Jews and Moors” (which is also 
false). And I wonder what sort of 
mental picture Oswald will have of 
the Jesuits when he reads (page 
140): “A wounded war veteran, 
Loyola, turned to missionary work 
(as if in despair, Mrs. Murphy, of 
finding any other lucrative job!), 
studied theology and offered his 
services to the pope. The Jesuits 
were organized as an army (headed 
by a general) with strict obedience 
toa stern disciplinary code. As sol- 
diers they fought heretics. As mis- 
sionaries they made conversions,” 
etc. There follows, please notice 
Mrs. Murphy, a tribute to the suc- 
cess of the fine schools of the 
Jesuits; but I’m afraid that if Os- 
wald doesn’t know any of them per- 
sonally, and he probably won’t since 
you are sending him to Updike, he 
is going to imagine them marching 
in columns of four, or platoon for- 
mation, through the Protestant dis- 
tricts of Europe, shooting and 


bayoneting the hapless heretics, and 
now and then getting shot at sun- 
rise when, as soldiers will, they ran 
afoul of the iron hand of one of their 
superior officers. Oswald should go 
to London and see the place where 
Blessed Robert Southwell, the Jesuit 
poet, a saintly man of genius, was 
hanged, drawn (disemboweled, Mrs. 
Murphy) and quartered. But he 
won’t hear anything of Southwell 
from Mr. Lamm. 

In short, my dear Mrs. Murphy, 
Oswald will receive so broad an edu- 
cation at Updike, in his history 
classes alone, that his mind will be 
capable of admitting both truth and 
error so indiscriminately mixed 
that after a year or two he will not 
be able to tell the difference between 
them, nor will he much care. Con- 
sequently, he will be so well pre- 
pared for Yale that when he goes 
there the falsehoods and half truths 
of the Goodenough’s history out- 
line, compulsory for all freshmen, 
will sink into his consciousness 
without the slightest resistance on 
his part; and if he goes back to you 
a Catholic, and not a half-baked, 
opinionated agnostic, it will be one 
of those miracles of grace that Mr. 
Lamm evidently thinks happened, 
if they happened at all, only in the 
first century. 

Sincerely yours, 
BROTHER JUNIPER. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E menace of both Fascism and 

Communism is not that they 
seek to control economic production 
and the distribution of material 
goods, but that they threaten the 
soul of man. The peculiar virtue of 
America in this age is that, in seek- 
ing to reconstruct the economic sys- 
tem, it chooses the via media of a 
humane civilization. Because manu- 
facturers or farmers are put on 
quotas of production, because 
workers are assigned shorter hours 
and standardized wages, no one has 
dreamed of suggesting that these 
manufacturers, farmers or workers 
are any of them, on account of their 
status in the economic order, either 
devils or angels (the exact equiva- 
lents of “bourgeois” and “prole- 
tarian” in the demonology of Com- 
munism) or that the regulation of 
their economic activities has any- 
thing to do with their prayers, opin- 
ions, the way they order their lives 
or the education of their children. 
Herein lies the great and triumphant 
virtue of the American system and 
tradition: it is able, if preserved, to 
introduce changes in the economic 
system and at the same time guard 
the civic liberties without which life 
is unendurable. 


—Lupwia Lew1tsoun, in Harper's, October. 


My interest and belief in social 
work leads me to desire a justifica- 
tion of the layman’s place in it. 
What one sees of the activities of 
many citizens along these lines does 
not tend to offer this justification. 
There is much committee forming 


and arranging of benefits and along 
with these a large amount of pub- 
licity. There is the use of influen- 
tial names without much spirit be- 
hind them, and continual buying of 
tickets for one’s own and one’s 
friends so called “pet charities.” All 
this leads the conscientious to won- 
der whether these things are not 
done for reasons far removed from 
the cause at stake. It is a fine thing 
to be known as a _ public-spirited 
citizen, and it is pleasant to read of 
one’s activities in the paper. It is 
also much easier for some people to 
lend .heir names and subscribe a 
few dollars for tickets than to have 
to contribute time or thought. How- 
ever, this is not the kind of contri- 
bution the social worker is primarily 
looking for, nor the finest type of 
layman seeking to give. 


—Mrs. Jonn D. Rockeretrer 3p, quoted in 
N. Y¥. Herald Tribune, November 2ist. 


It is notorious that many people, 
plainly guilty of the most heinous 
crimes, are acquitted by juries and 
go out of our courthouses judicially 
shriven. ... The jury is told that the 
accused is presumed to be innocent 
until his guilt has been proven be- 
yond every reasonable doubt... . 
The average juror, particularly after 
he has been carefully instructed by 
a court, has about as clear an idea 
of what a reasonable doubt is as | 
have what Einstein’s square root of 
minus one is. . . . The criminal law- 
yer makes the most of this befuddle- 
ment... . He plays on it continually 
in his arguments, insinuating it into 
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the juror’s mind by every conceiv- 
able method of suggestion. . . . Had 
Dillinger been tried before a rural 
jury, and been defended by an attor- 
ney practiced in the art of playing 
on the doubt of the share-croppers, 
he would very probably have been 
triumphantly acquitted. 


—Tromas Lomax Hunter, in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, November 1st. 


It is not unreasonable to ask the 
priesthood to represent the stand- 
ards of Christian honesty in politics. 
When we meet Catholic leaders who 
are indifferent to political integrity, 
or Catholic groups which display a 
dwarfed social conscience, criticism 
of the Catholic name is invited and 
questions are asked about the spirit- 
ual leadership of such groups. If 
priests in general are indifferent to 
political graft, if they make no pro- 
test against it, if they cherish friend- 


ly relations with men who are known 
as grafters, the efficiency of our so- 
cial and moral teaching is brought 
into question. 


—Very Rev. Wri11aM J. Kersy, in The Eccle- 
siastical Review, December. 


It is too late in the day to doubt 
that Gandhiism, whatever be the ex- 
tent of its abuse by its votaries, and 
whether its abuse be only a transi- 
ent phase or is inherent, stands, and 
not merely professes to stand, for 
truth and non-violence. Its effect 
on Hindus is widespread and im- 
mense, and they form four-fifths of 
the population of India. Now Hin- 
duism is in reality the negation of 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, and is 
therefore in its essence antagonistic 
to Gandhiism. . . . Gandhiism insists 
on truth and non-violence, but 
hardly gives any clue to religion, ex- 
cept it be to rule out atheism and 
agnosticism. The human heart will 
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never be content with the mere phi- 
losophy of a purified Hinduism. It 
requires and must seek religion. 
Which shall it be? Will practical 
Christianity rule out violence while 
ruling in truth? The New Testa- 
ment gives the answer. The King- 


dom of Christ is based on love. 
—P. C. Lopo, Vice-President of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Union, India. 


He [the modern sea voyager] in- 
sists on getting to his destination at 
a faster and faster rate of speed and 
in a luxury beyond anything the de- 
generate Roman emperors ever con- 
ceived. He must have penthouses 
and solaria, swimming pools and 
night clubs. He must have ele- 
vators to save him exercise and deck 
games and gymnasiums to give him 
exercise. ... The brains of the man- 
agement reel in the struggle to keep 
the passenger amused and placated. 
He must be allowed no moment of 
that hell of solitude which Ameri- 
cans seem to dread worse than 
death. He must have toys given him 
when he eats, to distract him like 
a child. The trash, most of it in- 
flammable, which is carried for one 
“captain’s dinner” would fill a box 
car.... Like the ignorant emigrants 
who believed that a ship with sev- 
eral funnels was safer than a one- 
funnel ship, the American is reas- 
sured by a multitude of boats, but 
has little interest in learning what to 
do in them. He wants the safety of 
a non-sinkable Eskimo kayak and 
the luxury of a New York hotel. 

—WnuuuMm McFes, in The Forum. 


Our good Postmaster General, the 
Hon. Mr. Farley, has announced 
with becoming pride that for the 
first time since the dim days of 1918 
the Post Office Department has 
shown a large surplus, $12,161,415. 
Mr. Farley referred to the “sys- 
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tematic, businesslike management 
and operation of the postal service 
and practice of strict economy.” 
The layman who has seen the quality 
of the postal service reach an all- 
time low during the last year may 
raise a questioning eyebrow at the 
words “systematic, businesslike 
management and operation.” “The 
practice of strict economy” is true. 
Many employees of the post office 
have been laid off and the mails are 
being handled by a skeleton force. 
While the whole intent of the Ad- 
ministration, through the agency of 
the N. R. A., has been to increase 
wages and extend employment, the 
Post Office Department has laid off 
men and reduced wages in order to 
show the present profit in handling 
the mails. 


—Ropert C. Simmons, quoted in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, November 2ist. 


Postmaster General Farley’s “sur- 


plus” of $12,161,415.03 for the fiscal 
year 1934 exists only on paper, and 
actually there was a deficit of $52,- 
003,295.62. Had Mr. Farley includ- 
ed as expenditures some items 
which he excluded, the surplus 
would have vanished. These items, 
it was pointed out, were ocean and 
air mail subsidies and the cost of 


franked mail. 
~—New York Times, November 29th. 


It is not without significance that 
every ruler in the Europe of to-day 
seeks to hold his power in emer- 
gencies by turning the masses into 
mobs. Fear is the most inflammable 
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passion that can be roused in a mob. 
It is easy to persuade a mob that all 
that they hold dear is attacked. The 
peoples of Europe without excep- 
tion do not want war: the mobs of 
Europe may demand it. This is a 
fact seemingly overlooked in all 
considerations of Fascism or Hitler- 
ism or our own mob-psychology 
elections. There are no cycles in 
the history of humanity. Things do 
not come back to what they were be- 
fore. We may compare the Europe 
of to-day to Europe at the break-up 
of the Roman Empire, but a mob of 
forty millions fed to a pattern by the 
Press, the screen and the loud- 
speaker is something new in his- 
tory. It is amazingly new: it has 
the capacity of becoming amazingly 
evil. 

—J. R. Kmwan, in Blackfriars (Oxford), No- 
vember. 


We are in danger of losing sight 
in our days of the idea of the con- 
templative life as the source of ac- 
tion. Man is becoming the victim of 
activity—an extrinsic tyrant. He is 
becoming mastered for example by 
his machinery. We can _ hurtle 
through space at the marvelous 
speed which modern machinery has 
made possible, a glorious, vivid 
achievement. But we are allowing 
ourselves to be hurtled always, to 
be hurtled through life, at that 
speed. We are not keeping our 
achievements in their place, an as- 
set, a servant, to be used. They are 
autocrats which are using us. 

—Gerarp Vann, On Being Human. 








YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


LOWLY, putting one careful foot 
before the other, the elderly 
man began the ascent of the hill. A 
small boy sailing a chip boat in the 
gutter, snickered, thinking him 
slightly in his cups. He did not 
note the sound. 

Fretfully, he rubbed the sleeve of 
his coat. A spot there. Evelyn 
would notice it. She saw every- 
thing. As she said, she had time to 
notice things. And how—just how 


—was he going to keep her from 
seeing the weight he must now 
carry? He took off his worn felt hat 
and mopped his brow. Funny, that 
he should be warm! 
cool enough. 


The day was 
Maybe he was run- 
ning a fever. Or did it come with 
his trouble? 

Queer, that he was going to be ill! 
Evelyn had always been the sick 
one. Suffering the tortures of the 
condemned. Smiling through them, 
though; whistling when the pain be- 
gan to grow unbearable. The neigh- 
bors had told him that sometimes, 
late at night, they could hear this 
clear whistle, like a bird call... . 

He was attacked, suddenly, by a 
spasm of fear. Raw. Blistering. 
What was going to happen to Eve- 
lyn? A bedridden woman? He had 
been nurse and housekeeper. His 
thoughts veered, as if seeking to 
evade that fear. Not much of a job 
fora man, going around with an 
apron tied about his waist, cooking. 
Getting up a dozen times at night to 
turn Evelyn’s wracked body when 
the pain grew severe. But how else 
could you manage things, if you 
only had a tiny income and you were 


too old for any real work? Seventy- 
four, this month. Occasionally he 
had felt a little sorry for himself, 
superannuated. But now! Now, 
his life the past fourteen years 
seemed filled with happiness, com- 
pletely desirable. “We never know 
our luck,” he whispered. “Not until 
we've lost it.” 

It had begun with that stabbing 
pain, just beneath his heart. Diffi- 
dently he had drawn Evelyn’s doc- 
tor aside, at the close of the medi- 
co’s last visit. The physician had 
given him a brief examination, then 
had startled him by announcing 
blandly that he would make an ap- 
pointment for him at the Wilks 
Clinic. 

A nightmare, yes, a nightmare 
best expressed his morning at the 
clinic. Herded in with a hundred 
other persons. Standing in line for 
the X-ray room, for the cardiograph 
and metabolism tests. ... Rush, rush 
you through. Pronounce sentence 
like a judge, then a snipperty secre- 
tary saying, “Fifty dollars, please.” 

But he had flurried them a little. 
He found himself taking a mourn- 
ful pride in that fact. They had held 
some sort of caucus over him. Yet, 
when they finally stopped con- 
ferring, the verdict had been posi- 
tive enough. He could still hear 
that doctor’s voice: 

“Mr.— Mr.—” looking down at 
a card, “Mr. Conroy, I regret deeply 
what I shall have to tell you. But 
I know you are a thinking man; you 
realize that an end must come to us 
all, sooner or later. You will want 
to be warned; you will need time to 
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put your affairs in order. Your case 
isn’t quite clear-cut; your symptoms 
do not accord with our X-ray find- 
ings. But perhaps I shouldn’t have 
mentioned that, for I don’t wish to 
raise any false hopes. In incipient 
cases of this sort, the usual symp- 
toms, many times, are completely 
lacking. The damaging _testi- 
mony—” The internist broke off, 
pawed fretfully among a sheaf of 
celluloid plates, looked at his card 
again and muttered, “Conroy. Num- 
ber six. Oh! Hereitis. This X-ray 
is what clinches things.” 

The doctor wheeled about in his 
swivel chair, attached the photo- 
graph to a frame, switching on a 
lamp that illumined the shiny gray 
surface. Conroy swallowed with 
dry mouth and peered nearsightedly 
at the queer mass of lights and 
shadows. 


Mr. Conroy. 


“There you are, 
Your malady is—” 

But at the sound of that grisly 
name, everything grew black before 


Conroy. He found himself, later, 
leaning weakly back in his chair. 
The doctor had been pouring some- 
thing pungent down his throat. A 
drop of it had fallen on his coat 
sleeve and spread. That was the 
spot now—which Evelyn would see. 

Well, she must not know! . 
That was going to be the difficult 
part; for they had never had any 
thoughts hidden from each other. 
He wondered if he could keep this 
secret! 

At the top of the hill he rested, 
breathing gustily. That hill was a 
symbol: he must keep going, just as 
long as he could stay on his feet. As 
he fumbled with a shaking hand at 
the door of the tiny cottage, a voice, 
tinged with apprehension, came 
from the inside: 

“David—? Is that you?” 
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Evelyn was timid at being left 
alone in the place. And he hated 
to leave her. Tramps sometimes set 
fire to a house if they knocked and 
no one gave them food. A fire! 
With Evelyn bedridden! He an- 
swered quickly, trying to put a note 
of cheerfulness in his tone: 

“I was longer than I thought I'd 
be.” He went on hurriedly with the 
fabrication he had planned: “I had 
a lot of red tape, changing that bond 
for the new one they’re issuing, 
Enough to make me a suit of 
clothes.” 

“You’d look funny—in a suit of 
red tape!” Evelyn laughed in sheer 
relief at recognizing his voice. 

It was a beautiful laugh, he 
thought. A more joyous one than 
he could have summoned—if he'd 
been fourteen years chained to a bed. 
At least he’d had his health. Not 
an ache or a pain—until this. 

“David, the ’phone’s been ring- 
ing. Just before you got here.” 

He walked over to the instrument 
and lifted the receiver. 

“Number, please? 
please?” 

“I—why, my "phone just rang—”" 

“Excuse us, please. Nobody is on 
the line now.” 

He replaced the receiver, but hard- 
ly had he done so when the bell 
tinkled sharply. A masculine voice 
came: 

“Hello, is this Mr. David Conroy? 
This is the Wilks Clinic. Doctor 
Wilks would like to speak to you. 
Hold the line a moment.” 

As he waited, he hoped that Eve- 
lyn’s keen ears hadn’t caught the 
words. She was looking at him very 
straight. He turned his eyes away. 
He felt like a small boy, concealing 
this from her. 

“Mr. Conroy? This is Doctor 
Wilks. I wish to apologize to you. 


Number, 





“STRIPPED OF THE TIES OF FLESH AND FORM” 


One of my staff has been ill and 
we're shorthanded. That’s no ex- 
cuse, but perhaps you'll forgive a 
man who’s laboring eighteen hours 
aday. There’s been a wretched mis- 
take made. The X-ray plate I 
showed you was not yours.” 

“I...see. But, Doctor, how about 
my X-ray?” 

“Yours shows practically a nor- 
mal condition. You'll recall that I 
said your symptoms varied from the 
findings of that other plate. They 
check perfectly with this one. The 
only thing I can find wrong with 
you is under-nourishment; you’ve 
probably been stinting yourself. If 
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you'll come in to-morrow, I'll out- 
line a protein diet for you. Again 
my sincere apologies. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Doctor.” 

“Doctor—?” ‘The voice was Eve- 
lyn’s, edged with fear. “You?” 

He smiled brilliantly at her, able 
to look her squarely in the eyes. No 
secret now need lift itself, like a 
dread barrier, between them. 

“My dear, I managed to get a big 
spot on my coat to-day. Let me go 
and sponge it off. Then I'll come 
back and tell you a bit of news.” 
He gave a profound sigh that seemed 
to begin at his very shoe-soles. 
“Good news... .” 


“STRIPPED OF THE TIES OF FLESH AND FORM” 
(Paraphrase—Rima LXXV.—Gustavo Adolfo Becquer) 


By BLANCHE H. Dow 


AN it be true that when the gentle night 
Her amber fingers on my eyelids places, 
My soul in sudden freedom from all ties 
Soars swift and joyous into endless spaces? 


An honored guest I seem, in realms of soft, fine mist; 
For me the music of the breath of wind; 

In ecstasy my spirit seems to list 

To hear heart speak to heart and mind to mind. 


For there stripped of the ties of flesh and form, 
The shackles broken that enslaved it here, 
Thought, in its setting in the world of thought 
Glows like a jewel, luminous and clear. 


It laughs, it weeps, it flames, it sighs, 
It keeps a lovely luster from each feeling, 
Like pulsing light that lingers in the skies 


When o’er the meteor’s path the clouds come stealing. 


I do not know if this deep world of dreaming 
Lives in us or without us, but far more 

I know that there I meet and have communion 
With souls I have not known or touched before. 





HITLERISM AND THE SAAR CATHOLICS 


By ALBERT BRANDT 


E diplomats of Europe almost 

frenziedly seek to render harm- 
less the powder barrel of the Saar 
territory. France extracts from 
Germany the promise to abstain 
from any religious or racial discrim- 
ination for a period of one year aft- 
er Germany’s almost certain victory 
in the plebiscite January 13th. But 
it is the Saar Catholics, comprising 
more than seventy-five per cent of 
the population, who will be the chief 
winners or losers in this game of 
diplomacy. For it is the Saar Cath- 
olics who will determine just how 
large the anti-German vote will be, 
and it is the Saar Catholics who, if 
one is to judge by the history of re- 
cent events in both the Basin and 
Germany, would suffer greatly from 
any persecution. 

Already there is talk that if only 
thirty per cent of the voters signify 
their desire to remain under the 
sovereignty of the League of Nations 
the League commission would re- 
sist any immediate return of the 
territory to Germany. Furthermore, 
if some districts show a majority for 
the status quo the League could, 
under the Versailles Treaty, break 
up the Saar and determine its fate 
by sections accordingly. These con- 
siderations obviously have a vital 
bearing not only on the fate of the 
Saar but on world peace itself. Lit- 
tle wonder that the matter of polic- 
ing the territory is an international 
problem. England volunteered to 
send troops, but later the League 
decided to instal a neutral army re- 
cruited from various countries un- 
der one commander-in-chief to 


maintain order in the Basin. The 
history of the Saar Catholics and of 
anti-Fascist opposition since the in- 
ception of Hitlerism in Germany 
must be examined if we are to un- 
derstand just why there is now a 
possibility of a sizable protest vote 
against the Nazis. In this history 
lies the fate of world peace. In the 
at present largely inscrutable deci- 
sion of the Saar Catholics, torn be- 
tween resentment of Hitler and 
their traditional love for the Father- 
land, is the shadow of destiny it- 
self. 

Until recently it would have been 
considered fantastic to doubt for a 
moment that the populace of the 
Saar Basin would vote overwhelm- 
ingly to return to Germany in the 
plebiscite scheduled for January 
13th next. However, when the blood 
of Roehm, von Schleicher, Ernest 
Klausener and Dollfuss flowed into 
the stream of history, there arose the 
possibility of a considerable minor- 
ity vote. The importance of the fac- 
tors leading up to this possibility, in 
relation to the fate of the Hitler ré- 
gime and of world peace, cannot be 
overestimated. Even a substantial 
vote against the Nazis would be a 
damaging blow to the prestige of the 
Third Reich. A vote of any propor- 
tion for League government would 
aggravate one of the vexing prob- 
lems which were the heritage of the 
last War and may be the cause of 
the next. 

There were, of course, always 4 
number of Saar Germans opposed to 
the Nazis for political reasons. 
These, however, were in the minor- 
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ity. There were naturally also some 
people whose economic interests 
gradually became associated with 
France. In time these groups were 
strengthened by anti-Nazi elements 
—Marxists, Catholic, liberal and 
monarchist. But the situation 
changed radically when the execu- 
tions of Dr. Klausener, head of the 
German Catholic Action Society, and 
of Dr. Dollfuss, the Catholic Chan- 
cellor of Austria, gave the Catholics 
of the Saar dramatic confirmation of 
their fears that Hitlerism meant 
persecution for them. 

There is still a possibility that the 
Pope and the Nazis may come to an 
understanding, which would mean 
that the tide of revolt among the 
Saar German Catholics would be 
checked, and nationalism would 
win the day for the Hitler régime 
with a landslide. Berlin and the 


Vatican are still attempting to find 


some common ground for resurrect- 
ing the concordat in a more satisfac- 
tory form. In these negotiations the 
Pope’s trump card is the fate of the 
Saar territory. The Nazis have 
shown a sudden love for the Church 
of Rome, their protestations have 
taken on a new earnestness, since 
they realize how precarious is their 
hold on the loyalty of the Saar Cath- 
olics. The effect of the purgings 
and the Austrian revolt on world 
opinion in general, and on Teutons 
outside Germany in particular, has 
led Hitler to issue strict orders that 
persecutions, violent propaganda 
and terrorism of all kinds is to cease, 
especially in Austria and the Saar. 
In a desperate attempt to stem the 
tide of defection, the Nazis have 
been forced to promise safety to the 
Saar Catholics and, to some extent, 
to modify their anti-Catholic policy 
at home. Secret commands to this 
effect have been issued to Storm 
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Troop commanders and other Nazi 
functionaries to relent in their fight 
against the Church which such Nazi 
zealots as Adolph Rosenberg have 
called “The Black International of 
Rome.” Whereas many Nazi radicals 
have regarded the Vatican with as 
much hostility as they did Moscow, 
the party leaders seem suddenly to 
have developed almost an affection 
for the Church. No better confirma- 
tion for this sudden if hypocritical 
change of mind can be found, than 
the abrupt dismissal of the former- 
ly all-important governor of Silesia, 
Brueckner, for “conduct injurious 
to the party.” That which formerly 
had been a program point and in 
reality still is, has suddenly become 
“injurious,” namely, the crusade 
against the Catholic Church. Priests 
have been released from concentra- 
tion camps. Three Catholic clergy- 
men from the Trier diocese, which 
includes the Saar, were recently let 
go, although they still had long sen- 
tences to serve. The word was 
passed around among the Saar 
priests that the Pope was seeking to 
effect an agreement with Berlin, and 
many protest meetings against the 
Nazis’ anti-Catholicism were called 
off. 

However, as has often happened 
in the past, the Nazi leaders discov- 
ered that it was one thing to order 
fanaticism to cease, and another to 
control fanatics. That is why some 
observers discount Hitler’s recent 
pledge of non-discrimination. The 
seeds of hatred and cruelty have 
been too deeply planted in the under- 
lings. At this moment the deaths 
of Klausener and Dollfuss have vir- 
tually destroyed the effect of the 
Nazis’ belated attempt at diplomacy 
and reconciliation. Von Hinden- 
burg, a possible force for tolerance, 
is dead, and any assurances which 
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he may have given Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich at their last con- 
ference have gone over history’s 
dam. It is known that the fighting 
Cardinal stressed the danger of the 
loss of the Saar for Germany and 
asked the President to use his influ- 
ence to halt the persecutions. Now 
even that hope is gone. 

How sincere is the new love of the 
Nazi leaders for the Catholics can be 
gleaned from the Deutsche Feuhrer- 
briefe, official Nazi organ of the Min- 
istry of Propaganda. This newspa- 
per informs us that it is necessary 
for the Nazis to come to an under- 
standing with the Catholics and es- 
pecially their clergy, “at least until 
the plebiscite is over.” Was ever 
hypocrisy more naive? 

The Versailles Treaty took the 
territory away from Germany, 


placed it under the League of Na- 
tions, and gave control of its coal 


mines to France as a reparations 
measure. It was provided that after 
fifteen years the populace could vote 
to retain the status quo, to return to 
Germany or to unite with France. 
The discussions which led up to the 
setting of a date for the plebiscite re- 
volved mainly around the terrorism 
which Nazis had practiced in seek- 
ing to gain votes, and it was only 
after considerable wrangling that 
Germany was induced to enter into 
a mutual pact with France guaran- 
teeing non-interference with the 
freedom of the vote, no discrimina- 
tion or retaliation against those who 
voted for the other nation, and ac- 
tive measures to prevent any inter- 
ference or retaliation by individual 
citizens or groups. It was stipulat- 
ed that the League commission 
could extend this protection to the 
entire populace, rather than only to 
voters, and that the date of the refer- 
endum could be postponed if it were 
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evident that a free vote were impos- 
sible. In addition special referen- 
dum courts and police were provid- 
ed to handle possible violations, with 
the League itself as a court of ap- 
peals. 

Why were these elaborate precau- 
tions necessary? To understand 
that is to understand also the whole 
history of the conflicts within the 
territory, and of the factors enter- 
ing into the referendum. 

The Saar Basin packs a popula- 
tion of 830,000 into a territory of 
only 1,200 square miles. If one trav- 
eled from Berlin to Saarbriicken, 
the capital of the territory, one 
would never imagine that a foreign 
country had been reached. On the 
contrary, the language, and the 
sympathies of virtually all the pop- 
ulace are unmistakably German. 
Yet the contention a few months ago 
of the Deutsche-Front, the pro-Nazi 
Saar organization, that it had the al- 
legiance of 93% of the voters, is 
sheer nonsense. Of 362,000 votes 
in the last state council election, 
84,000 were communist, 36,000 so- 
cial democrat and 156,000 Catholic 
Center, leaving less than 100,000 
Nazi votes. A combination of the 
three other parties would give them 
a clear anti-Nazi majority. The crux 
of the question, then, is, whether 
any considerable number of Cath- 
olic voters, hitherto undividedly 
pro-German, have been alienated by 
recent events. It is at least certain 
that a vital conflict has arisen be- 
tween national loyalty and religious 
loyalty. 

Before reverting to the religious 
aspects of the problem, it would be 
well to consider briefly the economic 
phases. The Saar is a highly in- 
dustrialized country, only about 6% 
of the population being engaged in 
farming. Most of the inhabitants 
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work in coal mines and in steel and 
iron plants. Much of this industry 
has been taken over by French in- 
terests. For instance, the great 
Neuenkirchener Eisenwerke, belong- 
ing to the old German von Stumm 
family has to the extent of 60% 
passed into the hands of the Société 
des Forges et Acieres du Nord et de 
Lorraine. Under League control 
the territory to-day has no debts, a 
position unique in Europe. By the 
membership it acquired in the 
French customs union the Saar 
radically changed the export mar- 
ket. Whereas in 1913 only about 
15% of its coal exports went to 
France and more than 80% went to 
Germany, to-day France takes at 
least 65% and Germany only 15%. 
A similar situation has grown up 
with respect to iron. 

On the other hand, the thrifty 


Saar burgher is confronted by the 
sight of a Germany virtually bank- 
rupt, its gold coverage at the van- 
ishing point, its very food supply 
threatened by a shortage, its debts 
virtually repudiated, its whole eco- 
nomic existence suspended in the 


near-vacuum of world isolation. 
The Saar investor who has sunk his 
savings in German marks looks with 
apprehension at the imminence of 
devaluation. 

Nevertheless, until Hitler’s ascent 
the average Saar inhabitant never 
gave any thought to whether the 
status quo, or French or German af- 
filiation, would be better for him, 
economically or politically. He sim- 
ply wanted to be a German, whether 
a monarchist or a republican Ger- 
man was of secondary importance. 
And he would have felt the same 
way about a Nazi Germany—until a 
series of developments climaxed by 
the executions of the 30th of June 
jolted him into a more objective 
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examination of the problem, of its 
economic-religious aspects as well as 
its nationalistic implications. 

The increasing fervor of Nazi 
promises and threats in recent 
months has demonstrated that the 
Hitlerites themselves are aware that 
their prestige in the Saar is waning 
rapidly. On May 8th, Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels went from Berlin 
to Zweibrucken, on the Saar border, 
to make a speech in which he prom- 
ised the Saar a paradise if they vot- 
ed to return to Germany, and threat- 
ened revenge on those who might 
vote the other way. The German 
government and the Nazis generally 
have on many occasions indicated 
that they know only two kinds of 
Saar citizens, good Germans and 
separatist traitors. The French 
press, recalling how ruthlessly the 
German régime dealt with separa- 
tists in Bavaria and the Rhineland 
expressed apprehension following 
Goebbel’s speech that similar meas- 
ures might be taken against Saar 
separatists if the territory is re- 
turned to Germany. 

Le Matin, for instance, fears that 
France will be overrun by thousands 
of fugitives. “The League must 
not permit sympathy of France for 
a régime of liberty to be punished 
by death,” this paper declared. “It 
is the duty of the League to see that 
during a transitional period a ma- 
chinery is provided to guarantee life 
and property.” Germany’s eager- 
ness to settle the fate of the Saar not 
by referendum but by negotiation 
with France, Le Figaro believes is a 
sign not that Germany desires to 
come to an understanding with 
France, but rather that she fears the 
result of the vote. This paper points 
to a sentence in Goebbel’s speech, in 
which he warns that the new Ger- 
many might resist France and the 
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League if an “unsatisfactory” result 
is reached in the Saar. And L’@uvre 
fears reprisals after the referendum 
will lead to international difficulties. 
These fears are justified by the 
statements of the Nazi leaders them- 
selves. For instance, last November 
General Goering, Nazi Minister of 
the Interior, in a speech in Trier de- 
clared: “When the moment comes 
for the Saar Basin, I will see to it by 
proper measures that the Red rats 
and Jews cannot crawl into their 
black mouseholes. I shall not fail 
to mark them. I have them in my 
eye already. ...” And State Coun- 
cilor Spaniol, Nazi leader in the 
Saar, said recently: “There will 
come a day in the Saar on which we 
shall reckon with those criminals 
who oppose the Fatherland, when 
we shall slay like mad dogs those 
who have been the executioners of 


the soul of the German people.” 
The fact is that the Nazis have 

resorted to every form of terror and 

pressure to gain votes for their 


cause. One of their plans looks to 
those who have left the Saar since 
June, 1919, but who are neverthe- 
less still eligible to vote in the plebi- 
scite if they return to the Saar on 
the day appointed. There are about 
55,000 persons in this category. 
Even in America the Friends of New 
Germany, Nazis in fact, offer these 
eligible emigrants free transporta- 
tion back to the Saar and other in- 
ducements if they promise to vote 
for Germany. The success of the 
Nazis in bringing such voters back 
will be an important factor in the 
referendum. 

In the territory itself the Nazis 
have resorted, wherever they se- 
cured any power, to the same tac- 
tics of anti-Semitism and economic 
pressure they have employed against 
their enemies in Germany. The po- 
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lice have been so dominated by Nazis 
that the Saar commission recently 
made an effort to counteract their in- 
fluence by appointing a refugee Ger- 
man officer, Machts, chief of the 
Landespolizei in Saarbriicken. Aft- 
er Machts raided the offices of the 
Deutsche-Front, an attempt was 
made to assassinate him. Bombs 
have been sent to the homes of the 
leaders of the opposition, who have 
united in the Freheit-Front (Lib- 
erty Front). On May 23d a group 
of French students in Saarlouis were 
badly beaten, but the Nazified po- 
lice failed to interfere, or even to ap- 
pear on the scene. 

Official servants of all kinds, es- 
pecially the courts, have been ter- 
rorized by threats that they would 
lose their jobs if they were not suf- 
ficiently zealous in the cause of Ger- 
many. Official reports to the League 
of Nations have called attention to 
the gravity of the situation, citing 
instances in which anti-Nazis who 
have been beaten by their opponents 
in many cases have refused to ap- 
peal to the Saar courts, on the 
ground that it would be useless. 
Apparently the Saar judges have 
taken to heart the pronouncement 
of Dr. Frank, Nazi Minister of Jus- 
tice, that justice is whatever aids 
Germany. 

The Saar municipalities openly 
give money to the Nazi cause and 
advertise only in Nazi newspapers. 
It is dangerous not to display the 
swastika on a Nazi holiday. The 
school teachers have also been sub- 
jected to threats that they would 
lose their jobs when the Saar re- 
turned to Germany, unless they be- 
have in exemplary Nazi fashion, 
and so the children are being taught 
hatred of the League, of France, of 
Jews, of Liberalism and of every- 
thing except Hitlerism. The Hitler 
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Youth movement, which in Ger- 
many has been notorious in its in- 
tolerant and violent attitude toward 
non-Nazi Catholics and Protestants, 
is held up as a shining example for 
the Saar children. And in many in- 
dustries and mines employees are 
threatened with dismissal unless 
they enter the Deutsche-Front. 
Glee clubs, sports associations and 
card clubs have become Nazi cells. 
The radio, music hall, theater and 
cinema have been impregnated with 
Nazi propaganda. An elaborate sys- 
tem of espionage has been created. 
Assassination plots against the op- 
position have been uncovered. Re- 
cently a man testified that he had 
been hired by Goering’s State police 
for a fee of 10,000 marks to assassi- 
nate Max Braun, leader of the Saar 
Social Democrats. 

And, typical of Nazi strategy, any- 
thing which displeases them is called 
Jewish. This is considered a con- 
clusive argument. The Stuermer, 
organ of the notorious anti-Semite, 
Julius Streicher, who by the way 
has also been sacrificed to bolster 
the Saar vote, went so far as to call 
the technical advisor of the plebi- 
scite commission, Miss Sarah Wam- 
baugh, an American Christian, a 
Jewess, with this comment: “Her 
real name is Wambauch and she is 
a hireling of the Jewish race, sent 
there to make the Saar ripe for in- 
ternational Masonry and Jesuitism 
led by international Jews.” This 
was reprinted with approval in the 
Saar Nazi press. 

But the power even of this or- 
ganized terror has waned since the 
Nazi purging of June 30th and the 
more recent assassination of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. Since these events 
pan-Germanism, at least under a 
leader like Adolph Hitler, has re- 
ceded in the favor of the Saar pop- 
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ulace, as it has the world over. The 
Socialists at one time were the only 
party in favor of the status quo. 
The Communists until recently pro- 
claimed, “Back to the Reich even if 
it is a prison.” In their patriotic 
zeal they even denounced the Social- 
ist separatists as traitors to Ger- 
many. Now a United Front of So- 
cialists and Communists with the 
still powerful labor unions has 
been organized. And the Catholic 
People’s Party, which had to a great 
extent gone into the ranks of the 
Deutsche-Front, is now swinging 
away from the Fatherland, but the 
extent of the defection remains un- 
certain. Meetings of the Deutsche- 
Front are no longer so well attended. 
The populace is reading anti-Fascist 
papers more and more. The terror 
is not ended; on the contrary it has 
been resumed, but more as a des- 
perate measure than in the former 
spirit of confident arrogance. 

The new strength of anti-Fascism 
in the Saar derives from the addi- 
tion of a new and powerful ally—the 
Catholics. Even the Saarbriickener 
Landeszeitung, a joint publica- 
tion, on July 6th last, declared 
that it was incredible that Dr. 
Klausener had been guilty of any 
disloyalty, let alone any treasonable 
act, and demanded that the Nazi 
government furnish concrete evi- 
dence of his guilt. “German Cath- 
olics,” says this newspaper, “will 
not content themselves with the 
mysterious obscurity now spread 
over the case. They will not have 
one of their most distinguished 
leaders murdered by ukase. They 
demand, not vague statements, but 
clear evidence.” 

And the Nazi newspapers were 
also aware of the damaging effect of 
Klausener’s murder. While insist- 
ing on his guilt, the Saarbriicker 
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Zeitung added: “No one would 
dream, however, of bringing his ac- 
tion into any connection with those 
who, through common religious 
faith, felt themselves attached to 
him.” 

The refusal of the Nazis to permit 
Klausener the last rites of his 
Church, or a burial in accordance 
with Catholic custom, further 
aroused the indignation of his fel- 
low believers. The circumstances 
surrounding the death of the pious 
Chancellor Dollfuss brought senti- 
ment to a high pitch. 

People do not suddenly abjure 
ancient loyalties. Generally there 
is a long history of persecution and 
injustice, climaxed by particularly 
dramatic tyrannies which fan into 
flame resentment which until then 
has been merely smoldering. It is 


possible here merely to sketch the 
history of the Catholic revolt against 


the Nazis. They have witnessed the 
many persecutions of their fellow 
churchmen by the German govern- 
ment, the murders of priests, the at- 
tempt to disband Catholic organiza- 
tions. They have heard the indig- 
nation of their leaders, when such 
measures as the sterilization laws 
were promulgated. They have wit- 
nessed the brave fight of Cardinal 
Faulhaber of Munich against the 
Nazis and in defense of the Church 
of Rome. They have heard the ful- 
minations of various Nazis against 
the Catholics, as when, only a few 
weeks ago, a Nazi judge in West 
Prussia declared from the bench 
that Catholic organizations “use re- 
ligion as a cloak for fighting Na- 
tional Socialism.” They have heard 
one of their leaders, Professor 
Lueck, denounced as “an intelligent 
beast who would be put into a con- 
centration camp in the Third Reich.” 
They have read the statement which 
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the Nazi leader Spaniol gave to the 
Swedish journalist, Victor Binde: 
“Hitler is a greater, a more powerful 
Christus. I myself am a Catholic 
but I do not believe the Church of 
Rome will exist in its present form 
for more than thirty years. Then it 
will be called National Socialism. Its 
prophet, its Pope, its Jesus Christ 
will be called Hitler. Our children 
will then no longer put their finger- 
tips into holy water, No, they will 
raise their hands in the salute, they 
will say, ‘Heil, Hitler!’ ” 

They have read, as recently as 
July, a statement in the official 
magazine of the Nazi _ teachers’ 
league of the Ruhr, bordering the 
Saar: “Let youth fight with all 
means against Rome with the godly 
power of a Luther, out of which, in 
the last analysis, National Socialism 
has grown.” They have been in- 
formed, in the columns of the Cath- 
olic Neue Saar Post, published cou- 
rageously in the Saar Basin, of the 
arrests of Saar priests, of the case 
of one priest who was beaten for 
saying that the Saar Catholics would 
be obliged to vote for France if the 
persecutions did not cease. 

And now the climax—Klausener 
and Dollfuss. Now the Neue Saar 
Post, as it did recently, can openly 
counsel opposition to the Nazis: 
“The leader of the Deutsche-Front, 
with his usual arrogance, has sent 
a telegram of congratulation to Hit- 
ler [relating to the purging] in the 
name of the Saar population. It is 
high time that the Catholic clergy 
should think again on their duty to- 
ward God and humanity. Many of 
them, reluctantly and under great 
pressure, joined the Deutsche- 
Front. Unless opposition soon de- 
velops in Germany which will stand 
on the basis of a positive Christian- 
ity and declare the Christianity of 
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Goebbels and Rosenberg pure hypoc- 
risy, there is nothing left for a Cath- 
olic priest except to leave the 
Deutsche-Front and to warn the 
pious against association with those 
whose leaders vilify the commands 
of God. National phrases alone can 
not win us over. Catholicism not 
only in the Saar but all over the 
world must be protected. Because 
of Germany’s misdeeds, the world 
has seen that the higher ethical com- 
mands are not followed there any 
longer.” 

The Neue Saar Post having be- 
come more and more important, in 
another issue asserted even more 
forcibly its opposition to the Nazis. 
Under the heading, “Status Quo,” 
this paper declared: 

“We shall not cease to fight for a 
free and Christian Saar. It is not 
our fault if real Germanism and real 
Christianity can develop only out- 
side the German borders. We shall 
have nothing to do with a commu- 
nity built on terror and force. And 
therefore we shall fight for the pres- 
ervation of a true and Christian 
folkdom on this last stretch of free 
German earth. We fight against un- 
German terror. We fight against 
the enslavement of the German 
workmen. We defend ourselves 
against the arrogance we see in the 
present Reich’s government, in Na- 
tional Socialism, in our beloved Ger- 
man Fatherland. The Saar is still 
Christian and German. In order 
that it shall remain so, we cannot 
assist the Nazis. We must there- 
fore refuse to join the Saar with a 
Nazi Germany.” 

There is not a great deal of dif- 
ference between this Catholic view 
and that of the Marxist Freiheit- 
Front: 

“We do not want to go to France 
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because we want to remain free Ger- 
mans. We do not want to go to Hit- 
ler’s Germany, as the destruction of 
the vile dictatorship which degrades 
our Fatherland is the first duty of 
every patriotic German, and we 
want to do our part through the 
referendum. We want a free Ger- 
man Saar as the last refuge for free 
German spirit on German ground. 
We want a free German Saar until 
the moment a liberated Germany 
can honestly and durably make pos- 
sible a final political and economic 
agreement between her and Ger- 
many concerning the Saar. The 
hour of our freedom must be the 
beginning of the end of the Nazi ré- 
gime in Germany!” 


The Saar Basin is the Austria of 
the West. Its position between 
France and Germany, its economic 
importance, may, so long as Hitler 


rules in Germany, make this terri- 
tory as dangerous to world peace as 
Austria is to-day. The Nazis, de- 
spite the warnings of their leaders, 
may go to any lengths if they feel 
their prestige steadily dwindling. 
Even intervention is not beyond the 


bounds of possibility, although 
France is too astute to invade the 
territory. She has already sought 
to avoid ‘arousing antagonism by 
urging an international police force 
for the plebiscite. 

A sizable vote for the status quo 
would not mean approval of France 
or of the League. It would be a vote, 
not against Germany, but against 
Hitler. The people of the Saar may 
be anti-Nazi, but they will always 
be pro-German. But how many are 
anti-Nazi? The answer to that lies 
with the Saar Catholics, and in their 
answer war, peace and Hitlerism 
hang in the balance. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE revival of interest in the Mid- 

dle Ages which took place in 
the last century was due to a re- 
action against the ugliness of the 
civilization which gave us factory 
chimneys and the tall, beaver hat. 
It was a relief to turn from the 
squalid industrial cities which 
the gentlemen in beaver hats were 
building for their wage-slaves to 
the pageantry painted by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Jousting knights were 
more, far more picturesque and 
interesting than mill-owners and 


financial magnates, and even the 
Catholic Church could be forgiven 
much on account of the contrast be- 


tween the bare conventicles of con- 
temporary Puritanism and_ the 
splendor of those cathedrals and ab- 
beys which perpetuated its memory. 

Nor was it only appreciation of 
the artistic merits of the past which 
became the fashion. Along with in- 
dustrialism went the moral auster- 
ity of the more extreme Protestant- 
ism. Evangelicalism carried with 
it the ethics of the Puritan. Large 
sections of the public learned to 
frown on the theater and to regard 
dancing as a device of the devil. 
Once a week a strict Sabbatarianism 
cast a gloom over the land which was 
supposed to indicate reverence for 
the things of religion. The temper- 
ance movement enrolled thousands, 
sworn not to touch intoxicating liq- 
uor. The race-course shared the 
condemnation of the theater and 
even ordinary physical sport and 
recreation was discouraged. A pro- 
test was obviously inevitable, and 


one of the forms which it took was 
the creation of the legend conveyed 
in the term “Merrie England.” The 
Church of the Middle Ages was cred- 
ited with the most tolerant views re- 
garding pleasure. It had fostered 
the drama and the happy peasants 
privileged to enjoy its guidance were 
prompted, when they issued from 
the church door after hearing Mass, 
to spend the rest of the day in danc- 
ing on the village green and in simi- 
lar recreations. It became custom- 
ary—and not in a censorious spirit 
either—to picture jolly-looking 
monks whose rotundity proclaimed 
their enjoyment of the good things 
of this world. Chaucer’s version of 
his times was accepted as serious 
history and the author of The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims enjoyed a new 
vogue. Instead of quoting his de- 
scription of the friar and the par- 
doner as confirmation of the harsh 
things said by Reformers concern- 
ing the medieval Church, these por- 
traits were taken to support the ver- 
sion of Catholicism which interpret- 
ed it as the most genial and human 
of religions. 

English-speaking peoples found it 
easier to believe these things since 
the only Catholicism they knew on 
a large scale was that which they 
saw on their visits to continental 
Europe. To transfer in imagination 
what they saw there to the past was 
a simple matter. Differences of race, 
climate and time were not taken into 
account. The ornateness of the post- 
renaissance period was uncritically 
attributed to the medieval Church. 
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The reaction against modern Puri- 
tanism brushed criticism out of the 
way. 

It was not only Anglo-Catholics 
who accepted and proceeded to act 
upon this legend; Catholics them- 
selves were influenced by it and ex- 
ploited it in the interests, as it was 
supposed, of the Faith. Especially 
have certain converts from Anglo- 
Catholicism, like Mr. Chesterton, 
promulgated this jolly version of 
medieval Christianity, and their ro- 
manticism has had an infectious 
quality which has made it spread 
quickly among the faithful. Conse- 
quently, to attack their view and to 
show that the picture they have 
painted is unhistorical has been one 
of the favorite methods of those op- 
posed to Catholicism, whether of 
the hyphenated or unhyphenated 
variety. Prominent among these 
has been Dr. Coulton, the famous 


(or ought I to say, notorious?) Cam- 


bridge scholar. With a wide knowl- 
edge of matters medieval, this writ- 
er has written book after book with 
the purpose of destroying the ro- 
manticism of men like Mr. Chester- 
ton. 

Chief among the weapons chosen 
has been a version of Catholicism 
in the Middle Ages which repre- 
sents it as puritanical. Thus, in a 
paper on “The High Ancestry of 
Puritanism” included in his Medi- 
eval Studies, he wrote: “A man dis- 
satisfied with the modern world, if 
suddenly set back into his imag- 
inary paradise of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, would find himself still con- 
fronted by a great deal which he 
specially abhors in modern non- 
conformity; and it would, perhaps, 
grate on him all the more for being 
then labeled with the label of the 
Church.” The author of The Peo- 
ple’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif 
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writes in similar terms when he 
says: “The ecclesiastic or the pious 
layman of the fourteenth century 
would find his views on some sub- 
jects preserved more exactly by the 
straitest sects of puritanical Dis- 
senters than by the average Roman 
or Anglo-Catholic of modern times.” 

It cannot be denied that these 
writers have been able to make out 
a good case and have, to a large ex- 
tent, discredited the more romantic 
picture of the Middle Ages, especial- 
ly as regards the attitude of the 
Church towards pleasure. They 
have shown conclusively that, what- 
ever may have been the common 
practice, ecclesiastical authority 
frowned on a lax use of Sundays and 
saints’ days. It has been easy for 
them to quote pulpit moralists of 
the period in question who spoke of 
the promiscuous dancing on the vil- 
lage green much as a Puritan might 
speak of it. Dr. Coulton does not 
go beyond the evidence he adduces 
when he says (The Medieval Village, 
page 559): 


“If we should set ourselves to col- 
lect all Puritan utterances on this 
subject [of dancing] from moder- 
ates like Milton and Baxter down to 
the extremists, it is doubtful wheth- 
er these would be found more vio- 
lent and consistent than a similar 
catena of medieval passages, from 
canon law and St. Thomas Aquinas 
down to the ordinary sermon-writ- 
ers and moralists. We mistake the 
medieval village until we realise that 
Chaucer’s Poor Parson was probably 
as loath to sanction the village dance 
as he was to curse for his tithes.” 


It is a fact, also, that ecclesiastical 
censure was not lacking for many 
of the dramatic performances which 
are supposed to have been the pecul- 
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iar product of the Church. If those 
performances did not deal with the 
central mysteries of the Faith, and 
deal with them in a fitting way, they 
were condemned. Concerning the 
abuse of practices like the sale of 
pardons and the making of pilgrim- 
ages, about which puritanical re- 
formers of a later time had so much 
to say, there was constant protest 
on the part of homilists. It is not by 
any means to be taken for granted 
that the more serious-minded Cath- 
olics of the time would have ap- 
proved of Chaucer’s pilgrims. Few 
facts are more eloquent of the puri- 
tanical spirit prevalent at the time 
than the penitence the Poet ex- 
pressed in the conclusion of the Poor 
Parson’s Tale, for having written 
The Canterbury Pilgrims. It is 
strange to find Mr. Chesterton in- 
credulous as to Chaucer’s authorship 
of these lines. Dr. Coulton, in short, 
has no difficulty in proving that the 
medieval Church was much more 
puritanical than has been supposed. 
But—and this is the point—in 
concentrating his attention on Cath- 
olic romanticism, this writer has 
forgotten that he is supplying mate- 
rial for an appeal on behalf of the 
Church, to the Puritan. The very 
things which he quotes in order to 
discredit medieval Catholicism in 
the eyes of those he has in mind— 
the romantics—are exactly calculat- 
ed to rehabilitate it in the eyes of 
others. The universal Church is so 
many-sided that the critic cannot 
emphasize what he deems one kind 
of defect without giving prominence 
to qualities of an opposite charac- 
ter such as are likely to recommend 
the Church in other quarters. 
Bernard Shaw condemns _ the 
Church for its “rationalism” but it 
is this character which has so 
strongly appealed to Arnold Lunn 
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and proved a powerful factor in his 
conversion. If Catholics be charged 
with “political intrigue” this will be 
interpreted by some as a right and 
proper interest in the affairs of this 
world and serve to overcome preju- 
dice concerning the alleged “other- 
worldliness” of Catholics. If the 
Church’s preoccupation with the in- 
visible realm be emphasized this 
may well reassure those who are sus- 
picious of her influence in mundane 
affairs. So it is in this case. Dr. 
Coulton’s charge of “puritanism” 
may, in some instances, have the ef- 
fect which, apparently, he desires. 
But unconsciously and involuntarily 
he is playing into the hands of those 
Catholic apologists who argue that 
the medieval Church contained all 
those puritanical and evangelical 
elements on the possession of which 
certain sects nowadays pride them- 
selves. His criticism only serves to 
show that the Church is not the 
hedonistic institution that some have 
supposed but that it contains within 
itself characteristics to emphasize 
which certain schismatic movements 
came into existence. 

If Dr. Coulton is right there was 
no need for the sectaries to break 
away from the Church, for Catholic 
authorities were saying exactly the 
things which, to gain freedom for 
saying, Lollards, Hussites and others 
exiled themselves. In the face of 
all that is being brought to light by 
scholars concerning the puritanical 
character of the medieval Church 
the puritanical protest against the 
Church looks rather silly. If it be 
argued, for instance, that the Church 
encourages an idolatrous worship of 
images and the action of the icono- 
clasts was therefore justified, one 
has only to recall the quotation given 
by Dr. Coulton from Gerson. The 
Chancellor of the University of 
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Paris, according to this authority, 
asked, “Is it expedient to have so 
great a variety of images and pic- 
tures in our churches, or do they 
not sometimes pervert many simple 
folk to idolatry?” When it is de- 
clared that the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance encouraged a magical view of 
Absolution leading men to suppose 
that a verbal confession was in it- 
self sufficient, we have only to turn 
back to those twelfth century hom- 
ilies so often quoted by authorities 
on medievalism and we find this: 
“In Lenten time each man goes to 
confession; there are some to whom 
there is greater harm in going than 
in abstaining, as I will now tell you. 
He saith with the mouth what is not 
in his heart.” 

Or if it be said that the Church 
put certain practices of an external 
character before observance of the 
law of Christ we have but to refer 
the critic to The Scale of Perfection 
by Walter Hilton, the fourteenth 
century mystic, where he will read: 
“It is not mastery to wake and fast 
till thine head ache, nor to run to 
Rome and to Jerusalem upon thy 
bare feet, nor to start about and 
preach as if thou wouldst turn all 
men by thy preaching; nor is it any 
mastery to make churches or chap- 
els, to feed poor men and make hos- 
pitals. But it is a great mastery for 
aman to love his fellow-Christian in 
charity, and wisely to hate the sin 
of him and love the man.” It was 
not Bunyan who first in English lit- 
erature described life itself as a pil- 
gtimage with God as the goal but a 
Catholic poet—William Langland— 
who, at the same time, took the op- 
portunity to express contempt for 
the pilgrimages then made to Com- 
postella, Canterbury and Rome. 
But there is really no limit to the 
quotations which might be given 
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from Catholic writers, in the period 
preceding the Reformation, in which 
the spiritual aspect of Christianity 
is stressed and Christian morals are 
defined in terms of puritanical aus- 
terity. 

The effect of the Wycliffite move- 
ment on the Church was to rob it of 
much of its spiritual and moral vi- 
tality. Instead of advancing along 
the lines which had been suggested 
by the orthodox mystics and re- 
formers, it had to defend its au- 
thority against the schismatics and 
heretics. What should have been a 
forward movement became a war 
of defense. “The English Church,” 
says Christopher Dawson, “never 
really recovered from the crisis of 
the fourteenth century. The next 
age was an age of moral and spirit- 
ual decline. We had no San Bernar- 
dino to restore the old alliance be- 
tween the papacy and the party of 
reform, and no St. Joan to rally the 
nation to unity in the name of God.” 
Thus, on the one hand, was the 
Church, entrenched within her in- 
stitutional life, safeguarding the sac- 
raments but unable to exercise the 
vigor necessary for its own and the 
nation’s reform. On the other hand 
were the heretics and schismatics 
making their own those truths con- 
cerning the spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity which had been proclaimed 
in the first place by Catholic author- 
ity. These two have continued to 
face each other down the centuries 
—Puritanism and the Church which 
reacted against Puritanism. 

But there had been a time in the 
fourteenth century, as we have seen, 
when the puritanical element had 
been found within the Church in- 
stead of in opposition to the Church. 
And there was one man who to an 
especial degree combined in himself 
the two things — Catholicism and 
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Puritanism. That man was William 
Langland, author of The Vision of 
Piers Plowman. Concerning him 
Christopher Dawson in the same 
passage as that from which I have 
just quoted says: “The spiritual 
successors of Langland are to be 
found not in the Catholic Church, 
nor even in the Church of England, 
but among the Puritans and the reb- 
els, with Fox and Bunyan and Whit- 
field and Blake. But this popular 
tradition of English religion which 
was divorced from Catholic unity 
and even from the national unity 
after the sixteenth century already 
exists in its purest and most un- 
adulterated form in the work of 
Langland. He shows us what Eng- 
lish religion might have been, if it 
had not been broken by schism and 
narrowed by sectarianism and her- 
esy.” The author of The People’s 
Faith in the Time of Wyclif de- 
scribes Langland as a Catholic Bun- 
yan but declares that he did not 
stand alone. “The pious rhymes of 
his time,” we read, “burdened with 
the faith and aspirations of an un- 
known multitude, come closer in 
sentiment to the Hymns for the Peo- 
ple Called Methodists than to any- 
thing in The Temple or The Chris- 
tian Year. From those remote versi- 
fiers one may pass to Charles Wes- 
ley and be scarcely conscious of the 
change.” Langland therefore rep- 
resented a Church which, as this 
writer says, “is the mother of us all.” 

The discovery that fourteenth 
century Catholicism included reli- 
gious elements that in these days 
have drifted far from the Church we 
owe largely to Dr. Coulton’s battle 
with Catholic romantics. For in 
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proving the medieval Church puri- 
tanical he has brought it within the 
vision of a section of the Protestant 
world which hitherto has failed to 
recognize anything in common be- 
tween themselves and Catholicism. 
They can now learn that their most 
characteristic thoughts and even 
their most familiar phrases are bor- 
rowed from her who is “the mother 
of us all.” We Catholics have ob- 
secured the Puritan’s vision of the 
Church because we have refused to 
give prominence to those qualities 
which might win their sympathies. 
As the writer I have just quoted 
says: “There are few Puritans and 
Evangelicals who have claimed 
their inheritance in the Middle 
Ages: there are perhaps fewer Cath- 
olics who have admitted the claim. 
It is still too commonly assumed 
that the modern Catholic move- 
ment contains the whole tradition 
of the undivided Latin Church, and 
that puritanical living with evan- 
gelical doctrine is a new thing in 
the earth.” 

That this is being made clear to 
both the parties concerned we owe 
to one whose motive certainly was 
not to recommend Catholicism to 
Puritans but rather to discredit it 
in the eyes of ritualists and roman- 
tics. Nevertheless, God overrules 
the designs even of those opposed to 
His Church and causes them to 
serve His purpose. It may be that, 
in consequence of Dr. Coulton’s 
work, some modern Puritans may 
look again at the Church (which, in 
its essence, is unchangeable and 
therefore the same to-day as in the 
fourteenth century) and see in it 
the reflection of their own faces. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE ABBEY THEATER PLAYERS 


HERE is a thirstiness in modern 
life—the thirstiness for the po- 
etry we are afraid to demand. Who 
would dare to produce a play in 
modern verse? Yet when Green 
Pastures and The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street give us a taste of the 
lyrical lift in life, the public demand 
to hear them again and again. In 
Ireland poetry is still alive in every- 
day speech—perhaps it’s the surge 
of the sea around them that keeps 
their ears atuned. What mother in 
one of our small town plays could 
exclaim quite naturally: “... young 
men with the sunny lust of life beam- 
in’ in them layin’ down their white 
bodies on the althar that God Him- 
self has built for the sacrifice of 
heroes”! (The Plough and the 
Stars.) 

It may be the love of God that 
fosters the beauty of speech. There 
is a rhythm to the prose of Synge 
that always reminds me of the 
psalms. 

“A distant place, master of the 
house, a windy corner of high dis- 
tant hills.” “There’s torment in the 
splendor of her like and she a girl 
any moon of midnight would take 
pride to meet. But what did I want 
crawling forward to scorch my un- 
derstanding at her flaming brow?” 
Or this: “Isn’t there the light of 
seven heavens in your heart alone, 
the way you'll be an angel’s lamp to 
me from this out and I abroad in 
the darkness spearing salmon in the 
Carrowmore?” Or, “I’m going off 
stretching out the earth between us, 


the way I'll not be waking near you 
another dawn of the year until the 
two of us do arise to hope or judg- 
ment with the saints of God.” 

We have been fortunate enough to 
see The Playboy of the Western 
World again this year. It is surely 
one of the world’s great plays. All 
the weakness, the greatness, the 
foolishness, vanity, tenderness, 
laughter of mankind are in it, while 
its prose has the boom and the 
spring of Elizabethan meters. 

For bringing us The Playboy and 
O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars and 
Juno and the Paycock in their own 
inimitable fashion, we have to 
thank very affectionately the Abbey 
Players. May our readers give them 
welcome throughout the continent. 


Gotp EaGLe Guy.—San Francisco 
in the ’60’s—an extravagant revue in 
an extravagant setting; the elegance 
of the Spanish tradition; sombreros, 
mantillas and gold lace; red shirted 
miners; gamblers with squirrels’ 
tails in their hats and diamond 
studs in their white fronts; sailors 
from every port; tall Abyssinians; 
Negro slaves for the mines; coolies 
and almond-eyed women; Japs and 
Jews; Irishmen, Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, Germans—all of them acting 
their parts like the professional 
troupers who flooded the town, for 
they seemed to realize the melo- 
drama in which they were taking 
part. They cherished the curious 
characters who appeared in the city; 
The Great Unknown, a handsome 
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man without a bank account or 
friends, who always had gold in his 
pocket but whose mystery was never 
solved; The “Emperor” Norton who 
had lost his wits when he lost his 
corner on the rice market; even the 
canine vagrants, Bummer and Laz- 
arus, whose teamwork never fal- 
tered, were accepted and guarded as 
part of the trimmings of the city 
life. So were the radiant figures of 
the stage idols, Lotta Crabtree, Lola 
Montez, Adah Menken, whose dare- 
devil beauty was nightly strapped 
on a horse in her great réle of 
Mazeppa and borne up the wooden 
mountains of her stage. The sav- 
agery of the frontier was apparent 
even in the theater and Adah con- 
tinued to burlesque Lola Montez the 
day after her rival had died. 

The most cruel lust in the world, 
the hunger for gold, had bitten into 
men’s vitals. It dominated the city 


and its people and Melvin Levy in 
his play has made his gold-ridden 
Guy Button the protagonist of his 
generation. Deserting his ship to join 
in the race, Guy takes a flying start 
by selling his duffel bag twice over to 


his mates. Then he takes to smug- 
gling in the Chinese coolies and 
ruins his first employer while he 
saves the shipping firm he thus ac- 
quires by stealing one of his own 
cargoes of bullion, scuttling the boat 
with all hands aboard to erase the 
evidence. When his son discovers 
this crime later on, Guy Button, who 
has begun to think his success is a 
sign of the Almighty’s patronage, 
calls upon God to make him a sec- 
ond Samson and in a vein of grim 
satire, Mr. Levy supplies the earth- 
quake. 

Donald Oenslager has illustrated 
this California parable of the gold 
lust with such impressive pictures 
that they make the story and the ac- 
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tors seem slim. The principals 
stand out rather faintly in the rapid 
movements of the crowd on the wa- 
terfront bar-room; the party in But- 
ton’s house and the office of the Gold 
Eagle Shipping Co., where both the 
inside and outside of the office are 
shown with astonishing success. 
Bromberg is a forceful actor but his 
personality is essentially unsympa- 
thetic and the playwright gives him 
no help. Adah Menken drifts 
through as Button’s one romance, 
but the only person who contrived 
to come alive was Alexander Kirk- 
land as the young artist who starts 
to comfort Button’s neglected wife 
but who is ensnared by Button’s lure 
of power and success. The earth- 
quake is a theatrical triumph. The 
members of the Group Theater who 
excel in these pageants of life, have 
contributed a brilliant chapter to so- 
cial history.—At the Morosco. 


THE CHILDREN’s Hour.—We ad- 
mit that this is a difficult play to 
review. The most discussed pro- 
duction of the season, it touches 
upon a subject which we have al- 
ways felt should be taboo but it tip- 
toes across unholy ground with such 
unrelenting loathing of the slime and 
is so saturated with truth that it 
seems at times not to be the theater 
at all, and the question prickles 
in one’s ears—“‘Have I—may I— 
by my hasty judgment ever brought 
—or ever bring—so much suffering 
to anyone by an unjust word?” 
That—and not the forbidden impli- 
cation—is the important content of 
the tragedy. Two college friends, 
Karen and Martha, have pinched 
and saved for years to organize the 
boarding school for younger girls 
which, under the patronage of the 
important Mrs. Tilford, has been 
successfully opened in a smart sub- 
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urb of—we should say, Boston. Un- 
happily Mrs. Tilford’s granddaugh- 
ter is a horrid little girl and in try- 
ing to frustrate the kindly discipline 
of Karen and Martha, Mary’s impish 
malice fastens upon the one weak- 
ness of the school; a weakness 
caused by the generosity of the 
young head mistresses who have un- 
wisely given shelter to Martha’s im- 
possible old Aunt, a third-rate ex- 
actress. 

Eavesdropping at the library door, 
Mary understands enough of the 
base insinuations in the vulgar abuse 
that Aunt Lily hurls at Martha to 
stimulate her precocious imagina- 
tion. Extracting a dollar from her 
room mate by the simple expedient 
of physical torture, Mary runs away 
to her grandmother where she whis- 
pers such hideous suggestions in the 
poor lady’s unwilling ear that, los- 
ing all sense of fairness or propor- 
tion, Mrs. Tilford telephones to all 
her friends, advising them to remove 
their children at once from _ the 
school. Her sense of responsibility 
and her shock are so sincere that one 
can understand her standpoint even 
when she refuses to listen to the be- 
wildered young teachers who come 
to their old friend to demand an ex- 
planation in a scene of taut agony. 

There has been much diversity 
of opinion about the last act which 
though lacking the terse intensity 
of the first two, does convey the 
devastating consequences when 
Martha and Karen, disregarding 
Mrs. Tilford’s warning, lose their 
suit for libel and find themselves 
not only ruined but outcast. 
Through it all, Karen’s fiancé (Mrs. 
Tilford’s nephew) has stood stanch- 
ly by the two girls but suddenly 
Karen realizes that the hideous 
shadow has also fallen across their 
relationship and she dismisses him. 
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It is then that Martha shoots herself. 
She has found some hidden basis of 
truth in her Aunt’s evil insinuations. 
Perhaps it is here that the curtain 
should fall, but the author prolongs 
the suffering until Mrs. Tilford ar- 
rives to offer reparation. The child 
witness, terrorized into perjury by 
Mary, has confessed her lie. Mrs. 
Tilford creeps out, a broken woman, 
where many an unguarded tongue 
might lead us all. 

As far as acting and production 
are concerned, Miss Katharine 
Emory as Karen and Miss Emmet as 
Mrs. Tilford are superb. As Mary, 
Florence McGee is unique. This 
child, who seems quite plausible, is 
an uncanny creation. Her small 
soul reflects the Renaissance tyrant, 
crafty, malign and cruel. Louis XI. 


might have had just such juvenile 
qualities.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


Post Roap. — There is no doubt 
about it, “Tourists Accommodated” 
has definitely come into its own with 
this engaging vehicle for the dry 
sparkle of Miss Lucile Watson. 
Post Road is one of the best melo- 
dramas that has been produced in 
America since The Bat which was 
also dominated by very much the 
same type of spinster, but Post Road 
has far more human characters and 
a plot that is not only entirely pos- 
sible but increasingly interesting. It 
also boasts two of the snappiest of 
surprise curtains. It is on the Bos- 
ton Post Road near Westport, Conn., 
that Miss Emily Madison opens the 
old family mansion and its good 
Colonial furniture to the chance 
tourist as well as to her brother and 
sister-in-law and also to the Rev- 
erend Cartwright who has drifted 
in in his search for a pulpit and who 
hasn’t had the funds to move out. 
Miss Emily harbors them all and 
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when a large limousine arrives on a 
stormy night and a doctor asks per- 
mission to bring in his patient and 
her nurse, she turns over her four 
rooms to them and then—well a 
number of things happen. 

As it is impossible to tell any of 
the plot without spoiling all the fun 
we can only whet your curiosity. 
Miss Watson carries a great deal of 
the play both with her lines and her 
pantomime and presents a humane 
and sympathetic version of the old 
maid of New England. Percy Kil- 
bride makes another real personage 
in brother George whose radio when 
not emitting static is a very impor- 
tant institution in the story. The 
villain is quite a new type. Potter 
and Haight, the producers last year 
of Double Door, have caught a real 
Connecticut atmosphere for this first 
play by the important short story 
writer, Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


Though Post Road may be light as 
“Steele,” it is Bessemer as clever 
comedy drama!—At the Masque. 


Dark Victory.—It opens in a doc- 
tor’s office. So fascinating and ab- 
sorbing is the examination of his pa- 
tient by Dr. Steele, the young neu- 
rologist, that one of our most famous 
surgeons who ordinarily scorns the 
theater, attends Dark Victory every 
week—a true medical holiday! 
This first scene, however, which has 
the endorsement of Dr. Cushing for 
authenticity, is really very interest- 
ing and not at all morbid although 
during it we learn that the beautiful 
heiress, Judith Traherne, has an ob- 
scure form of brain tumor which an 
operation can arrest for just about 
six months—then a sudden attack of 
blindness will announce—the end. 
Judith, who has never learned any- 
thing more of life than the exterior 
values of the hunting field and ball- 
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room, finds in Dr. Steele another 
version. They fall in love while she 
is in the hospital but she pierces his 
professional armor and discovers 
the truth when he visits her on Long 
Island. Like Faust, she determines 
to drain the cup of life but soon 
reaches the dregs. Meanwhile the 
doctor has gone to find his ideal of 
life in service as a general practi- 
tioner in the mountains of Vermont. 
There Judith follows him and 
crowns her two remaining months 
in complete devotion as his wife. 
So far has she mastered her lesson 
that when an emergency call comes 
for her husband she sends him off 
smiling and without telling him that 
the terrible signal of blindness has 
come. 

The last act is as rich in appeal as 
the first is in suspense but unfortu- 
nately Act II., which has been re- 
written many times, still lacks the 
strength and truthfulness of the 
other two. Judith’s tipsy friends 
are too much the cinema Long Is- 
land type and it is hard to take seri- 
ously her experiment of passion with 
the groom. Tallulah Bankhead is 
at her best as the self-willed patient 
in the doctor’s office who tries pa- 
thetically to hide her symptoms. 
She also touches one’s heart at the 
end, but on Long Island her emo- 
tions take the form of strange pos- 
tures and plunges over the furni- 
ture. As Dr. Steele, Earle Larimore 
gave the most finished and dignified 
performance of his career. Miss 
Helen Strickland is particularly dis- 
tinguished as Miss Jenny, the doc- 
tor’s housekeeper in Vermont. The 
settings by Robert Edmond Jones 
give pleasure throughout and s0 
does the well-written dialogue by 
Mr. Brewer who is the son of the 
great surgeon, Dr. George Brewer. 
—At the Little Theater. 








Pace Miss GLory.—All the noisi- 
est ingredients of comedy and al- 
most every successful laugh cue for 
the last two years have been indus- 
triously mingled in this latest farce 
from the Abbott-Dunning play fac- 
tory; a farce that is the spawn of a 
mechanical era in which mass pro- 
duction can imitate almost every- 
thing but the spontaneity that 
springs from inspiration. The 
stranded trio at the opening bring 
back memories of Once in a Life- 
time, but the composite photograph 
that wins them the prize in a beauty 
contest introduces all the snapshot 
double decker tactics of She Loves 
Me Not plus the reportorial hordes 
and publicity stunts of all journal- 
istic drama. The dilemma of how 
to capitalize the beauty of Miss 
Dawn Glory and hide her non-ex- 
istence from the Press—especially 
the sleuth hound of the Daily Mirror 
—is a problem solved by the sud- 
den appearance of a pretty hotel 
chambermaid at the zero hour. 

Complications with kidnapers 
muddle up the final act until as a 
crowning peak of humor the kid- 
napers remove the trousers from 
three of their victims. Just where 
everyone was left at the end didn’t 
really bother anyone very much. 
One could almost hear the authors 
and the directors grimly muttering 
after long night rehearsals “That’ll 
do.” Itdid. That is not to say that 
the cast of Page Miss Glory are 
slack about the hubbub they create. 
Charles D. Brown as the inventor of 
Miss Glory and Anthony Hughes as 
the Mirror reporter are always on 
their toes but the farce reminds us 
of an institution baby. It has been 
written and nurtured by well-trained 
technicians but it has never been 
fondled! It has no trace of joyous 
nonsense. Nor does it recognize its 
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own limitations for when the elderly 
lady appeared to see Dawn Glory 
while she was still only a photo- 
graph, the curtain should of course 
have fallen when she announced 
“I’m her Mother!”—At the Mans- 
field. 


REVENGE WitH Music.—Poor old 
Alarcon! We always did think his 
Three Cornered Hat was an over- 
rated story but as the basis for this 
operetta, it is so continuously dull 
that the entertainment would be 
much better if one could enjoy the 
brilliant scenes and the lively Span- 
ish crowds without having to listen 
to the vulgar conversation. In fact 
we would suggest eliminating the 
principals in favor of the chorus. 
Albert Johnson’s imaginative back- 
grounds and scarlet curtain are 
heightened by the picturesque cos- 
tumes by Constance Ripley which 
make one search for a Carmen in 
the street scene so expertly handled 
by a former director of the Moscow 
Art Theater. 

It is really exasperating that the 
work of three real artists should 
have to frame the suggestive clap- 
trap of the silly old Don Emilio 
(Charles Winninger) and his pan- 
dering valet. Libby Holman is sup- 
posed to be the shy and virtuous 
heroine and in all justice it must be 
said that her singing contributed 
the only note of emotion. Through- 
out, the movement of the crowds had 
a delightful rhythm—so had Rosita 
Ortega, the dancer.—At the New 
Amsterdam. 


ANYTHING GoEs.—A _ producer 
once eyed proudly a pile of neatly 
printed MS. on his desk. “Never 
consider a musical show,” said he, 
“until you have a really clever well 
constructed book.” Two highly 
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popular authors had compiled for 
him a hilarious version of nautical 
disaster. The next night the Morro 
Castle tragedy made all that neat 
pile of MS. so much junk. The di- 
rector, Howard Lindsay, had just 
a week before rehearsals in which 
to prepare another text. From the 
Publicity Department of the Theater 
Guild, Russell Crouse was sum- 
moned to his aid and between them 
and between rehearsals they con- 
cocted Anything Goes. The boat 
still sails but it reaches safely its 
English port and on it is a gay pair 
of comedians, William Gaxton, who 
poses as Public Enemy No. 1, while 
Victor Moore, as appealing as ever, 
and really Public Enemy No. 13, fon- 
dles Put Put, his machine gun. 
There is a vast amount of non- 
sense and some acidulous satire 
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which ranges from Nicholas Murray 
Butler to the Oxford Group. At 
a Group Meeting conducted by 
Public Enemy No. 13 disguised 
as a minister at which he absent- 
mindedly shuffles the hymnals, one 
of the sinners, called upon to tes- 
tify, exclaims, “I don’t call this con- 
fessing, I call it bragging!” It is 
palpable that this scene will hurt 
many to whom the Group means a 
very great deal, nor can Anything 
Goes be given a clean bill so far as 
vulgarity is concerned. Much un- 
doubtedly escapes the innocent- 
minded but not the scene in the 
cabin, which is wholly inexcusable 
—and a pity for there are many mo- 
ments of real light-hearted humor— 
among them Victor Moore’s little 
song to the Blue Bird who never was 
blue.—At the Alvin. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February 


Topsacco Roap.—When first seen 
last year, it was agreed generally 
that the performance of Mr. Henry 
Hull as Jeeter was a component part 
of the success of this sordid little 
tragedy of the Georgia “crackers,” 
but when Mr. Hull left the cast last 
year, the former comedian, James 
Barton, gave another Jeeter who was 
equally successful and now James 
Bell has succeeded Barton and still 
old Jeeter dominates the stage.— 
At the Forrest. 


April 


DopswortH.—Our public love a 
character as keen, as genial and as 
simple as Sam Dodsworth, and as 
played by Mr. Walter Huston, they 
have given Dodsworth, their whole- 


hearted support. The tale of the 
motor magnate and his wife who 
migrate to Europe and what culture 
does for them is as amusing as it is 
interesting and most convincingly 
staged.—At the Shubert. 


October 


Tue D’Oyty Carte Opera Co.— 
New York is soon to lose this treas- 
ure to the road and we congratulate 
our readers throughout the country 
who may have the opportunity to see 
this perfected Gilbert and Sullivan. 
We recommend The Gondoliers for 
its lovely settings and costumes— 
and don’t miss Bor and Cor. To 
prove what New York has thought 
of the Cartesians, we can only say 
that the Saturday matinees have 
been sold out since two months 
back. 























LirE Becins aT 8:40.—A musical 
revue that is still the best in town 
—with more variety—less vulgarity 
and better music. We can remem- 
ber very little of it in detail as it 
passes by so fast but the disserta- 
tion on “Snores” stands out as grand 
fun and so do some of the skits, and 
the acrobats and the dancing by Ray 
Bolger. There is a great deal of 


color and very good color at that.— 
At the Winter Garden. 


November 


THE First LEGIon.—This very in- 
teresting and moving drama of loss 
of faith that is set in a Jesuit Com- 
munity is also soon going on tour. 
Though its success was doubtful for 
the first few weeks in New York, its 
intrinsic worth brought it support 
as much from the Jews as the Cath- 
olics and lately its run has been ex- 
tended from week to week. Don’t 
miss it—At the Biltmore. 


MerriLy WE Roti ALonG.—Also 
concerned with the loss of ideals, 
this bitter satire on the deterioration 
of the successful man has been a 
sermon to many as it presents the 
painful spectacle of its hero’s life 
backward from 1934 to 1916. It is 
staged with the usual skill of its au- 
thor, George Kaufman, although we 
found Act III. very slow for a Kauf- 
man play.—At the Music Boz. 





Tue Distarr Sipe.—Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, England’s leading ac- 
tress, heads the three generations 
of women in this comedy by van 
Druten. The standards of London 
Society seem unusually slack, but 
Dame Sybil’s beautiful poise and 
Sympathy give serenity and charm 
to this cleverly acted, “homey” and 
intimate play.—At the Booth. 
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SMALL MrrAcLte.—A melodrama 
whose entire action takes place in 
a theater lobby during a perform- 
ance and whose gangster plot be- 
comes human and tense thanks to 
the strong characterization of the 
convict by Spurin-Calleia who con- 
trives to obtain and keep one’s sym- 
pathy. It has several ugly stories 
interwoven which are integrated in 
a smashing climax.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 











THE Great WaLtTz.—The strains 
of Strauss waltzes against strikingly 
beautiful backgrounds by Albert 
Johnson, arranged by Hassard Short 
have made this spectacle a pleasure 
that can be enjoyed just as well in 
the reasonable seats—of which there 
are many—as in the orchestra. The 
story is slight but there is no vul- 
garity while the costumes and 
dances which end in the splendid 
ballroom are delightful—At the 
Center. 


December 


Civic REPERTORY.—Removed from 
Fourteenth Street to Forty-fourth 
Street, Miss Eva Le Gallienne, now 
under the ezxgis of Selwyn and 
Franklin, is resuming her repertory 
ideal and after L’Aiglon is prepar- 
ing Cradle Song, Hedda Gabler, etc. 
Her L’Aiglon is something that 
everyone should see—a beautiful 
and exciting production in which 
Miss Le Gallienne rivals Sarah Bern- 
hardt throughout and surpasses her 
at the end.—At the Broadhurst. 


WITHIN THE GATEs. — Sean 


O’Casey, retiring in a huff from Dub- 
lin, has adopted Hyde Park for the 
setting of this modernistic drama 
which is supposed to avoid the usual 
mistakes of the theater but which 
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with such typical characters as the 
Young Idealist, the Established 
Churchman, the Old Lady and the 
young Street Woman—with park 
orators and nursemaids and soldiers 
and an accompaniment of music 
and dances tells a very usual story 
in the lyrical prose that is Mr. 
O’Casey’s gift. That he has tried 
to exchange the rich Irish idiom for 
a British one, robs him of much of 
his wit and adds a coarseness which 
was lacking in his Irish plays. The 
production is full of visual beauty 
and the charming music adds an- 
other spell but dramatically we feel 
Within the Gates is far below The 
Plough and the Stars. Bramwell 


Fletcher, Lillian Gish, Moffat John- 
ston and James Jolley add richness 
to the play.—At the National. 


THe Farmer TAKES A WIFrE.—A 
delightful bit of Americana has 
come in this vivid picture of the old 
Erie Canal—not the passenger side 
of it but the freight boats and their 
Captains and their cooks, among 
whom Molly is one of the best. Molly 
also loves the “Canawl” and her 
loyalty is shaken and torn when the 
Farmer tries to take her to the fields. 
If you like Currier and Ives prints 
and to be reminded of the past cen- 
tury, you can spend no happier eve- 
ning than at this simple little com- 
edy, so freshly acted and so amus- 
ing in its characters.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE. — When 
the luminous Carole Arden of Super- 
fine Pictures is stranded for the 
night at the “Tourists Accommo- 
dated” of the Struthers family on 
Route 6 in Pennsylvania the great 
screen star discovers the charms of 
a certain young inventor who runs 
the filling station for Mrs. Struthers 
and is the fiancé of her daughter. 
How Miss Struthers manages to sal- 
vage her young man from the covet- 
ous Carole is told with so much 
amusement that Personal Appear- 
ance has become one of the most 
popular comedies—which doesn’t 
mean as much as it might in another 
season.—At the Henry Miller. 


For THE HOo.ipays: 


Hocus Pocus.—A Variety Show 
for children under the direction of 
Robert Rinehart will be presented 
on the afternoons of December 
26th-28th and 30th at three o’clock 
and at eleven in the morning of the 
29th. The entertainment will in- 
clude Magic, Juggling, Shadow- 
graphs, Renie and Calvert’s Conti- 
nental Punch and Judy—a Ballet 
Pantomime and a Big Brass Band.— 
Sponsored by and At the Guild The- 
ater. 


CarToons.—Mickey Mouse and 
some Silly Symphonies run continu- 
ously from 11 a. m. to 11 p. m.—Al! 
the Bijou. 





The Ball all the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, Tae WoRLD AND THE FairTH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A SIGNPOST ALONG THE WAY 


“Dreizehnlinden” Weber 


6 MAGNIFICENT Catholic 

writer, read all you can of 
him.” These were the words that 
introduced to me the greatest Cath- 


olic name of the last century in the 


literary life of Germany. A mag- 
nificent poet I indeed found him to 
be and a magnificent Catholic as 
well, and the growing years add a 
world-wide fame to the great repu- 
tation that was, during his lifetime, 
limited to continental Europe; a 
reputation that is synonymous with 
all that is noble and beautiful and 
masculine; a name that has been 
living these four decades since its 
bearer passed to the better world, 
and has been shining all the while, 
a steady, unflickering beacon to the 
newcomers in the field of German 
Catholic literature. 

The name is Friedrich Wilhelm 
Weber, a contemporary of John 
Henry Newman, and, in the influ- 
ence he exerted on the approaching 
generations of Catholic writers in 
his own country, not entirely unlike 
the great Oxonian. Like Newman, 
whose memory English scholars will 


ever revere, Weber will be a source 
of pleasure, a font of inspiration as 
long as German will be read. New- 
man, it is true, had the advantage 
of a deep spiritual training and the 
grace of the priesthood, and in sus- 
tained sublimity of thought far sur- 
passed any of his contemporaries. 
But the point I wish to make is that 
what he is to the present revival of 
Catholic letters in England, that is 
Friedrich Weber to the reawakening 
of Catholic publishing in Germany. 

Or perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that there has been no revival 
in the Vaterland such as we are see- 
ing to-day even in America, it is 
merely a fuller blooming of a flower 
that has kept its face to the heavens 
during the centuries since the Ger- 
man language first took definite 
form. Whether we call it a revival 
or a greater growth, we cannot get 
away from the fact that a flowering 
time of Catholic intellectual life is 
now at hand in Germany, nor can 
we avoid seeing Weber’s great in- 
fluence upon it. 

Many are the literary lights shin- 
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ing more or less brightly in the 
star-studded heaven of German 
Catholic art and thought. F. J. 
Sheed, the vigorous young author 
and publisher who has recently ex- 
tended to America the activities of 
the house of Sheed and Ward, is 
convinced that the Catholic revival, 
evident in England, France and 
Germany, is to become a _ world- 
wide affair. He has already given 
us translations of books by the emi- 
nent Karl Adam and Romano 
Guardini (German despite the Ital- 
ian name). Then there is Albert 
Brandt who is not a Catholic, nor at 
present living in Germany because 
of the Hitler régime, but who, per- 
haps best of all, shows in his writ- 
ings the strength and vigor, the joy 
of living, love of truth, that was 
Weber’s. There is Dietrich von 
Hildebrand, Peter Sippert, Athana- 
sius Wintersig. 

The list of German Catholic au- 
thors past as well as present is in- 
deed long, but it must be admitted 
that no very great creative masters 
can be found upon it. Such world 
figures as Goethe, Schiller and Less- 
ing are given to us only at great in- 
tervals, and to consider their ab- 
sence as a discredit to to-day’s lit- 
erature would be a grave error of 
judgment. Lesser artists than these, 
such as our living authors are ad- 
mitted to be, and such as Weber 
himself was, must not be measured 
beside the great ones. If they are 
compared, their genius must indeed 
still shine, though somewhat less 
brightly. Even the masters had 
much of Catholicism in their writ- 
ings, for the German nation is es- 
sentially Catholic. 

That same “Catholic element,” a 
very part of the literature of Ger- 
many, was left for Weber to bring 
out as no other ever did. Unlike 
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many another writer, not only was 
he himself a Catholic but his work 
was also Catholic. From his young- 
est years he exhibited those two 
necessary qualities of the Catholic 
and the poet: a love of truth and a 
love of beauty. 

Of the above mentioned German 
writers, Karl Adam is probably the 
most eminent disseminator of Cath- 
olic thought. He is Professor of 
Theology at the University of Tiibin- 
gen, and in his lectures and writings 
has expressed some very Weberian 
principles. In his oft-republished 
book The Spirit of Catholicism he 
depicts for us the ideal Catholic, hu- 
man in his desires, poetic in his at- 
tainments; a description that is most 
aptly applied to Friedrich Weber: 
“So the true Catholic loves the earth- 
ly good but does not love it like a 
hungry slave who would eat himself 
to death on it, but rather like the 
wandering minstrel from whom the 
gift elicits a glad song of gratitude to 
the giver.” 

Weber entered this sorry existence 
of ours at Alhausen, Westphalia, on 
Christmas Day, 1813, when Newman 
was a stripling of twelve, when Schil- 
ler had been dead eight years and 
Goethe had still a decade and a half 
of life before him. As a youngster he 
attended the village school and at 
thirteen went to the Gymnasium at 
Paderborn, where he first displayed 
his unusual poetic talent. He later 
studied medicine at the University 
of Greifswald, and there, as his 
biographer writes, “his ballads grew 
like wild flowers after a spring show- 
er.” Though at heart ever a poet, 
and recognized as something of a 
genius in University circles, he felt 
that poetry was after all only an 
avocation, and that his life work 
was in medicine. He received his 
degree, and so expert a physician 
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was he, that government decoration 
and national acclamation came to 
him. Later on he interested him- 
self in politics and was elected to a 
seat in the Prussian House of Depu- 
ties. 

During all the years of his active 
public life he was writing poetry 
for his own enjoyment and for the 
pleasure of his friends, but he would 
allow nothing to be published till 
1878, in his sixty-fifth year, when 
he gave to the world his Dreizehn- 
linden, the romantic-epic that estab- 
lished his reputation. He was 
thereafter named “Dreizehnlinden” 
Weber to distinguish him from the 
numerous other Webers of the Ger- 
man Hall of Fame; and thus did 
Dreizehnlinden become immortal. 

In three forms of poetry, epic, 
lyric and didactic, Weber wrote 
works that are destined to live long 
in the literature of his Catholic 
countrymen. His early poems, 
which were gathered and published 
after his death were very frequent- 
ly translations and imitations of 
foreign poets, and seldom show in- 
dependence. It was left for his ma- 
ture years to bring out fully the real 
originality of his powers. However 
in his work as translator he is de- 
serving of great praise for he made 
Scandinavian and English poetry ac- 
cessible to Germans. But it is really 
his epic upon which his reputation 
was founded, and which made him 
a celebrity throughout the whole of 
Europe. It still enjoys wide circu- 
lation, has often been translated, 
and has also been converted into a 
drama and rewritten for the stage. 

To find the scene of this poem 
Weber went back to the year 822, 
to the reign of pious King Ludwig; 
and for his theme he took the war 
waging at that time between the pa- 
gan Saxons and the Christian 
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Franks. He parallels the nine- 
teenth century struggle in Germany 
between the spiritual Catholic phi- 
losophy and the material heathen 
philosophical ideas. 

His story is in truth a spiritual 
neid, whose hero, a Saxon knight, 
traveled the long journey of spir- 
itual unrest from his infant days 
when the first words he learned from 
his parents were a curse against 
Christ, through the difficult years 
of doubting youth when a Christian 
maiden’s love was his horizon, to 
the day when he abjured his an- 
cestral gods Woden and Thor and, 
exiled from his country, found peace 
and joy in the monastery of 
Dreizehnlinden. 

His second work Goliath is prob- 
ably superior to the first in poetic 
value, and is equally well known. 
It has averaged one reprint every 
year since its publication in 1892. 
His Poems, published in 1881, and 
Autumn Leaves, given to the world 
at large three years after his death 
(1895), have also been extremely 
well received. As a proof that his 
virile heart was full of filial affection 
to the Mother of God, he dedicated 
a work to her in 1885 which he 
named Flowers of Mary. That how- 
ever was not the extent of his pure- 
ly religious poetry, for just before 
his death in 1892 he gave out his 
Our Father and the Suffering of Our 
Saviour, both written for special 
occasions. Thus the man and his 
work. 

We cannot but recognize the apt- 
ness of another of Karl Adam’s lines 
in depicting the characteristic tem- 
per and outlook of the true Catholic, 
whose place we see filled by Fried- 
rich Weber: “The life of this world 
seems to him too unimportant for 
him to take it very seriously. He 
is serious Only in regard to God and 
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His Kingdom. So he has kept a cer- 
tain serenity and a certain child- 
like indifference. And it is mainly 
from this child-like quality that he 
gets his feeling for and understand- 
ing of serene and unstudied art, 
and especially popular art. Along 
with this child-like character he 
has humility of spirit and is reverent 
towards holiness and excellence. 
He has no sort of passion for au- 
tonomy and self-glorification.” 
The strong Catholic spirit running 
through all of Weber’s poetry would 
of itself have been an immense 
advantage to the storm-tossed Ger- 
man Church of the last century, 
but coupled as it was with poetic 
beauty in its sublimest form, mas- 
terly handling of rhythm, true de- 
lineation of character, wonderful 
imagery of the world of nature, it 
attained a circle of readers outside 
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the borders of the Church’s influ- 
ence, who could never have been 
reached by work of mediocre value. 
Much like Newman,—and in this 
comparison he needs no indulgence, 
—Weber is an example of to-day’s 
writers and critics in that having 
something to say is not sufficient; 
having the faith to preach, not 
enough, having Christ to teach to 
the world, not enough. With all 
this must be combined an artistry, 
a subtle sense of the beautiful that 
captivates men’s hearts as well as 
their minds. He is in this respect 
in perfect accord with the mind of 
the great Cardinal; for what words 
more apt can be applied to him 
than those oft-quoted lines of New- 
man? “I want the intellectual lay- 
man to be religious and the devout 
ecclesiastic to be intellectual.” 
JosePpH H. Ficnter, S.J. 





Nova et Vetera 


WorK or BREAD 


DurinG the winter following, .. . 
Cardinal Manning’s attention was 
claimed by matters nearer home. 
Distress was severely felt among 
the London poor; and he was as 
usual foremost in taking part in 
the efforts made to relieve it, oc- 
cupying a place on Lord Compton’s 
Committee, appointed to deal with 
the subject, and forming one of a 
deputation from that Committee to 
Lord Salisbury, designed to press 
upon the Government the necessity 
of measures of present relief and of 
permanent remedies which, so far 
as was possible, should prevent the 
recurrence of a like crisis. 

The principle he consistently laid 
down—of the right of every man to 
“work or bread”——-would seem to be 
one that none need shrink from 
avowing, but his open declaration 
of his convictions on this point, as 
on others, was made the subject of 
unsparing criticism from those who 
discerned in it a socialistic tendency. 
The Times, in particular—attribut- 
ing to him a suggestion he had never 
made, and which he at once repudi- 
ated—referred to his “wild propo- 
sition” that the deserving unem- 
ployed should be provided with 
work at the current rate of wages. 

In the case of the Times, criticism 
was possibly embittered by the fact 
that, in the speech made as one of 
the deputation to the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Cardinal had stigmatized 
certain proposals printed in that 
hewspaper for dealing with the 
question of the unemployed, as not 


only heartless but headless; and the 
attacks made upon him in its col- 
umns drew forth from him two let- 
ters in vindication and explanation 
of his views. During the previous 
year, he said, the Times had ob- 
served, in treating of some words of 
his on the same subject, that he had 
taken refuge in confusion of 
thought—a rebuke he had received 
with becoming meekness and si- 
lence. On the present occasion he 
thought fit to reply. If he had im- 
peached the working of the Poor 
Law, he had been careful to lay the 
responsibility of its failure upon 
the administration of the law and 
not upon the guardians. That ad- 
ministration he declared to depend 
partly upon the tradition of the Lo- 
cal Government Board, partly upon 
public opinion, partly upon the 
spirit of a narrow so-called politi- 
cal economy which cramped the 
hearts of administrators and warped 
the administration of the law. He 
also expressed his conviction that 
the criminal class in London was 
produced by desperation. Having 
once, in the absence of work or 
bread, violated the law, a man fell 
thereby into the habit of violating 
it. Poverty, destitution, despera- 
tion, refusal of sympathy, caused a 
man, driven almost beyond self- 
control, to yield to temptation and 
to become a criminal. 

It was perhaps not unnatural that 
some of those who, like the Tablet, 
considered that “if Dives repre- 
sented the one extreme, the Devil 
represented the other,” should have 
viewed parts of the Cardinal’s 
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speech with disfavour; and besides 
his reply to his anonymous assailant 
in the Times, he thought it well to 
state his position with clearness and 
precision in an article contributed 
to the American Catholic Quarterly, 
under the title of “The Law of Na- 
ture Divine and Supreme.” 

Reiterating in plain terms the 
right of the poor to sustenance, no 
less than the obligation of others to 
support them when necessary, he 
explained the origin of the dispute in 
which he had been involved. The 
Poor Law had been attacked— it will 
be remembered that it was with the 
administration and not with the 
law that he had found fault—and it 
was in defending it that he had 
made the declaration that had 
given so much offence. He had af- 
firmed that its foundation was the 
natural right of the poor to “work 
or bread.” The next morning the 
Times had rebuked him for counte- 
nancing this “popular fallacy.” To 
call it fallacy was to call it a false- 
hood and from the imputation of 
having been guilty of a falsehood 
the Cardinal proceeded to defend 
himself in language little more cal- 
culated to propitiate his assailants 
than the utterance by which the at- 
tack had been called forth. 

Natural law, he contended, was 
supreme over all positive law. So 
strict was the natural right of every 
man to life, and to the food neces- 
sary for the sustenance of life, that 
it prevailed over all positive laws of 
property. Necessity had no law, 
and a starving man had a natural 
right to his neighbour’s bread. Be- 
fore the natural right to live, all hu- 
man laws must give way. “I have 
committed lése majesté,” he added, 
“by rudely reminding some who 
rule over public opinion in London 
of the fresh mother earth and the 
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primeval laws which protect her off- 
spring. I was unconscious of my 
audacity. I thought I was uttering 
truisms which all educated men 
knew and believed. But I found 
that these primary truths of human 
life were forgotten, that on this for- 
getfulness a theory and a treatment 
of our poor had formed a system of 
thought and action which hardens 
the heart of the rich and ‘grinds the 
faces of the poor.’ I am glad, there- 
fore, that I said and wrote what is 
before the public, even though for a 
time some men have called me a so- 
cialist and a revolutionist, and have 
fastened upon a subordinate conse- 
quence and neglected the substance 
of my contention in behalf of the 
natural rights of the poor.” 


—From The Cardinal Democrat; Henry Ed- 
ward Manning. By I. A. Taytorn (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.). 


i. 
— 





A UNIQUE RECORD 


TueE history of the Jews, their 
wanderings, their infidelities, their 


internal dissensions, their  cap- 
tivity, the long period of more 
than a thousand years over which 
it was spread was not a prom- 
ising ground upon which a world 
literature might be developed... . 
Their language, varying as it did 
within and necessarily affected from 
without by the influence of conquer- 
ing neighbours, the first expression 
of it rendered unintelligible to those 
of later generations was anything 
but conducive to consistency of 
thought, or evenness of develop- 
ment, in a nation which, compared 
with those around it, was always 
of second importance. Nevertheless 
[it was] among this very people the 
one Book was written, or the forty- 
five books which all have come to 
look upon as one which is the most 
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complete record of a _ nation’s 
growth, and with which the record 
of any other nation bears no com- 
parison. 

When we take up a Catholic Bible 
we may at first see little order in the 
books which are included in the Old 
Testament. But a closer observa- 
tion will show that there are really 
three main divisions, the historical 
books coming first, then the books 
which may be called poetical and 
didactic, thirdly the collection of all 
the prophets; there follow at the 
end, as a kind of appendix, the 
Books of Machabees, relating an im- 
portant event of more recent his- 
tory. These main divisions may be 
subdivided. First, in the first five 
books, or the Pentateuch, whose au- 
thorship is attributed to Moses him- 
self, we are told of the giving of the 
Law, and the foundation and settle- 
ment of the Hebrews in the Promised 
Land; then we follow them during 
the period of their government by 
spiritual rulers, or judges; then 
comes the period of the kings till 
both the kingdoms are destroyed; at 
the end is the story of the Restora- 
tion, and the rebuilding of the Holy 
City. 

When the history as a background 
is completed, the Bible, as we have 
it, next takes the poetical books. 
First comes the intense drama, the 
Book of Job, that picture of a single 
character facing the problem of ex- 
istence, with his friends chanting 
round him as a chorus—a distinct 
anticipation of that form of poetry 
which gave rise to the Greek trage- 
dy. Then there are the hundred 
and fifty psalms, written over a 
space of close upon a_ thousand 
years, the record of the heart of a 
People’s faith, strikingly the same 
during all that long and broken 
time. Corruption within the state 











does not alter the spirit of these 
songs; oppression from without only 
alters the tone, now of sadness and 
appeal, now of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing; but the soul of the music re- 
mains the same, so that one is not 
surprised at the tradition which said 
that they were all written by one 
man. After the songs proper come 
the various Books of Wisdom, the 
collections of wise men made from 
time to time; they are a fitting con- 
clusion to the poetical section, for 
wisdom is at the least akin to poetry. 
The collection of the prophets, 
records of their exhortations, warn- 
ings, condemnations, and encour- 
agements, given to the people 
chiefly in the days of their unfaith- 
fulness, is again, as it were, a re- 
telling of the history of the Jews, 
looked at from another angle. 
This is in brief the content of the 
Old Testament. The history of the 
Jews is, as it were, traversed three 
times: first historically, certain 
landmarks being given, and chains 
connecting them with one another; 
then poetically, the music of the 
years being heard in drama, in song, 
in words of wisdom; last propheti- 
cally, the voice of a nation’s con- 
science ringing out, in condemna- 
tion when it sins, in encouragement 
when it repents, its eyes always 
kept upon the light which shines 
ahead. Even if there were no other 
bond of union to make the separate 
books one, this would surely suffice. 
The thread running through them 
all is one, the impress of all is the 
same. Not if the same human hand 
had written every word could there 
have well been a greater uniformity 
of thought, and spirit, and outlook. 
But there is more than this his- 
torical aspect which blends all the 
parts of the Bible into one. For 
they are much more than the acci- 
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dental milestones along the road of 
a nation’s journey through the 
ages; they are at the same time a 
record of that nation’s growth, of its 
development beneath the hand of 
God, of its training in success and 
adversity, willingly and against its 
will, until “the fulness of time” 
when the fruit of that training was 
to be given to all the world. This, 
one would venture to say, is the spe- 
cial significance of the Old Testa- 
ment; in this it stands alone from 
every other national literature; no 
other nation in the world has left 
behind it so complete, so consistent 
an account of the way it has emerged 
“from darkness into the incorrupti- 
ble light.” 

More than this. Not only does the 
Bible stand apart as a record of a 
nation’s development, but that de- 
velopment itself is a thing unique, 
to which no other nation’s history 
For when 
we examine these other nations, 
what do we discover? In every sin- 
gle case the record is the same; it is 
a tale of rise and fall, of a climax 
being reached and then steady de- 
terioration, physical and moral, but 
above all moral, until the nation has 
corrupted itself off the earth. 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Pheenicia, 
Greece, Rome—each was greatest, 
and did its greatest things, and 
thought its greatest thoughts, in its 
earlier rather than in its later his- 
tory, the literature that they have 
left, their religious mind so far as 
we are able to interpret it, were 
nobler and more worthy in their 
earlier days than among the erotic 
luxury and degrading practices into 
which they sank. 

Not so was it with the nation that 
produced the Bible. In itself it is 
hard to say that it deserved a bet- 
ter fate than its neighbours; by na- 
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ture it was a fickle people, easily 
perverted by prosperity; in matter 
of fact its history is one of almost 
endless infidelity; nevertheless the 
fact remains that while materially it 
fell, while in practice it was con- 
temned, it grew in purity of under- 
standing, in ideal of moral practice, 
in loftiness of spiritual ambition, so 
that it emerges from the ancient 
world like a sun out of the dark- 
ness, living and life-giving even to 
this day, while all that was around 
it has long since perished. So singu- 
lar is this phenomenon, so unlike 
any other record, so contrary to the 
very dictate of human experience, 
that the mere fact, as it stands up 
before us, compels us to ask our- 
selves whether it can be explained 
by human criteria, or whether it 
must not be declared to be, what it 
declares itself to be, no more nor 
less than the product of the hand of 


God himself. 

—From About the Old Testament. By the 
Most Reverenp ALBAN Gooprer, S.J. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.). 


ip 
— 





THE SECULAR AND SPIRITUAL 
INTERLOCK 


Tue future of American religion 
and the future of the American so- 
cial order are more intimately inter- 
locked than many, in the facile mod- 
ernism of their thinking, have been 
inclined to believe. Quite apart, 
then, from any direct concern with 
the secular issues of national recov- 
ery, spiritual leadership cannot ef- 
fectively safeguard and _ stimulate 
the spiritual interests of which it is, 
in a special sense, protector and pro- 
moter without plunging manfully 
into the business of hammering the 
organization of our political, social 
and economic forces into social 
soundness. The events of the time 
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make clear that this is true. To il- 
lustrate the impact that a nation’s 
social order may have upon a na- 
tion’s religion, let me go into an is- 
sue that may seem far afield from 
our current absorption in the sec- 
ular problems of national recovery 
and stabilization, the issue of the 
spread of atheism. 

The spiritual leadership of the 
church is deeply concerned over the 
widespread secession from belief in 
God that has been increasingly evi- 
dent as the age of scientific control 
of the natural forces has come to 
maturity. Despite the innumerable 
modernisms of belief to which my 
mind gives allegiance, I share this 
concern. I know the barbarisms and 
indignities that fanatics have per- 
petrated in the name of God. I 
know the innumerable caricatures 
that short-sighted men have drawn 
of his countenance, reading their 
own lusts and limitations into his 
purposes. I know how, creating him 
out of the clay of their own being, 
whole peoples have projected the 
tyranny or tenderness of their so- 
cial orders into their concept of God. 
I know how often sinister interests 
have sought to use God as a smoke 
screen for their selfish adventures. 
But I know also the myriad army 
of saints and seers whose lives, il- 
luminated by an exalted concept of 
God, have been given to fertilize the 
soil from which the freedom, as well 
as the faith, of mankind has flow- 
ered. And I am convinced, alike by 
the historic record and by contact 
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with the affairs of my time, that a 
civilization that exiles an exalted 
concept of God from its heart dries 
up one of the major well-springs of 
its power. ... 

Remote as their relation may 
seem to the practicalities of social 
and economic renewal, here are 
questions quite as vital to the na- 
tional future as industrial codes 
and trade agreements: How shall 
spiritual leadership make God again 
believable to men who have lost all 
faith in any lordship of life? How 
shall we save men of this generation 
from a corrosive cynicism? How 
shall we help disillusioned men to 
recapture a courageous confidence 
that life is not a blind dance of 
atoms, but a meaningful adventure 
worthy of deathless objectives? 
These are questions that should 
concern the statesman quite as 
much as the theologian. They have 
vital secular import because men 
bereft of confidence and blinded by 
cynicism do not build creative civi- 
lizations. .. . 

The future of religion on this 
continent depends less upon the ex- 
planations of professors and the ex- 
hortations of parsons than upon the 
kind of political, social, and econom- 
ic life we contrive to create and 
maintain. In the creation and 
maintenance of a valid national life, 
we are, therefore, engaged in an en- 
terprise in which secular and spir- 


itual interests meet and merge. 

—From America’s Hour of Decision. By 
GLENN Frank (New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.). 





Foreign Periodicals 


NEGRO SLAVERY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SLAVERY 


On August 1, 1834, Negro slavery 
ceased to exist in the British West 
Indies and the Latin-American 
colonies. This centenary gives 
fitting occasion to reflect upon the 
strange moral obliquity which kept 
both slavery and the slave-trade so 
long in existence, and also to ap- 
praise the harmful effect which the 
habit of slave-holding had on indus- 
trial conditions in the home coun- 
try itself... . 

It was almost entirely on the sys- 
tem of slavery that the early struc- 
ture of the Empire was built in the 
transatlantic colonies, and it was 
through their need of slave labour 
that the British connexion with 
Africa was established. The export 
of home manufacturers through the 
trading-stations (on whose activi- 
ties the later African colonies were 
built) was financed in the main by 
the cash which the traders received 
from their customers in return for 
“black ebony” in the New World. 
The shipping community, the ma- 
rine insurance houses, the manufac- 
turers, the bankers, the West India 
merchants—all these interests and 
those whom they employed, looked 
upon Negro slavery as the founda- 
tion-stone of national prosperity. 
The State shared the view of the 
bulk of its trading citizens. The cry 
of the Mayor of Bristol in 1713 that 
the prosperity of his town had been 
wholly built on the slave-trade was 
echoed fifty-one years later by Lord 
Dartmouth, President of the Board 


of Trade, when he declared that no 
one would be permitted “to check 
or discourage in any degree a traffic 
so beneficial to the nation.” 

At this precise moment when 
England was entering on the era of 
imperial expansion and industrial 
supremacy, she had just emerged 
from a moral crisis. The eighteenth 
century was one in which the social 
and religious effects of the Reforma- 
tion and the resultant change of 
dynasty seemed to have finally laid 
the hauntings of the past. At one 
time the protective guild-system and 
the voice of supreme authority had 
held some power of co-operative re- 
straint; the natural lust for gain 
had been bridled in some degree by 
public law and moral custom. A 
new code of values, straining under- 
neath for centuries, had now been 
set free; the Renaissance was fol- 
lowed by a grosser though more 
logical humanism. The commercial 
magnate, and no longer the haloed 
saint, had become the model for the 
multitude. The new culture had in- 
volved a change of gods; and com- 
mercial success with its twin crown 
—the gratification of individual 
pomp and the pride of national su- 
premacy—became the satisfying ob- 
ject of desire. Hence the riot of 
liberty, the spirit of adventure, the 
constant love of speculation in that 
essentially worldly age. 

In this eager service of Mammon, 
England, developing into the world’s 
workshop, did not escape the curse 
that a national dependence on 
slavery entails. It would not be 
very difficult to demonstrate that 
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the conditions of the English work- 
ers during the period of change 
from domestic to factory industry, 
which characterized the Industrial 
Revolution, were more appalling 
than those of the West Indian 
slaves. A West Indian planter once 
declared to a Bradford spinner: “I 
have always thought myself dis- 
graced by being the owner of slaves, 
but we never in the West Indies 
thought it possible for any human 
being to be so cruel as to require a 
child of nine years old to work 12% 
hours a day.” It might amuse the 
Macaulayan cynic that Wilberforce, 
who spent his whole life to free the 
Negro, should be one of the chief au- 
thors, in 1799, of an Act which for- 
bade, under pain of three months’ 
imprisonment, any worker from 
combining with another to secure a 
betterment of his working condi- 
tions. The chief disabilities of the 


English worker compared in their 
nature with the chief evils of slav- 
ery. There was gross extension of 
working hours in both cases; there 


was also gross underpayment. The 
slave’s loss of freedom was paral- 
leled in England by a double tend- 
ency in legislation, (1) an almost 
complete removal of laws which had 
protected the liberty of the worker 
and regulated his relations with his 
employer, and (2) enforcement of 
an enslaving code of industrial law, 
ranging from the Act of 1719 which 
forbade him to take his skill into 
another country, to the Anti-Com- 
bination Law of Pitt and Wilber- 
force. 

London parishes, in return for re- 
lief, often claimed the right to be- 
stow the children on some Lan- 
cashire manufacturer. Shipped off 
in wagon-loads by this internal 
slave-trade, these children were lost 
for ever to their parents. That the 
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actual working conditions could 
out-distance the degradation of 
even the most exploited Negroes 
may be seen from the task allotted 
to the female colliers, whom Lord 
Shaftesbury did not succeed in re- 
leasing until 1842. These women 
and girls were compelled, for from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day, to 
crawl backwards and forwards un- 
derground dragging the trucks of 
coal. The trucks were fastened to 
a chain which passed between the 
legs and was connected with a belt 
which encircled their naked waists. 
They wore merely a pair of sack- 
cloth trousers. Ingrained with 
grime and filth, all manner of dis- 
ease attacked their unnaturally 
worked bodies; some literally be- 
came unsexed. Those who retained 
breasts and the power of reproduc- 
tion were allowed one week above 
ground to bear their children. 

It is important to note that, when 
the movement to restore the work- 
er’s rights and to ameliorate his con- 
ditions began, the same type of ar- 
gument was used against it as had 
been used by the Government and 
all the varied interests when the 
Abolitionists commenced their cam- 
paign against slavery. The slave- 
holder had pointed to the vast capi- 
tal sunk in those industries that de- 
pended on slave-labour, to the de- 
pendence of the navy on commerce, 
and the dependence of commerce on 
the slave-trade. He argued that if 
free labour replaced the Negro slave, 
strikes, higher wages, careless work 
and a host of similar evils would re- 
sult in the downfall of industrial 
England. Liverpool, Paisley, Bris- 
tol, Manchester and Birmingham 
would dwindle back into the ham- 
lets out of which Negro slavery had 
created cities. In the same way, the 
philanthropists now threatened the 
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ruin of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
even of the whole country. Card- 
well (destined, as Colonial Secre- 
tary in 1865, to see the final bloody 
outcome of planter oppression in 
Jamaica) inveighed against the 
“blind impulse of humanitarian- 
ism.” The industrialists argued 
that Britain depended on her export 
of manufactures; these exports de- 
pended on capital, and capital on 
profits; profits could only be ob- 
tained so long as the masters were 
allowed to work adults and children 
for indefinite hours for infinitesimal 
wages. Triumphantly could Cob- 
bett describe the sum of the manu- 
facturers’ argument—that the dif- 
ference between British supremacy 
and British defeat was the white 
slavery of 30,000 little girls. 

It is, indeed, a melancholy con- 
clusion at which historical research 
has compelled us to arrive—that the 
colonial empire was initiated by the 
stealing and exploiting of African 
slaves, and that the great industrial 
machine required to feed and de- 
velop this empire was organized by 
the slavery of England’s own in- 
habitants. This anniversary might 
most fittingly be celebrated by an 


Act of National Repentance. 
—Jonn Quintan, in The Month (London), 
August. 


- 
— 





Tue Lone, Lone ARMISTICE 


By public bodies as well as by 
private individuals the name “Ar- 
mistice Day” has been rejected in 
favour of “Peace Day.” The change 
is well meant; but the new phrase 
is a misnomer. An Armistice means 
a cessation of hostilities and a 
grounding of arms in order that the 
belligerents may try to compose the 
differences which have drawn or 
pushed them into War; but it is not 
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a Peace. There is a Peace only 
when those concerned have found a 
modus vivendi by which they can 
live and perhaps work together in 
tranquillity. 

Armistice Day sixteen years ago 
was followed by Peace Treaties; but 
it was not followed by Peace. With- 
out counting the wars which have 
raged outside Western and Central 
Europe, such as the conflict between 
Turkey and Greece, the campaigns 
in the Far East and the exhausting 
strife in South America, we are 
forced to recognize the terrible fact 
that the antagonists of the Great 
War are certainly not at peace with 
one another in the sense of mutual 
amity and trust. Belgium has 
shown during the last few weeks 
that she has no confidence in im- 
munity from attack. France is 
translating the lessons learned dur- 
ing 1914-1918 into the most formid- 
able defensive line ever known. The 
Italian Duce has spoken about an 
Italy of soldiers. Russia, one of the 
old belligerents, has a mightier 
army than any Czar commanded. 
Poland trusts more to her strong 
right arm and her alliances than to 
Peace-pacts. Germany could quick- 
ly put millions of drilled and armed 
men into motion; and in Britain 
there is a clamour for ample de- 
fences. 

What is the lesson of this? In our 
opinion, the lesson is the Duty of 
Realism. . Let us, by all means, cher- 
ish our Idealism and strive with 
might and main for Peace; but let 
us not blink the fact that the world 
is living on a basis not of Peace but 
of Armistice. There are too many 
good people among us who imagine 
that the particular problems of our 
long-drawn Armistice can be melted 
into thin air by the warm breath of 
mere talk about Peace-in-general. 
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When they hear that two nations 
are differing dangerously one from 
another, they think it enough to cry 
out that War would be a crime 
which must be averted at all costs. 
This reverence for Peace-in-general 
is admirable; but it must not dis- 
place the less grandiose but more 
practical method of patiently study- 
ing each potential belligerent’s par- 
ticular grievance with a view to just 
settlements of each and every casus 
belli. 

In other words, it behoves even 
the most idealistic Christians to sup- 
plement and implement their ideal- 
ism by constantly replenished 
knowledge of contemporary affairs. 
One reason why Peace-meetings and 
“demonstrations” in Great Britain 
exacerbate rather than mitigate 
warlike passions abroad is that our 
peace-folk blissfully excuse them- 


selves from knowing what the 
trouble is all about. It is by the 
force of world-opinion that War is 
to be averted; indeed, world-opinion 
has staved off at least one war within 
recent years. But opinion, in order 
to be weighty and forcible, must be 
well-informed and reasonable. 
Whether the sanctions of Peace 
are to be the Economic Boycott or 
an International Police will make no 
difference to our Duty of Realism. 
A glowing sense of the sweetness of 
Peace and the vileness of War will 
not be enough to settle the crucial 
question of which disputant is to be 
boycotted or policed. Neither boy- 
cott nor police must be used save 
as the executioner of Justice; and 
Justice must weigh the rights and 
wrongs in her scales before she 
draws her sword. 
—The Tablet (London), November 10, 1934. 








Recent Events 


JESUIT MISSIONS IN INDIA 
PuBLIsH REVIEW 


THE beginning of this year 1935 
welcomes The New Review, to be 
published monthly hereafter by the 
Jesuits in Calcutta. The eleven 
Jesuit missions in India and Ceylon 
have joined in this endeavor and 
they plan to make this a large, high- 
class Catholic magazine. The edi- 


tors are the Rev. Michael Ledrus, 
S.J., and the Rev. Paul Dent, S.J. 
Its contributors will be drawn from 
all the countries of the world, and 
the editors hope their magazine will 
have a world-wide appeal, because 
it will give authentic information 


on Indian affairs. Macmillan & Co. 
are the publishers and agents. THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD welcomes The New 
Review, and hopes for it a long and 
useful career in developing the in- 
tellectual apostolate of India. 


ip 
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SprriruAL Book ASSOCIATES 


Book clubs are the vogue, but a 
spiritual book club is something 
new. The need for it is imperative; 
the bed-rock foundation of all Cath- 
olic Action is the spirituality of the 
individual soul. The Spiritual Book 
Associates, Inc., has been organized 
to meet the need. A highly repre- 
sentative editorial board was chosen 
consisting of the Right Rev. Joseph 
H. McMahon, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
New York; the Very Rev. Msgr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University; the Rev. Francis X. Tal- 
bot, S.J., of the America staff; the 


Rev. Mother Grace C. Dammann, 
R.S.C.J., Superior of Manhattanville 
College, New York; the Rev. Sister 
Mary Rosa, Ph.D., of Mount St. Jo- 
seph College, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. 
Thomas F. Meehan, K.S.G., of the 
Editorial Staff of America, and the 
Rev. Francis X. Downey, S.J., who is 
the editorial secretary, of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Bos- 
ton. 

The organizers of this venture 
realized they had to break down the 
impression that only the clergy and 
religious need spiritual books, and 
overcome the prejudice that many 
people have against certain types of 
pious literature far removed from 
the mentality and the busy activity 
of our day. They set out to select 
the right new spiritual book and to 
get it read by thousands of laymen 
as well as by priests and religious. 
Subscribers receive ten new books 
a year and, besides, a small periodi- 
cal each month, The Survey, which 
gives notes and brief reviews of the 
Catholic literature of the month in 
book and magazine. Since its incep- 
tion in September the Spiritual 
Book Associates have sent the fol- 
lowing books to its members: The 
Bible for Everyday, by Archbishop 
Goodier; White Wampum, a life of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, by Frances T. 
Patterson; A Bedside Book of 
Saints, by Aloysius Roche, and The 
Franciscan Message to the World, 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Agostino Ge- 
melli, O.F.M. 

The office of the Associates is 415 
Lexington Avenue, New York. S. 
Sterns Cunningham is president and 
treasurer, and Alastair Guinan, 
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secretary. The Survey is edited by 
Father Downey, Mr. Guinan and 
Mrs. Muriel Dolan Delaney. 


atin 
——_— 





GROWTH OF PROTEST AGAINST 
MEXICAN PERSECUTION 


WitHin the past month public 
opinion in this country has turned 
more and more in sympathy toward 
the many thousands of Mexicans 
who have been deprived of the bene- 
fits of religious consolation by the 
political clique that has control of 
the army and of the country. It has 
come to be realized finally that the 
Mexican Government is not fighting 
the Catholic Church alone but all re- 
ligions. Late in November it was 
reported that the Mormon churches 
in the State of Chihuahua had been 
ordered closed. The Episcopal pa- 
per, The Living Church, early in 
December, asked editorially: “Has 
our Church property been confis- 
cated? Under what restrictions and 
in terms of what restraint by the 
Mexican political authorities, do our 
Bishop, Dr. Salinas y Velasco, and 
the clergy associated with him, all 
supported by our money, perform 
their clerical duties and proclaim 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ?” The 
editor noted that the State of Chi- 
huahua had cancelled the permits 
of all the clergy, Protestant and 
Catholic, to officiate in their respec- 
tive churches. “The unwelcome 
conviction is forced upon us,” says 
The Living Church, “that the pres- 
ent government in Mexico is not 
only anti-religious in avowed inten- 
tion, but also is determined by force 
to stamp out religion in the interest 
of a godless Collectivist program 
built on the Russian model.” 

Late in November the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians 


drew up a statement of protest 
signed by 500 clergymen of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
Faiths. The New York Times printed 
all the names in alphabetical order 
with the address of the signers. Mr. 
Newton D. Baker, Professor Carlton 
J. Hayes, and Mr. Roger W. Straus 
are co-chairmen of the Conference. 
An announcement from the Confer- 
ence said that over nine-tenths of 
the signatories were Protestant min- 
isters and Jewish rabbis, and they 
represented twenty-six Protestant 
and three Jewish denominations in 
forty-one States and in Canada. 
The statement was a dignified 
proclamation of fundamental prin- 
ciples. It reads as follows: “The 
undersigned Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews of the United States wish 
to express their conviction in regard 
to the necessity of the achievement 
and the maintenance of religious 
liberty in all lands. We are es- 
pecially concerned at the present 
juncture over the situation in 
Mexico where many unprejudiced 
observers report that in the en- 
deavor to achieve social justice and 
political reforms otherwise desira- 
ble, religious liberty is being im- 
periled. We register our alarm at 
every restriction upon the right of 
the churches to function, and the 
rights of individuals to practice the 
religion of their choice. 
“Recognizing that freedom from 
religious and racial intolerance is 
not fully achieved in the United 
States, and in other countries of the 
world than Mexico, we acknowl- 
edge our responsibility to labor for 
its achievement everywhere. While 
refraining from discussing the im- 
mediate issues at stake in the con- 
troversies in Mexico, we desire to 
give our moral support to those who 
labor for freedom of worship there, 
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and to express the anxiety with 
which we view every threat to liberty 
of conscience and the freedom of the 
soul.” 

Through the urging of various 
Catholic organizations and papers a 
boycott of Mexican imports to this 
country has been made effective in 
different parts of the country, and 
our Government at Washington has 
been asked to stop importing Mexi- 
can silver. 

On the Feast of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, December 9th, the pa- 
tronal festival of the Mexican peo- 
ple, several thousand Catholics of 
southern California paraded in Los 
Angeles and pledged themselves to 
prayer for the restoration of reli- 
gious freedom in Mexico. The Most 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, D.D., Bishop 
of Los Angeles, reviewed the parade. 

The new President of Mexico took 
the oath of office on the first of De- 
cember. He is General Lazaro Car- 
denas, credited with a reputation for 
honesty in money matters, but an 
extreme radical, and called the “left 
hand” of Calles, who still dominates 
the political machine. Cardenas is 
the oldest of a large family whose 
father died when he was only eleven. 
Therefore, he had little formal 
schooling. He worked in a printing 
shop and as a tax collector, and then 
became warden of a village jail. He 
joined the “Revolution” in 1913 and 
by 1920 he was a General. Ten 
years later he became President of 
the National Revolutionary Party, 
and held successively the portfolios 
of Secretary of the Interior and Sec- 
retary for War. He was “elected” 
President by an overwhelming ma- 
jority last summer. He is a prohi- 
bitionist and he said he would en- 
force prohibition on the country. 
He made sweeping promises to re- 
place the Capitalist system in the 
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country and to build a thousand new 
schoolhouses within a year. Car- 
denas avoided any mention of the 
religious issue in his inaugural ad- 
dress, but judging by his past his- 
tory and by the Cabinet he selected 
the cause of religion in Mexico can 
expect nothing but continued perse- 
cution during the régime of the new 
president. 


in 
> 





FRANCE AND GERMANY SIGN AGREE- 
MENT ON THE SAAR 


One of the danger spots of Europe 
is admittedly the Saar region where 
a plebiscite will be held on January 
13th to determine whether that 
prized region will belong to France, 
to Germany, or be administered by 
the League of Nations as at present. 
Preliminary to that event Count 
Charles de Chambrun of France and 


Ulrich von Hassell of Germany, am- 
bassadors of their Governments to 
Rome, signed a pact on December 
3d, which covers many financial, 
economic and political problems 
that may be expected to arise after 
the vote in January, but which is to 


bind only for one year. The agree- 
ment safeguards for that one year, 
at least, the whole population of the 
Saar against persecution or repris- 
als of any sort, regardless of race, 
religion or political belief. Practi- 
cally identic declarations were sent 
to the Saar Committee of the League 
of Nations at Geneva by Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath, the German 
Foreign Minister, and Pierre Laval, 
the French Foreign Minister, after 
the pact had been signed at Rome. 
Two days later the Council of the 
League of Nations was able, because 
Great Britain reversed her earlier de- 
cision to declare that an internation- 
al army, excluding French and Ger- 
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man troops, would maintain order 
in the Saar, beginning December 
929d and remaining till after the 
plebiscite. England, Italy and 
Czecho-Slovakia, with, possibly, 
Russia, will supply the soldiers to 
make up an army of over three 
thousand, under the command of 
Major General Brind of England. 
These agreements surely lessen the 
possibility of war developing in that 
disputed region. 


-™ 
—_> 





SANCTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
BECOMES A MUSEUM 


Last month the Byzantine Church 
of St. Sophia was closed as a place of 
Moslem worship and is to be used 
as a museum of Byzantine art. One 
of the great churches of the world 
though not so large as some more 
modern western churches, St. Sophia 


was begun by the Emperor Justinian 
in 538, but the great dome was not 
completed till the tenth century. 
All the principal forms of early 
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Christian architecture were repre- 
sented in this basilica. There is a 
great central space one hundred feet 
across, increased by another hun- 
dred by the addition of two hemi- 
cycles to east and west, and these 
are again extended by pushing out 
three minor apses to the east and 
two to the west. This unbroken 
area is then about two hundred and 
sixty feet long and one hundred feet 
wide. The vast dome with forty 
windows over the central square is 
considered one of the_ greatest 
achievements of architecture. This 
ancient Christian church became a 
Mohammedan mosque after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453. Recently the Byzan- 
tine Institute of America was per- 
mitted to remove the whitewash and 
other coverings under which famous 
Christian mosaics had long been 
concealed. This made the building 
unsuited for Moslem worship and it 
was finally decided to discontinue 
religious services in it and convert 
it into a national museum. 








Our Contributors 


WRITTEN in his very best vein, 
CHARLES WILLIS THoMpson’s “This 
Unimportant Revolution” hits the 
high spots of a subject that could 
well be expanded into a book. It is 
compounded of the ripe wisdom of 
one who has been an active partici- 
pator in the political scene as well as 
a keen student of human nature. 
Mr. Thompson writes for many con- 
temporary periodicals, Catholic and 
secular. 


It is a pleasure to welcome ALINE 
KILMER to our pages, wherein many 
of her husband’s poems first ap- 
peared and in which her son has of 
late carried on the family tradition 
begun in 1880, when Mrs. Kilmer’s 
grandmother wrote prose for us. 
Mrs. Kilmer lives quietly at Still- 
water, N. J., busy with a household 
sadly depleted since the days of 
Candles That Burn. Her latest 
book, Selected Poems, was pub- 
lished in 1929. “Wide Waters” is 
one of the few short stories she has 
written. Another was awarded first 
prize in the Richmond Academy of 
Arts and published in the Four Arts 
Magazine of that city last July. 


PRACTICAL knowledge and Chris- 
tian philosophy have gone into the 
writing of Joun Moopy’s “Old Deals 
and New Deals,” which brings home 
to us the truth of the dictum, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” 
Since his reception into the Church, 
Mr. Moody’s name has become a fa- 
miliar one in our Catholic periodi- 
cals. His Long Road Home con- 
tinues to be one of the most widely 
read of recent apologias. 


THEODORE MAYNARD, M.A.,, 
Litt.D., Po.D. (“Van Wyck 
Brooks”) has appeared before in 
in our pages as a discriminating 
critic of critics. He pictures for us 
now one consolingly true to his of- 
fice. Dr. Maynard, formerly on the 


faculty of Georgetown University, is 
at present on the staff of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 


A NEw contributor this month is 
Paut Krinrery, Px.D., member of 
the Department of History of Loyola 
University, Chicago, and assistant 
Dean of the Graduate School. He 
holds his degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, his native State, 
and has written for Thought, the 
Catholic Historical Review and Mid- 
America. His study of “The Jewish 
Minority Problem in Germany” 
rests on most reliable data. 


Rev. Epwarp Beran, S.J. (“Wed- 
ding Bells on Parnassus”), formerly 
Professor of English and now Li- 
brarian at the University of Detroit, 
is a former contributor evidently 
well versed in the ways of poets with 
their maids. Father Bergin wrote 
for us some years ago and articles 
and poems from his pen appear fre- 
quently in Thought and other maga- 
zines. 


Ir is our hope that WILLIAM 
Tuomas Watsn’s “Brother Juniper 
to Mrs. Murphy” will awaken some 
of our Mrs. Murphys to the dangers 
which beset their Oswalds in cer- 
tain of our academic groves. Dr. 
Walsh, who is Professor of English 
at the College of the Sacred Heart, 
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Manhattanville, has been at work on 
his first novel which is shortly to be 
published. 


Ir is unusual to get a story with 
an American setting from JAMEs W. 
Bennett (“You Never Know Your 
Luck”), whose ideas come almost 
automatically to him with Far East- 
ern trappings, so great has been the 
impact of the Orient upon his mind. 
He and Mrs. Bennett have returned 
to China to savor once more its an- 
cient wisdom. They will be away 
for two years, but we hope in the 
interim to give our readers some- 
thing from their pens. 


ANYTHING on Germany from the 
pen of Dr. ALBERT BraAnpDT (“Hitler- 
ism and the Saar Catholics”) is au- 
thoritative, for though at present in 
this country, he is in close touch 
with affairs in his native land. His 
articles on various phases of the 
situation there which we have pub- 
lished have occasioned much com- 
ment. Dr. Brandt is a graduate of 
German Universities whence he 
holds his Ph.D. and LL.D. de- 
grees. 
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STANLEY B. JAMEs, astute student 
of the age, who recently published 
The Evangelical Approach to Rome, 
is already at work on a sequel to 
that book. His present article, ““The 
Medieval Reality,” summarizes a 
good deal of what is going into the 
sequel, and will surely whet our 
readers’ appetite for the book itself. 
Mr. James’s work is widely pub- 
lished in magazines here and abroad. 


Our poets this month, all of the 
gentler sex, offer a redoubtable chal- 
lenge to our masculine bards. 
KATHERINE Brécy brings us an 
Acadian poem, “The Willows of 
Grand Pré” from the land of Evan- 
geline where she sojourned this 
summer; BLANCHE H. Dow, inter- 
ested of late in comparatively mod- 
ern Spanish poetry, sends us 
“Stripped of the Ties of Flesh and 
Form,” a lovely paraphrase of a 
Rima of Gustavo Becquer; DorotHy 
Hosson’s “The Snow Comes Si- 
lently,” catches the hush of the fall- 
ing flakes; while FRANCES FRIESEKE, 
a young English poet, sings very en- 
gagingly of the stillness of “A Vil- 
lage Night.” 








Mew Books 


Dostoevsky. By Avrahm Yarmolinsky.—Dostoievsky: An Interpretation. By 
Nicholas Berdyaev.—Experiment in Autobiography. By H. G. Wells.—Canon Law. 
By the Most Rev. Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D.—My Cousin, F. Marion 
Crawford. By Maud Howe Elliott—Roman Spring. By Mrs. Winthrop Chanler.— 
A History of Religion. By Herbert H. Gowen, D.D.—Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. 
—European Journey. By Philip Gibbs.—Joseph and His Brothers. By Thomas 
Mann.—The Use of Poetry and the Function of Criticism. By T. S. Eliot.—Sense and 
Poetry. By John Sparrow.—Oxford Apostles. By Geoffrey Faber.—English Crit- 
ical Essays. XXth Century. Edited by Phyllis M. Jones.—A Time to Keep. By 
Halliday Sutherland.—Robert E. Lee. By Douglas Southall Freeman.—The Com- 
plete Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Dostoevsky. By Avrahm Yarmolin- 
sky. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.75. 

Dostoievsky: An Interpretation. By 
Nicholas Berdyaev. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

The chief of the Slavonic Division 
of the New York Public Library has 
just completed a 450 page life of 
Fyodor Dostoevsky which includes 
a concurrent study of that author’s 
works at the date and in the circum- 
stances of their first appearance. 
Mr. Yarmolinsky seems to have ex- 
hausted all available sources of in- 
formation, extending his bibliogra- 
phy to French, German and English 
works, as well as to much valuable 
Russian material only recently made 
accessible. For, greatly to his con- 
venience, the State Publishing House 
of Moscow has lately issued the 
definitive edition of Dostoevsky’s 
writings in thirteen volumes, with 
variant readings, lists of previvus 
editions, information about extant 
manuscripts and other apparatus of 
enormous use to the critical student. 
Moreover a four volume edition of 
his letters, now in course of publi- 


cation, is all but completed. This 
then, is precisely the moment for a 
biographer to be first in the field 
with a thorough-going piece of work. 
Mr. Yarmolinsky is a good crafts- 
man. Somewhat too credulous a 
disciple of psychoanalysis, he never- 
theless gives an accurate, detailed 
picture of the great Russian thinker, 
of the development of his thought, 
of the successive stages in the pro- 
duction of his work. One could ask 
for no better help toward a proper 
understanding of his human en- 
vironment and his reaction to it. 
Dostoevsky — whose name, it 
would seem, may be legitimately 
spelled in at least four different 
ways—died in 1881, at the age of 
sixty, virtually unknown to English 
readers. Our older generation re- 
calls the time when his name first 
began to be heard in connection 
with the translation of Crime and 
Punishment in 1885. Familiar to 
most of us only as a writer of fic- 
tion, he has in continental Europe 
during these intervening years been 
steadily acquiring fame as an in- 
terpreter of the Russian character 
and as a social prophet of extraor- 
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nary vision. Only recently has this 
aspect of his genius begun to be 
recognized also in England and 
America. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky does not habitu- 
ally obtrude his own prejudices, but 
he makes plain his lack of sym- 
pathy with the Christian principles 
so prominent in Dostoevsky’s phi- 
losophy. It happens therefore, that 
to obtain a proper insight into that 
author’s inmost mind, to estimate 
the precise nature of his social 
teaching and to weigh fairly the 
value of his contribution to the wis- 
dom of the world, we may go more 
hopefully to a book, listed in Yarmo- 
linsky’s bibliography, which 
strangely enough comes to us at this 
very moment in an English transla- 
tion. This book contains the lec- 
tures delivered by Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev during the winter of 1920- 
1921, just before his expulsion from 
the University of Moscow. They were 
translated into German in 1925 as 
Die Weltanschauung Dostojewskis; 
and into French, with modifications, 
as L’Esprit de Dostoevski; and they 
now appear in an English version 
made by Donald Attwater. The vol- 
ume is the more significant because 
it opens up an aspect unfamiliar to 
readers acquainted only with Con- 
stance Garnet’s translations of Dos- 
toevsky’s novels. It aims to ex- 
plore his soul, to reconstruct his 
whole philosophy, to reveal his 
views on man, freedom, evil, love, 
Christianity and the mission of the 
Russian people in future history. 

Berdyaev possesses many quali- 
fications for his task. Himself a 
thinker of unusual distinction and 
deeply religious, he has been suffi- 
ciently influenced by Dostoevsky to 
interpret him in the tone of a disci- 
ple. He regards Dostoevsky as a 
sort of incarnation of the Russian 
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spirit and his analytical study will 
help Western readers towards at 
least a partial understanding of that 
ever mysterious entity, the Russian 
soul. 

Dostoevsky was, without ques- 
tion, an extraordinary genius. Able 
to unravel the baffling complexities 
of the divided self and dramatically 
to clothe morbid fantasies in flesh 
and blood, he was also passionately 
devoted to the relief of human suf- 
fering and firmly convinced that 
Christ alone is the one possible so- 
lution for the grave problems which 
confront modern society. We are 
with him in this conviction, of 
course; the hopes of European civi- 
lization rest upon him and those 
like him who set human freedom 
above all price and look to Christ 
as the true Savior of the world. Yet 
there must be a serious reservation 
in our approval of one so little bal- 
anced in the formulation of his 
ideals, and so alien to our view that 
fervent faith involves strict observ- 
ance of the moral law. His worship 
of freedom is a fanatical sort of 
thing; the center of his universe 
seems to be man rather than God; 
and his bizarre protestation that, if 
Christ and truth were opposed, he 
would be on the side of Christ, leaves 
us unmoved, if not actually an- 
tagonistic to his mode of thought. 

Taking into account the bearing 
of Dostoevsky’s ideas on present 
acute world problems, we must be 
grateful to M. Berdyaev for his in- 
terpretation to the Western world 
of what is deepest and best in Dos- 
toevsky. We must, however, also 
recognize that Berdyaev is some- 
times an injudicious critic, whose 
enthusiasm hurries him into ex- 
travagances. It is altogether too 
much, for example, to say—‘So 
great is the worth of Dostoevsky, 
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that to have produced him is by it- 
self sufficient justification for the 
existence of the Russian people in 
the world.” Moreover, even apart 
from the difficulties attendant upon 
a secondary translation, these lec- 
tures give evidence of being com- 
posed by one who however profound 
and original a thinker, is habitually 
obscure. Too often, comparing one 
page with another we are unable to 
determine on which side of the ques- 
tion posed he himself stands. Fur- 
thermore, Catholics who are also 
reasonably critical will have little 
sympathy with Berdyaev’s state- 
ment that he knows no more pro- 
foundly Christian writer than Dos- 
toevsky. And finally, even mak- 
ing allowance for the fact that Ber- 
dyaev is Orthodox in religion, we 
cannot endorse his enthusiasm for 
the “Legend of the Grand Inquisi- 
tor” which represents Catholicism 
in so unfavorable a light. J. Mcs. 


Experiment in Autobiography. By 


H. G. Wells. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $4.00. 

Believing that the novel as an art 
form will “be replaced by more 
searching and outspoken biography 
and autobiography,” Mr. Wells 
wrote his Autobiography as an ex- 
periment in that direction. It is a 
reasonably interesting synthesis in 
718 pages of all that made him and 
his books what they are. 

He traces in the tone of one being 
emancipated his lapse from middle- 
class religion into atheism, and then 
successively into fornication, adul- 
tery, divorce, birth control, and at 
last free love—and shows how in 
his novels he set about to preach 
the last three practices. To get 
them more widely adopted he also 
championed greater freedom for 
women and was disappointed to find 
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that these used their greater free- 
dom, not to engage in free love, but 
to force upon their husbands the 
same moral code to which tradition- 
ally only wives had been restricted. 
In other words, good unexpectedly 
came of bad. Nevertheless, it is a 
depressing, often sordid if not 
harmful, account, this story of a 
gifted man, brazenly, even if sin- 
cerely, devoting his great talents to 
make immorality acceptable. 

Not all, however, of Mr. Wells’s 
actions and aims, as he tells them, 
were evil. He has for years fur- 
thered the cause of peace among na- 
tions. He has always been a fore- 
most champion of the wage-earning 
classes and has no doubt been a 
strong and essentially good influ- 
ence in that respect. He argues for 
popular education and for freedom 
of worship and of speech, deploring 
the denial of the latter two in Rus- 
sia. The Catholic Church, inci- 
dentally, he calls, not unsympatheti- 
cally, “An Open Conspiracy to re- 
organize the whole life of man,” add- 
ing, “I have found the ordinary 
Catholic controversialist a fair 
fighter and a civilized man.” He 
lauds the “New Deal” as a sensible 
and systematic attempt to effect a 
juster distribution of wealth. His 
persistent propaganda in behalf of a 
“socialist world state” as “the only 
hopeful dealing for mankind” seems 
a sincere and essentially good effort 
to make the world a more peaceful 
place for everybody everywhere. 

However, what alone is likely to be 
of permanent interest in this Auto- 
biography is the author’s impres- 
sions of eminent acquaintances like 
Shaw, Gissing, Conrad, the two 
Roosevelts, Lenin, Stalin, Balfour, 
Grey, and soon. The account of his 
rise as a writer, too, may be of some 
lasting interest. The genesis and 
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the interpretation he gives of many 
of his novels is of present, but hardly 
of permanent, interest, since upon 
his own acknowledgment he wrote 
his novels less as art than as propa- 
ganda, and as soon as the theses in 
them are either rejected or adopted 
the novels, as he himself states, shall 
have served their day. In general, 
this Autobiography and all of Mr. 
Wells’s works are rooted in so much 
false, ultimately de-civilizing phi- 
losophy that good can come from 
them only as sobriety sometimes 
follows a headache—and the sooner 
this is accomplished and the sources 
forgotten the better for the world. 
A. J. A. 


Canon Law. By the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., 
J.U.D. Authorized version by the 
Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, Ph.D., and 
the Rev. Francis Brennan, D.D., 
J.U.D. Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press. $5.00. 

The present version of Arch- 
bishop Cicognani’s work is the most 
comprehensive and intensive Intro- 
duction to the study of Canon Law 
which we possess in English. In the 
first part the author discusses meth- 
ods and books of Introduction, the 
fundamental concepts of law in gen- 
eral and of Canon Law, and the 
sources of law. The second part 
unfolds the romance of Canon Law, 
giving the history of its collections 
and of the science itself. With the 
general scope of this conspectus 
every canonist is familiar, but a 
more scholarly and extensive treat- 
ment is to be found in no other sin- 
gle volume. The commentary on 
Book I. of the Code, constituting the 
third part, rounds out the Introduc- 
tion. Its value is enhanced by the 
author’s own curial and magisterial 
experience. Throughout, the meth- 
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od bespeaks the able teacher who, 
professor of Canon Law in the Pon- 
tifical Institute of St. Apollinare 
when the original was written, is 
constantly aware of the exigencies 
of the rostrum. An ample introduc- 
tion precedes each of the six titles. 
The analysis of each canon is lucid, 
informative and replete with apt il- 
lustrations. Discussions, which 
easily threaten to become involved, 
e.g., on the distinction among ac- 
quired rights, privileges and indults 
and on the nature of concordats, are 
reduced to a practical minimum. In 
many instances the commentary 
concludes with a section of Practi- 
cal Decisions of Cases containing 
pertinent official interpretations 
taken largely from the responses of 
the Commission for the Interpreta- 
tion of the Code and the Sacred Con- 
gregations. 

Here we have no mere textbook, 
but a work of erudition, which with 
the aid of its splendid appendices, 
forms an encyclopedia of Canon Law 
Introduction. The abundant notes 
and lists constantly summon the 
auxiliary sciences, philology, bibli- 
ography, biography and history to 
the aid of the reader. Full meed of 
praise is due Doctors O’Hara and 
Brennan; their translation of this 
valuable work needs no apology. 

J. T T 


My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford. By 


Maud Howe Elliott. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Roman Spring: Memoirs by Mrs. 
Winthrop Chanler. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
Although primarily associated 
with the romantic fiction of the nine- 
ties, Marion Crawford is unlike most 
of his contemporaries in that he 
still attracts the young generation 
and we find to-day’s “teens” dis- 
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covering his richly colored adven- 
tures with delighted surprise. The 
two books which have recently 
sprung from the pens of women 
close to him in blood and sympathy 
have therefore found a large and re- 
ceptive public. Roman Spring, the 
memoirs of his half-sister, Margaret 
Terry Chanler, gives us a lively, 
glowing background against which 
to see the more detailed portrait of 
the man which his cousin, Maud 
Howe Elliott, has etched in her an- 
notated and documented study of 
certain phases of his life. The books 
supplement each other and leave one 
with an astonished admiration for 
this family of many talents, and a 
gay realization of the remarkably 
brilliant circle in which they lived 
both here and abroad. 

Probably the most arresting note 
in Mrs. Howe’s book is her success- 
ful transference to the written page 
of that dynamic and unique person, 
Uncle Sam Ward. But of the two 
books, provided one is no more in- 
terested in Marion Crawford than in 
other members of this illustrious 
group, Roman Spring excels in en- 
tertainment quality, in high lights 
and vivid scenes, and in an almost 
journalistic emphasis on the “hu- 
man interest” element. Both books 
are generously illustrated with 
photographs, and yet, inevitably in 
narratives so personal in nature, 
some photographs we would like to 
see are not there. C. A. 


A History of Religion. By Herbert 
H. Gowen, D.D. Milwaukee: The 


Morehouse Co. $3.50. 

Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.25. 
With what Dr. Gowen writes 

about the religions of Egypt, Persia, 

Greece, Rome, Japan or India we 

have no quarrel. But when he 
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writes of Judaism and Christianity 
he is a vague and often an untrust- 
worthy guide. He wrongly denies 
the primitive monotheism of the 
Jews, and attributes to them in the 
beginning a tribal idea of God, not 
far removed from animism; he 
denies they had any true concept of 
immortality; he makes the primi- 
tive prophet a shaman, or medicine 
man. With regard to the divinity 
of Christ and the inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures he is delightfully 
vague, and his respect for unbeliey- 
ers like Tyrell and Loisy render his 
orthodoxy questionable. He traces 
the concept of the Logos to the 
Egyptian Thoth creating the world, 
and maintains that Christian artists 
borrowed the Madonna and Child 
from Isis and Horus. He questions 
the miracle of Pentecost, submits a 
weird exegesis of Matthew XXIV. 
and XXV., suggests a false idea of 
the False Decretals, and makes the 
Montanist Tertullian a defender of 
orthodoxy after his apostasy. He 
describes the society of the Middle 
Ages as only nominally Christian, 
attributes the undermining of dogma 
to Scholasticism, gives a false view 
of Luther and the so-called Reforma- 
tion, and talks arrant nonsense 
about church unity in the sense of 
“synthesizing opposite views,” 
whatever that may mean. 

The Christianity of Mr. Curtis’ 
strange Civitas Dei is one made in 
the rationalistic Germany of seven- 
ty-five years ago. The author de- 
serves blame for daring to use the 
name of St. Augustine’s epoch-mak- 
ing book to voice the anti-Christian 
teaching that St. Augustine would 
have detested. The prejudiced eyes 
of this cocksure Englishman regard 
the Church as “a theocracy, assert- 
ing supernatural authority as the 
final basis of truth, while excluding 
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the tests of conscience, reason and 
experience. . . . It is the very anti- 
thesis of the polity which Jesus had 
conceived.” 

I am not at all interested in the 
author’s historical outlines of gov- 
ernment in India, China, Greece or 
Rome, for that portion of his work 
has been written often enough by 
far more competent scholars. But 
I do object to the very cavalier 
fashion in which Mr. Curtis denies 
without a shadow of proof the fact 
of a divine revelation, the true réle 
of the Jewish dispensation, the di- 
vinity of Christ and the super- 
natural content of His Gospel. Over 
and over again we are told that the 
religion of Jesus was too simple to 
form the basis of a theological sys- 
tem. In these pages Christ is merely 
a human teacher, self-deceived 
though sincere, and a slave to His 
superstitious environment; the Vir- 
gin Birth, the Resurrection and the 
Ascension are myths borrowed from 
paganism; the Gospels are legends 
invented by an enthusiastic band of 
disciples, and must needs be taken 
with a grain of salt by a man of the 
twentieth century, “who is better 
able (sic) than the early Christians 
to discern what is really valuable in 
their records.” The writer’s puerile 
attempt to explain away the resur- 
rection of Christ gives us a good es- 
timate of the author’s mental cali- 
ber. B. L. C. 


European Journey. By Philip Gibbs. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 


Doran & Co. $3.00. 

One feels regret at the thought 
that this interesting book, beauti- 
fully published, is destined to grow 
old so quickly. It is the narrative 
of a journey in France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Germany 
and the Saar, in the spring and sum- 
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mer of 1934. Keen and experienced, 
the writer moves among the common 
folk, watching, listening, question- 
ing, to find out what kind of life is 
theirs at present, what hopes and 
fears are active under the surface. 
Competent by so many titles, the au- 
thor gives us a valuable record of 
the views characteristic of the com- 
mon people of the various nations 
visited. He brings his story down 
as late as the assassination of King 
Alexander in October last and he 
finishes the book with a frank ex- 
pression of anxiety. In general the 
younger men seem to be anticipat- 
ing war in the near future. But, as 
Sir Philip says, the middle-aged 
men are not without influence and 
if peace is broken for whatever rea- 
son there will be civil war in more 
than one country. “And civil war 
is not amusing.” 

“Are we all mad?” he asks in the 
last paragraph, and answers, “it 
looks like that.” Yet, if the com- 
mon pople could make their intelli- 
gence effective and set up an interna- 
tional code of law, the danger might 
be averted. Is it impossible to adopt 
such a code for the defense of civili- 
zation? Sir Philip’s answer is, “I 
am afraid so.” On the whole the 
volume is as fascinating as it is ob- 
jective, and yet, of necessity, the 
fast changing scene of contempo- 
rary history will lessen its value, ex- 
cept as a record, almost over night. 

J. McS. 


Joseph and His Brothers. By Thomas 
Mann. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

This is a dull book. When we 
acknowledge that the author’s rich 
imagination portrays aptly the back- 
ground of Mesopotamian society in 
the days of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, we pay tribute to its chief 
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merit. It eschews a coherent plot. 
It revels in complex sentences and 
meaningless words. It bores with 
sordid incidents and disgusting 
irreverence. 

It is modernistic in theme as well 
as in style. Joseph appears in the 
first part of the book as the “volatile 
favorite of Jacob” and as a “Prat- 
tler.” Although announced as the 
hero, he disappears suddenly from 
the narrative and the bulk of the 
book records the story of Jacob and 
Laban. Since the brothers, except- 
ing chance references, are mentioned 
only at birth, the reader’s perplexity 
increases. Have we, perhaps, a con- 
fusion in title also? 

At times, as in the story of Dinah, 
the author departs from the tradi- 
tional text of Genesis to follow re- 
cent theories of textual reconstruc- 
tion. These sallies are as puzzling 


as they are unexpected. They are 


the more disconcerting since the au- 
thor considers explanations un- 
necessary to justify the break in the 
story. For example, we read on 
page 134: “... indeed it is evident 
—so evident that a simple statement 
carries conviction without need of 
proof.” And this to convince us that 
Joseph is not the natural descendant 
of Abraham! 

In the life of Joseph, which is the 
subject of his trilogy, Thomas Mann 
has chosen one of the most beautiful 
stories known to literature. This 
volume does not impress the reader 
that his skill and erudition befit this 
attractive and inspiring personality. 
With the character of Laban, con- 
niving, cunning and cruel, he is far 
more successful. The worldling he 
can appreciate; the spiritual man is 
beyond his ken. 

The confusion of title, style, 
theme, lesson and characters is em- 
blematic of the modernistic chaos 
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from which such studies evolve. 
Without understanding of the in- 
ner meaning of religion, the historic 
preparation for the Redemption, the 
privilege of the supernatural life, it 
is not surprising if modern writers 
flounder in the morass of self-suffi- 
ciency. This author knows many 
valuable facts about Scripture, but 
he does not know the Bible. Hence 
his effort to bring Joseph before us 
is disappointing. P. . &. 


The Use of Poetry and the Function 
of Criticism. By T. S. Eliot. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $2.00. 

Sense and Poetry. By John Sparrow. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.00. 

Two eminent critics here publish 
their verdicts on the poetry of mod- 
ern writers. Mr. Eliot outlines a 
brief for a special brand of poetry. 
While stressing the variousness of 
poetry, its range from the decora- 
tive or the amusing to the revela- 
tory, its power of suddenly unveil- 
ing hidden aspects of the world or of 
ourselves, he contrives, neverthe- 
less, near the close, to slip in an 
apologia for the obscure, the unin- 
telligible poem whose aim, to quote 
Archibald MacLeish, is not to mean 
but to be. 

Mr. Eliot’s Waste Land and Ash 
Wednesday betray few aberrations 
toward that deplorable weakness— 
communication. If, however, as he 
suggests, there should be a collabo- 
ration between the poet and the 
reader to bring the poem to birth, 
some lapse into intelligibility would 
seem indispensable. 

As a critic Mr. Eliot possesses 4 
union of knowledge, taste, fine in- 
tuitions, standards of value, with 
the faculty of viewing a subject in 
its larger relations to unseen reali- 
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ties. The ideal critic, Mr. Eliot 
thinks, should move between two 
extremes—the excessive fret over 
the moral implications of a poem, 
and the narrow absorption in “/’art 
pour l'art” that evacuates a work of 
all significance. Criticism, he points 
out, may be viewed as a process of 
readjustment between poetry and 
the world for which it was written. 
He studies this interaction in the 
Countess of Pembroke’s circle, in 
the poetical theories of Dryden, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley 
and Keats, Matthew Arnold, and 
lastly in the modern mind. 

Mr. Eliot has no traffic with Ar- 
nold’s—and I. A. Richards’—view of 
poetry as a substitute for religion. 
He points out the folly of trying to 
salvage emotions when the religious 
beliefs involved in these emotions 
are gone. “Nothing in this world 
or the next is a substitute for some- 
thing else.” M. Maritain, he adds, 
put his finger on the great weakness 
of much poetry and criticism of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
when he wrote of the “overweening 
arrogance” of poetry in its attempt 
to transform ethics and life. A 
cheering attitude also is Mr. Eliot’s 
refusal to be overawed by the im- 
mensities of the stellar universe. 
“Space,” he remarks unperturbed, 
‘is insignificant.” 

The re-creating wit of Mr. Spar- 
row’s brilliant analysis of modernist 
poetry should not blind readers to 
the sober, waking certainty, the ju- 
dicial poise of his judgments. Books 
and lectures on modernist poetry 
have multiplied of late. Some of 
them have been genuinely helpful. 
Harold Nicolson’s opinion of this 
Volume will not be found an over- 
Statement; he regards it as one of 
“the very few studies published in 
our generation which will... mould 
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taste and invigorate the lax stand- 
ards of criticism.” The author ex- 
plicitly limits his investigations to 
the cult of unintelligibility, without 
attempting to trace to their sources 
the streams of influence that fed the 
cult. With almost scientific pre- 
cision he dissects symbolism, sug- 
gestion, association, incoherence, 
and communication, sharply dis- 
tinguishing between the difficult and 
the obscure. The defendants at the 
bar include widely acclaimed mod- 
ernist poets and writers of unin- 
telligible prose, among them Ger- 
trude Stein, Mr. Pound and Mr. Ad- 
dington. And when judgment is 


pronounced the critics “who are 
helping poetry on the downward 
path” are not forgotten. 


M. C. M. 


Oxford Apostles. A Character Study 
of the Oxford Movement. By 
Geoffrey Faber. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
It was inevitable that some one 

should try to psychoanalyze the 
leading Tractarians. The writer, 
making abundant use of personal 
journals, private letters, confessions 
and recorded dreams of Newman, 
Hurrell Froude, Pusey and others, 
explains their lives according to the 
Freudian rigmarole. We are not 
surprised to learn that Froude was 
“trying to become a colourless nin- 
compoop”; that there were doubts 
as to Newman’s sanity; and that 
Pusey’s morbidity may have been 
due to his being a “pervert.” One 
grows rather weary of having every 
spiritual and moral difficulty laid 
to the door of homosexuality, which, 
it is darkly hinted, might not always 
have been sublimated! 

The book is professedly written 
for what is described as the present 
“cynical and beliefless” generation 
by one who admits that he belongs 
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to it without apology. There is no 
question, he thinks, that the Trac- 
tarians were thoroughly in earnest, 
but their ideas were strange and 
often repellent. It is to be regretted 
that Newman pinched his life into 
the narrow groove of theology. He 
was never intellectually convinced 
of his position, but used his intel- 
lect to bolster up his emotions. He 
was dominated by a childish obses- 
sion which possessed him before his 
sixth year. His mother had dis- 
torted the plastic structure of his 
mind; and in the happy surround- 
ings of the beautiful country home, 
which he was soon to leave, he de- 
veloped an exquisite nostalgia, to 
which he ever returned in thought. 
He always treasured the hypertro- 
phied sense of his own uniqueness 
in which he had reveled as an in- 
fant ...and soon. Despite the in- 
teresting style in which the book is 
written and its wealth of detail con- 
cerning the great ten years of the 
Oxford Movement, the impression 
given is an unpleasant one. Appar- 
ently there are no such realities as 
unselfishness, heroism, or, of course, 
sanctity. Nevertheless the book 
serves a purpose; if only to prove the 
utter inadequacy of its own theories. 
They would convince no one. 
E. H. 


English Critical Essays. XXth Cen- 
tury. Edited by Phyllis M. Jones. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. (World Classics.) 80 
cents. 

In this compact little volume the 
topics treated are varied and the 
writers discussed are chronologi- 
cally as far apart as Burton and 
Bridges. Twenty-four critics ap- 
pear, as unlike in background and 
method of approach as A. C. Brad- 
ley, Desmond MacCarthy, George 
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Moore, and Alice Meynell. If one 
laments the omission of G. K. Ches- 
terton and Walter Raleigh he must 
remember that it is, alack, the fate 
of anthologies to be imperfect. 

Miss Jones has performed her 
task with catholic taste. She has 
succeeded in presenting a wide and 
just view of twentieth century Eng- 
lish criticism and it is no fault of 
hers that for the most part the result 
makes dull reading.. 

From a careful survey of Miss 
Jones’s volume one gets certain 
definite impressions: how much 
contemporary criticism is meticu- 
lous and sterile, a grubbing in dead 
gardens, and how little is either in- 
spired or inspiring. Much of it has 
the air of being written against the 
grain: the critic must speak: what 
can he find to say that is new or 
different? Again, especially in the 
case of the “academic” critics, one 
is disagreeably impressed by an 
over-caution, a seeming fear of 
forthright pronouncements in a 
world where toleration of every 
opinion save the obviously sound is 
the fashion. Of the many critics 
presented here only the late George 
Saintsbury (who died in 1933 at the 
age of eighty-eight) belongs to the 
great English critical tradition and 
it is depressingly significant that 
his contribution, “Shakespeare and 
the Grand Style,” was made when 
he was sixty-five years old. Gulliver 
straying across the frontiers into the 
kingdom of the Lilliputians! 

J. J. R. 


A Time to Keep. By Halliday Suther- 
land. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $3.00. 

In this second volume of his me 
moirs, Dr. Sutherland keeps the in- 
terest of his readers ever on the 
alert, painting many a quaint por- 
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trait, telling many an interesting 
anecdote, mingling the serious with 
the humorous in a perfect mosaic. 

He tells us of his school days in 
Glasgow, Merchiston and Edin- 
burgh, his summer holidays at Olrig 
Mains, where he converted his 
uncle’s field into a broad and shin- 
ing loch; his mighty share in the 
Rectorial Riots while studying at 
the University of Edinburgh; his 
early experiences as a doctor in both 
England and Scotland; his sailing 
adventures in the Adria and the 
Marmion; his conversion to Catholi- 
cism; his views on psychoanalysis, 
the miracles of Lourdes, etc. 

Many of his character sketches 
have the Dickens touch; the cockney 
groom who lies like Baron Munchau- 
sen; the Bailie Wallace of Tain who 
pays his prisoner’s fines; the mur- 
derous-minded morphine addict Dr. 
Walland and his drunken assistant, 


worthy managers of a famous sani- 
torium; the philosophic proprietor 
of the Perfect Pub; the witty, cyni- 
cal surgeon, Sir Henry Littlejohn. 
B. L. C. 


Robert E. Lee: A Biography. By 
Douglas Southall Freeman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Vols. I. and II. $3.75 each. 
Lives of Lee are plentiful and in- 

creasing yearly, but none of them 

are like this. Its exceptional quality 
is not in grace of style (though it 

has that), nor in any creation of a 

“new” Lee. It lies in the fact that 

after reading it there is nothing 

more to be said about Lee. It is 
nineteen years since Mr. Freeman 
began this work, and he has left no 
source unexamined. There are to be 
four volumes. These two carry the 

South’s hero through the Chancel- 

lorsville campaign in 1863, just be- 

fore his ultimate failure was to 


throw its first shadow over him two 
months later, at Gettysburg and 
(what is really more important but 
less dramatic and spectacular) at 
Vicksburg. For it was at Vicksburg 
that the way in which the Con- 
federacy was predestined to fall be- 
came manifest. 

Mr. Freeman has examined each 
source with a critical eye, even to 
the remotest and smallest details, 
accepting here and rejecting there. 
However, he does not try to tell you 
what Lee thought or what his mo- 
tives were; you are to draw both 
thoughts and motives from his acts. 
In other words, his book is as com- 
plete a departure as can be imagined 
from the bogus and moribund “psy- 
choanalytical” method which was 
neither analytical nor psychological, 
but merely the fad of a decade, and, 
like all literary fads, a humbug. 

Mr. Freeman presents all the 
facts about everything so clearly 
that the conclusions are easy. There 
is, for instance, the debated ques- 
tion of Lee’s responsibility for the 
fall of the Confederacy. Why, dur- 
ing the seven months’ siege of Vicks- 
burg, did not Lee send a corps or di- 
vision to the aid of the besieged 
Pemberton while it was still possi- 
ble for such an accretion of strength 
to drive Grant northward again? 
The usual explanation is that Lee 
was not Commander-in-Chief, only 
Commander of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. It takes no account 
of the fact that shortly after Vicks- 
burg fell Lee did send Longstreet’s 
corps west into Tennessee, which 
had become Grant’s next eastward 
point of attack. Perhaps, in the 
hour of Pemberton’s need, the idea 
that he could send a force westward 
had not occurred to Lee? It did oc- 
cur to him, in the form of a dis- 
patch from the War Department 
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recommending that he send Pickett 
to reénforce Pemberton. He re- 
plied to Secretary Seddon by tele- 
graph that to do so would weaken his 
Virginia army. Not satisfied with 
that, he sent the argument by mail 
in much fuller shape. So Pickett 
was not sent. Nowhere does Mr. 
Freeman state the obvious conclu- 
sion, but he does give the facts in 
full. This instance merely illus- 
trates the method which he follows 
invariably with every act or failure 
to act in Lee’s life. GW. % 


The Complete Writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. New York: Wil- 
liam H. Wise & Co. $3.50. 
Emerson’s position in American 

letters is now firmly established. In 

one respect, however, he has been 
unfortunate. His genius is unques- 


tioned, his writings are widely quot- 
ed, entire peoples honor his name, 


but nevertheless much of his work is 
neglected or misunderstood. Some 
see in him a naturalist hermit like 
his disciple Thoreau, others identify 
him with the “primrose path” school 
of New England preaching and com- 
pare him to Jonathan Edwards, 
while again, his limited association 
with such a “tedious archangel” as 
Amos Alcott or with the turnip 
Utopia of idealistic agrarians at 
Brook Farm has not been fortunate 
for him. “To be great is to be mis- 
understood,” and Emerson in this 
shares the lot of a sixteenth century 
gentleman from Stratford. Both 
have suffered more, however, 
through the neglect of a great part 
of the democratic public for which 
they wrote than through the envy or 
coldness of critics. 

This complete edition at a popular 
price should help to bring the work 
of a great American thinker to hon- 
est and sincere readers for personal 
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judgment. All of the essays, the 
poems, the lectures and papers from 
the Dial are here published in a 
readable, well ordered, and well 
bound volume, so that the person 
who knows “Self-Reliance,” “Friend- 
ship,” or the “Concord Hymn” may 
now read more deeply in the inspi- 
rational work of the New England 
sage. Here are many simple and 
profound truths, many wise and 
well-chosen instances, many stir- 
ring and ennobling passages. “Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” “Give me 
health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous,” 
“We think our civilization near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the 
cock-crow and morning star’”—are 
typical of many utterances which it © 
is not easy to forget. Emerson 
brings much comfort as a teacher 
and a companion in difficult times. 
One of the anomalies of literature 
is that the poet who could write the 
quiet, beautiful lines of “The Rho- 
dora” could also see a good rime in 
“bear” and “woodpecker.” This 
may well be disquieting, but another 
word must express the feelings of 
the reader when he finds the phi- 
losopher of the Cambridge “Ad- 
dress” or “The Sovereignty of Eth- 
ics” rejecting historical Christian- 
ity and the divinity of Christ. Emer- 
son presents the spectacle of a per- 
son nobly trying to raise himself by 
the bootstraps. In his supreme con- 
fidence that “what your heart thinks 
great, is great” and that “the soul’s 
emphasis is always right,” he looks 
with glowing optimism upon a world 
which he feels can do very well with- 
out Sunday-schools. Strange things 
may be expected, however, when 
Dogma is sent a-packing and Insight 
remains as sole preceptor to the 
youth of an age confronted by many 
and knotty problems. P. J. K. 
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Fiction: Mary Peters. By Mary 
Ellen Chase (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50). This is a novel 
of Sea and Earth and Reticence. It 
treats of life on an old clipper ship, 
of romantic foreign ports and sailors 
from many lands, of trade winds and 
sunny seas and storms too mighty 
for the sturdiest ship. It treats also 
of a Maine village shown with metic- 
ulous care, with too much attention 
to historic accuracy of detail, per- 
haps, for this section tends to become 
rigid, a museum piece rather than a 
living scene, a virtuosity of orna- 
ment devoid of the vital spark. It 
treats, also, and here with creative 
force and powerful restraint, of a 
man’s affinity with the land and with 
the things that grow from it and 
feed from it. The final section is 
again a disappointment; it is made 


of many things, no doubt factually 
true but artistically disproportion- 


ate. The book has so much prom- 
ise, so many magnificent qualities, 
so much of reserve and idealism, of 
the translation of visual beauty and 
the structure of human character, 
that one wishes to stifle the sense of 
disappointment because the high 
quality is not sustained throughout. 

The Lonely Lady of Dulwich. By 
Maurice Baring (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.00). In this novelette, 
Maurice Baring shines as a narrator, 
deft and sure of touch, implacably 
truthful yet gently compassionate. 
He weaves a subtle romance about 
a lovely English woman who is iso- 
lated behind the walls of a wary 
husband’s dominant will, but who, 
like all such imprisoned beauties of 
the story book, finds a chink in her 
barrier large enough for a cupid’s 
dart to pass through. Despite the 
charm and the artistry with which 
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Mr. Baring has endowed the slim 
little vignette, one wonders why it 
was a Catholic Book of the Month 
choice. 

Captain Nicholas. By Hugh Wal- 
pole (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). Here is a 
sparkling, malicious, amusing and 
fascinating book in which Hugh 
Walpole symbolizes the conflict be- 
tween Victorian conservatism with 
its old-fashioned morality and love 
of home and family, and modern 
chaos, paganly destructive and self- 
ish. So up-to-date is the scene, so 
vigorous the pace, so sprightly the 
dialogue and so lifelike are the char- 
acters, that the casual reader will be 
carried along by the sheer story- 
telling power of it, and might thus 
easily miss the philosophical under- 
current. This would be a loss to 
him because Mr. Walpole has many 
thought-provoking, if not always 
satisfying things to say. He has, 
moreover, an ingenuous way of in- 
corporating them in the texture of 
his novel. 

The Darkening Green. By Comp- 
ton Mackenzie (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00). 
Those readers old enough to remem- 
ber the pleasant leisurely life that 
preceded our machine age, will find 
here a delightful souvenir of the 
scenes, customs and people of those 
days. The younger generation may 
use it as a key to that bygone era. 
It looks a little like Noel Coward’s 
Conversation Piece, and it sounds 
here and there a bit Dickensy, and 
on tasting it, one detects a subtle 
tang of Bronté. But when all these 
tests are made, strangely enough, 
the novel as a whole turns out to be 
sheer Compton Mackenzie. And he 
is to be thanked for compensating 
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us who are condemned to life in the 
machine age, with his occasional 
gifts of peaceful landscapes, vigor- 
ous themes and characters who de- 
liberately aim at being brave and 
strong and true. 

Ravens’ Brood. By E. F. Benson 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). Even “Corn- 
wall’s ancient sorceries” plus the 
mystic magic of “Midsummer’s eve” 
do not suffice to make this a palata- 
ble dose for the discriminating read- 
er. The crudities of a particularly 
lascivious peasant family, garnished 
with a very modernized sprig of ab- 
normal sophistication and served on 
a cracked platter of witchcraft re- 
sult in a none too appetizing dish. 

The King of the Archers. By 
René Bazin (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00). Once again, but 
now we fear for the last time, René 
Bazin gives us a delicate pastel 
sketch of simple French peasantry. 
While we would not rank this book 
with his best work, it nevertheless 
has the charm and other-worldliness 
to be expected from the author. 

One of Us. By Ernest Poole (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50). 
Not since The Harbor has Ernest 
Poole written a novel so penetrat- 
ing and compelling as this. The 
scene is a mountain village in New 
Hampshire, and Poole depicts it 
with a master hand. The central 
character, Ted Gale, strong, rugged, 
paternal, like the mountains among 
which he grows, is unshakable in his 
foundations of faith and courage; 
his very stature extends his horizons 
beyond the bounds of ordinary vi- 
sion; and in standing firm, he finds 
that the world has a way of bringing 
its problems and its changes to lay 
at his feet. Contrasted with his 
steadfastness is the mobility of his 
wife, Leila, the love of his youth, 
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who, like the sea, must be ever stir- 
ring, ever rushing out to seek life’s 
message and tidally gliding to shore 
for respite. Each has an under- 
standing of the other’s nature, and 
between them are affection, tolera- 
tion and the bond of their two chil- 
dren. The questions raised by Mr. 
Poole are so much bigger than the 
story that one almost forgets to tax 
Leila with willfulness, or to regret 
the lonely lot of Ted. Yet, despite 
the interesting problems and the hu- 
man quality of the people presented, 
probably the impression which the 
reader will hold longest is the un- 
forgettable scenic atmosphere which 
the author has so successfully cre- 
ated. 

No Man Is Single. By Stuart Haw- 
kins (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50). An ingenious tale is this 
study of an artist, Aspen Trumbull. 
Uncommon in form, it is told from 
the varying viewpoints of the three 
persons who knew him best, his fa- 
ther, his cousin and his wife. This 
device is reminiscent of that used 
by Maurice Baring in his popular 
biography of Mary Queen of Scots, 
but Stuart Hawkins has brought to 
bear on his three witnesses far more 
differentiation of character than was 
possible with the “Four Marys.” He 
has given us a satisfying novel, com- 
mendable for its deep insight and 
skillful technique. 

The Laughing Journey. By Thomas 
Lennon (New York: The John Day 
Co. $2.00). Like Jack’s beanstalk, 
a romance, however airy and unre- 
strained its growth, must spring 
from the common ground of fact if 
it is to sustain, or even invite, the 
climb of another mind and imagina- 
tion. This fantastic tale of Irish re- 
bellion and love, fails in this ele- 
mentary requirement—it is rooted 
in no firm knowledge either of his- 
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tory, or human nature, or Ireland. 
There are rare flashes of sense and 
sound feeling, even of pleasant writ- 
ing, in the book, but for the most 
part it has about it an air of alco- 
holic irresponsibility and perversity 
that makes it merely tiresome when 
it is not offensive, — as indeed it 
rather frequently is. 

Helen Retires. By John Erskine 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.50). Readers who once 
chuckled over Mr. Erskine’s Helen 
of Troy are not likely to forget the 
personality of that charming, scan- 
dalous, exasperating and invincible 
lady. They are the ones who will 
pass an amusing evening over the 
present satiric libretto, prepared for 
George Anthiel’s operatic accom- 
paniment. It tells how Helen—that 
“undiscouraged searcher for immor- 
tal love”’—packs up after Menelaos’ 
death to search for Achilles in the 
shadowy Island of the Blest. Many 
of us would like the still more amus- 
ing experience of hearing all this 
served with modernist music and 
settings. 

The Cold Journey. By Grace Zar- 
ing Stone (New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $2.50). This novel of the 
French and Indian Wars will appeal 
to readers of cultivated literary taste. 
The title refers to the enforced march 
to Canada of a group of captive Mas- 
sachusetts villagers in the middle of 
winter. Foremost among the char- 
acters are a sadistic Puritan minister 
and his wife, the village school 
teacher and his wife, the astonish- 
ing Mrs. Peckworth and her new- 
born baby, a highly civilized Jesuit, 
various French leaders, and innu- 
merable colorful Indians and small 
children. Cast in the form of the 
historical novel, its interest lies in 
the psychological study of character 
rather than in re-creation of the era, 


for the author finds surprisingly lit- 
tle excitement in the wild adventures 
of the group as compared with the 
clash of personalities. The antago- 
nisms between Puritan and Catholic, 
French and Indian, are sharply 
drawn. Certain descriptive passages 
have the vivid (almost brutal) di- 
rectness of the Odyssey. Mrs. Stone 
has obviously immersed herself in 
the source material of the period 
and based upon it a highly artistic 
story. 

Three Men Die. By Sara Gertrude 
Millen (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). This story of a _ strong- 
willed, self-seeking woman, Julia 
Taplin, and the men whose fates 
were involved with hers, is not pleas- 
ant reading, but it has fascination. 
Full of solid virtues, she never seems 
wholly attractive to any of those who 
know her except to the men who be- 
come her husbands. Desiring al- 
ways something simple, hard, mate- 
rial, she is the very essence of the 
vulgar bourgeois schemer. Since 
she meets each crisis of her life with 
a well formulated plan, she obtains 
command of the situation through 
the sheer inertia of others. In build- 
ing up the story of her undoing 
through barely perceptible stages, 
Mrs. Millen has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Although the story is laid 
in Cape Town, there is no relief pro- 
vided by local color; of humor there 
is no trace. There is a certain al- 
most clinical flavor to the writing, 
proceeding from its extreme simplic- 
ity and directness. 

Prayer for the Living. By Bruce 
Marshall (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). Some writers have 
a happy faculty of writing novel aft- 
er novel that equals or even sur- 
passes in form and content their 
first attempt in the publishing line. 
Bruce Marshall is not of this happy 
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company, for his second book is far 
beneath the level of his Father Mala- 
chy’s Miracle which we all enjoyed. 
This book describes a Scottish 
prep school during the World War. 
A motley gathering indeed, he por- 
trays for us. The head master and 
his staff are mollycoddles, selfish, 
stupid and worldly in the extreme; 
the pupils are cads, bullies, liars and 
tellers of dirty stories. The con- 
versations reek with slang and scoff 
at all that is holy, and the one love 
story is spoiled by its utter coarse- 
ness, and its nudist swim in Red 
Harbor. Try again, Mr. Marshall, 
for we feel certain you can write 
better than this. 

A Merry Eternity. By Noel Mac- 
donald Wilby (New York: Benziger 
Bros.). After four centuries of 


comparative neglect the English 
martyrs, Blessed Thomas More and 
Blessed John Fisher, are becoming 


better known and loved. Thousands 
are praying to-day that the Church 
in a few years may grant them her 
highest honor, canonization. Miss 
Wilby in her latest novel has drawn 
two perfect portraits of the Lord 
Chancellor of England and his 
friend, the Bishop of Rochester. 
The average reader who learns his 
history from historical novels is apt 
to learn a great deal that is not true. 
But in reading Miss Wilby’s books 
he may be sure of the accuracy of 
the facts recorded as well as of the 
details of costume, and the descrip- 
tions of cities in England, Scotland 
and the continent. A fascinating 
love story keeps the reader inter- 
ested from the first page to the last. 

K-7: Spies at War. As Told to 
Burke Boyce. By George F. Zim- 
mer (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50). “K-7,” the broad- 
cast listeners will be glad to know, 
has now revealed himself to be really 
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and truly a Special Agent attached 
to the U. S. Naval Intelligence De- 
partment during and after the 
World War. By way of foreword tw 
the present volume, he prints a fine 
tribute from Admiral Benson testi- 
fying to his efficient service. His 
collection of sixteen stories is com- 
posed, for the most part, of tales 
which he himself picked up from 
eyewitnesses of the thrilling events 
narrated. Here and there the author 
leaves something to be desired in 
preciseness of description, and com- 
mits some venial sins against the 
law of probabilities, and whatever 
is the point of his saying that while 
in Russia only once did he see God 
remembered? 

Many juveniles reached us too 
late for notice last month, but they 
may still be of interest for inclusion 
in the Christmas stocking. 

If children should be trained to 
an early enthusiasm for “mystery” 
stories—a supposition that we per- 
sonally deplore—then we confess 
that the “Junior Mystery Club” of 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. contributes 
a tempting introduction to future 
thrills in Bitsy Finds the Clue by 
Augusta Huill Seaman ($1.75) and 
The Ship Without a Crew by Howard 
Pease ($2.00). Both these stories 
are well written and constructed and 
the “mystery” remains a secret un- 
til a happy ending demands solution. 
For slightly younger children, 
Flowers of Chivalry (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50), Stories 
of Heroes and Heroines of Old 
France, by Marguerite Clement, il- 
lustrated by Germaine and Pierre 
l’Hardy, offers a more picturesque 
and nutritious fare. The cover in 
red and blue and the gay decorations 
on every page make the book a de- 
light to the eye while the stories 
have enough detail to make such 
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varied characters as Vercingetorix 
and Lafayette and Moliére seem 
quite alive-——Baby eyes will find 
much pleasure in the happy summer 
sports of the two Sealyham terriers 
and their master and mistress, pic- 
tured in Fun With Michael by Doro- 
thy and Marguerite Bryan (Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $1.00). It 
shows the children and the ter- 
riers on the beach and in the water 
and ends with a vivid sailboat race 
in which the terriers help win the 
cup filled with lollipops.—Marjorie 
Flack who has written about ducks 
and cats and bullfrogs now gives us 
story and pictures of a _ turtle, 
Humphrey (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00). Caught and dated in 


1834, he spends his hundred years 
in watching New England grow up. 
Those who read about him will pass 
along pleasantly from the days of 
stage coaches to those of motor 


busses, witnessing, meanwhile, the 
arrival of the first railway, the first 
telegraph pole, the first express 
train in that section.—In a new vol- 
ume, Collected Dog Stories (Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50), Rudyard 
Kipling gathers together the dog 
stories and poems which have won 
for him the undying affection of all 
dog lovers. One new story, “A Sea 
Dog,” is added. The volume is hand- 
some, with big print, and well illus- 
trated by Marguerite Kirmse.— 
Booth Tarkington’s latest hero, Lit- 
tle Orvie (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50), starts out in fast company. 
Of course, no mere eight-year-old 
could possibly be quite as laughable 
as Willie Baxter, and to keep step 
with Penrod is next to impossible, 
but little Orvie Stone makes a good 
third. Tragically misunderstood, 
he does his best to get even with his 
elders. This latest of Booth Tark- 
ington’s thirty-eight books deserves 
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admission to the company of its 
predecessors, and what volume 
needs a better recommendation to 
readers old and young? 

Mary Jane Carr writes about a 
wagon train, Children of the Covered 
Wagon (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00), on the trek 
from Missouri to the Willamette 
Valley in 1884. The story is suffi- 
ciently accurate to be considered 
good history, yet at the same time in- 
teresting enough to hold the unflag- 
ging attention of boys and girls.— 
Monica Shannon’s tale is about a 
Bulgarian peasant boy, Dobry (New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.00), and 
the things he did and saw while he 
was growing up. The book is illus- 
trated by Atanas Katchamakoff. 
Children of high school age will find 
in it not only an interesting story, 
but the kind of information which 
will help towards sympathetic ap- 
preciation of a land and a people lit- 
tle known by the average American. 
—Tom Robinson tells about a freck- 
led-faced young red head, Trigger 
John’s Son (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.00), shipped on approval 
to his prospective foster parents in a 
small lumber town of Pennsylvania, 
who becomes a member of a “gang” 
that considered itself the toughest in 
town. The Young Trigger combines 
much mischief with a good heart 
and every real boy will be glad to 
hear about him. 

John Windham has written and 
Marigold Hunt has very cleverly il- 
lustrated a delightful little book for 
six-year-olds, Six O’Clock Saints 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.25), 
which can hardly fail to interest 
these little ones in the saints whose 
stories and pictures fill these pages. 
The book is just as interesting as a 
volume of fairy tales and ten times 
as profitable. Miss Hunt, who 
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makes verses as well as sketches, re- 
appears in distinguished company 
in Gospel Rhymes (Sheed & Ward. 
75 cents). Father Martindale, Fa- 
ther McNab, Father Feeney, Christo- 
pher Hollis are among those who 
contribute to this collection of verses 
both simple and lovely. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Book of 
Culture. A Springboard to Learn- 
ing. By Ethel Peyser (New York: 
Esser-Frederick, Inc.). This super- 
ficial one-volume encyclopedia aims 
to tell the uneducated man in the 
street “what he should know” about 
literature, the drama, music, art, 
history, philosophy, religion and 
science. It is rather a big order, and 
one feels that it has not been filled. 
As a catalogue of names and dates 
and happenings the book might pass 
muster, but in its snippet summaries 
of facts, in its estimates of writers, 
poets and historians, in its historical 
outlines, it is in hundreds of in- 
stances annoyingly and exasperat- 
ingly inaccurate. We grant that the 
author has attempted an impossible 
task, but she might have bettered her 
volume had she trusted to more 
scholarly guides. We cannot recom- 
mend this book. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States. Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 1831-1860. Vols. III., IV. Se- 
lected and Arranged by William R. 
Manning, Ph.D. (Washington, D. C.: 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. $10.00). A year ago 
we reviewed the first two volumes of 
the diplomatic correspondence of 
the United States with South Amer- 
ica, which dealt with that country’s 
achievement of independence. These 
two volumes deal with the Confed- 
eration of Central America (1831), 
which by 1860 had been dissolved 
into five independent States. The 
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documents here given are invaluable 
to the historian, for they tell in de- 
tail every important happening of 
these three decades. We read of the 
many boundary disputes, the con- 
tinual civil wars, the many filibus- 
tering expeditions, the treaties made, 
the proposed British, French and 
Belgian protectorates, the discus- 
sions with regard to the Nicaragua 
ship canal, the story of British ag- 
gression in San Salvador and Hon- 
duras, the settlement of indemnity 
claims, the slavery and emigration 
problems, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and its various interpretations by 
Central America, Great Britain and 
the United States, etc. 

South to Cadiz. By H. M. Tomlin- 
son (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00). This is a well written trav- 
elogue, which gives us brief glimpses 
of Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Malaga 
and Cadiz. Like most Englishmen, 


Mr. Tomlinson sees Spain through 
prejudiced eyes, sneering at the 
crucifix in one of the churches he 
visits as “a stultifying idol in pur- 
ple pants,” joking over the vandal- 


ism of the “gentle and _ polite” 
church-burning anticlericals of the 
revolution, and giving the usual 
Protestant digs at Philip II. and the 
Inquisition. There is a good deal 
of padding in the book, as if it were 
written for a newspaper at so much 
a word. We would prefer more of 
Spain and less of the modern novel, 
the world’s war debts, the stupidity 
of European statesmen and the like. 
The last chapter, “The Road to Con- 
cord,” deals with Thoreau and Em- 
erson. What are they doing in this 
galley? 

The Guilds of America. By Henry 
Creange (New York: Guilds of 
America Foundation). In this book 
Mr. Creange attempts a solution of 
the problem arising from the inade- 
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quacy of the present system to take 
care of the small worker in indus- 
try. He hopes to incorporate the 
principles of the medieval guild sys- 
tem into our modern industrial fab- 
ric and thus restore to the small 
worker his former security and pride 
of craftsmanship. Undoubtedly this 
is an admirable intention, but no- 
where does the author grapple with 
the fundamental obstacle to such a 
plan, which is simply this: how can 
we expect to market expensive hand- 
made articles when the buying pow- 
er of the average consumer to-day is 
hardly sufficient to equip him with 
cheaper machine-made products. 
Fiesta in Mexico. By Erna Fer- 
gusson (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00). In the introduction to this 


book there is this statement: “Re- 
cently, by a stubborn refusal to look 
forward with a people who must go 
forward, the Church has brought 


about those restrictions which are 
interfering with its purely spiritual 
functions, and which, maybe more 
serious, are depriving people of their 
fun as well as of their faith.” This 
sentence is a good sample of the 
tone of the book. The regret at 
what is happening in Mexico to-day 
is not for a martyred people but for 
the lost “fun” of cultural habits 
which the author tries to divorce 
from religion, linking them up with 
pagan practices. 

The Bible in Pictures. By Gustave 
Doré (New York: William H. Wise 
&Co. $2.50). It is indeed an event to 
find all the great Bible pictures of 
Doré now available in one volume, 
arranged chronologically and so 
moderately priced. The Doré pic- 
tures are of course the classic series 
of Scriptural illustrations, and from 
them, no doubt, countless people 
have unconsciously derived their 
visual concepts of Biblical episodes. 
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The publishers deserve congratula- 
tions for the quality of reproduction 
and for the general good taste main- 
tained throughout the volume. 

A First Bible. Edited by Jean 
West Maury. Illustrated by Helen 
Sewell (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50). Editor and art- 
ist, in happy collaboration, have pro- 
duced an introduction to the Bible 
that will give to the tiniest reader 
impressions to hold for a lifetime, as 
well as an immediate desire for 
“more!” The text consists of forty- 
one stories culled from and adher- 
ing closely to the King James ver- 
sion. They are printed in clear type 
beautifully arranged. The book 
achieves its greatest distinction, 
however, from the illustrations of 
Helen Sewell who has, by a clever 
manipulation of decorative detail, 
mass simplification, tricks of elonga- 
tion and a beguiling rhythmic line, 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
expressing reverence, dramatic dig- 
nity and emotional beauty, sure to 
react upon adults and children alike. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Recent 
important additions to the “Studies 
in Comparative Religion” series: 
The Religions of China and Japan, by 
Rev. J. Mullie and Rev. J. M. Mar- 
tin; The Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
by Rev. A. Mallon, S.J.; Patriarchal 
and Mosaic Religion, The Religion of 
the Hebrew Prophets and The Reli- 
gion of Post-Exilic Judaism. by Rev. 
J. M. Barton, D.D. These studies 
render an incalculable service to 
those interested in the religion of 
peoples and periods who lack the 
time for personal research.—Mother 
Keppel in The Onslaught of Skepti- 
cism covers the period from 1648- 
1773 in “The Story of the Church.” 
The penal laws in England and Ire- 
land, the treaty of Westphalia, Gal- 
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licanism, Jansenism and the influ- 
ence of the Encyclopedists are some 
of the high lights of this interesting 
summary.—Rev. Robert Eaton of the 
Birmingham Oratory has placed us 
more deeply in his debt by his latest 
commentary, St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Colossians and Philemon (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Mind of August 
22d offers much valuable thought 
on the fact and the fate of de- 
mocracy; that of September 8th 
continues the “Pastorals and State- 
ments on the Legion of Decency and 
Motion Pictures” begun in the Au- 
gust 8th issue, while the September 
22d and November 8th issues group 
several addresses on timely sub- 
jects, the first by Pope Pius XI. to 
the students of the North American 
College. December 8th’s number is 


wholly devoted to a subject which 


should be of burning interest to all 
Catholics, the sorry state of the 
Church in Mexico (New York: The 
America Press, 5 cents per issue). 
Argentina, Land of the Eucharistic 
Congress—1934 is a most timely and 
auspicious beginning to a series on 
Latin American countries under- 
taken by the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. A recent 
“Report of the Ethics Committee” 
of the Association, prepared by Rev. 
F. G. Tourscher, O.S.A., S.T.M., and 
the Committee, is a study of War 
and Peace from the text of St. Au- 
gustine’s City of God. The Peace 
Education Committee with Right 
Rev. Msgr. John M. Wolfe, S.T.D., 
Ph.D., as chairman, proposes Peace 
Education in the Curriculum of the 
Schools which may be realized 
through the use of a very careful 
and comprehensive Syllabus on In- 
ternational Relations prepared for 
colleges and lay groups but suscep- 
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tible of adaptation to high schoo] 
needs by a competent leader (Wash- 
ington: The Catholic Association for 
International Peace, 10 cents each), 
—Christ and His Church, by Rey. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., presents in very 
readable, conversational form con- 
vincing proof that the Church is 
but an extension of Christ’s life and 
teaching through time: that, in fact, 
“these two are one” (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work, 10 cents). 

The Episcopal Bishop of Eau 
Claire builds a plea for Reunion on 
the thesis that “Christianity is es- 
sentially biological”: an organism 
developing from “the living seed” 
planted by Christ. Hence the Church 
is “the living Body of Christ” perpet- 
uating His Life, and Scripture, 
Creeds, Sacraments and the Episco- 
pate must be viewed “in the 
Church.” Apparently the author 
does not envision the visible conti- 
nuity of this living Body through 
Apostolic Succession since he indi- 
cates as a false method for reunion 
“complete submission and absorp- 
tion into an organization” (Milwau- 
kee: The Morehouse Publishing Co. 
10 cents). 

Rosary Novenas, issued by The 
Paulist Press (10 cents), is exquisite 
in format and content. “Face the 
facts,” the covering title of a series 
of ten dogmatic pamphlets by Rev. 
Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P., gives the 
clue to the author’s method. The 
facts are flashed before the reader's 
consciousness in positive and arrest- 
ing fashion. There is a God; Reli- 
gion is Reason; Jesus Christ, God 
and Man; One Church Is Not As Good 
As Another; The Catholic Church and 
the Bible; The Catholic Church is the 
Church of Christ; The Pope is Infal- 
lible; Sins Are Forgiven in Confes 
sion; Jesus Living in the World To- 
day; Honor Mary Thy Mother! fur- 
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nish the average man with the bed- 
rock of Catholic truth with incredi- 
ble brevity and clarity. Colorful, 
pictorial covers, although not of uni- 
form artistic merit, play their part 
in inviting perusal. Parish Charity, 
the address of His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate before the Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, is seen 
as the acme of Christian living. Rev. 
Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., presents the 
uncertain status of scientific knowl- 
edge on the subject of inherited 
mental defect which constitutes The 
Folly of Human Sterilization. In 
answer to many requests Rev. 
James M. Gillis’s searching and stir- 
ring editorial from the August, 1934, 
issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, has 
been reprinted under the title, 
Catholic Action and Atheist Action 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents). 

Attractive and appropriate are 


three Christmas pamphlets: At the 
Christmas Crib, by Dunstan Dobbins, 
0.S.F.C., Star Trail to Bethlehem, by 
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Lucille Papin Borden and The Three- 
fold Message of the Christmas Gos- 
pels commended by the Fathers. 
These distinctive Christmas Greet- 
ings are published by the Mission 
Almanac, Yonkers, N. Y., at $1.00 a 
dozen. 

The Economic Organization of So- 
ciety and the Encyclical is ably dis- 
cussed by Roy A. Bronson, in an 
address to the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems at Los An- 
geles last May. A report on The 
Pittsburgh Meeting of the Conference 
summarizes among other important 
questions treated the accomplish- 
ments of the N. R. A., the similar- 
ities and differences between its 
program and that of Pius XI. 
(Washington: Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems). 

The Marquis of Lothian, C.H., de- 
fends Liberalism in the Modern 
World, attributing apparent failure 
of free institutions to the prevalence 
of “International Anarchy” (Lon- 
don: Lovat Dickson, Ltd., 6 d.). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A.J, A.: August J. App., Ph.D., instructor in English, Catholic University of America; author of 


Lancelot on English Literature, etc. 


B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of 
Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

C. A.: Claire (Mrs. Thaddeus G.) Armstrong, artist, teacher and critic, Port Washington, N. Y. 

CW. T.: Charles Willis Thompson, author and critic, New York City; former editor of the 
Review of Books and political correspondent for the New York Times; author of Presidents 


I Have Known, The Fiery Epoch, etc. 


E. H.: Rev. Edward Hawks, writer and critic, Rector of the Church of St. Joan of Arc, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


F. L. K.: Rev. Francis L. Keenan, D.D., Professor of Sacred Scripture and Moral Theology, St. 


John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


J.J. R.: Joseph J. Reilly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 
New York City; author of Masters of Nineteenth Century Prose, Dear Prue’s Husband and 


Other People, etc. 
J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 


New York City; author of The Sacrament of Duty, A Primer of Prayer, etc. 


1.7. T.: 


Rev. Jeremiah T. Toomey, S.T.D., Professor of Moral Theology and Canon Law, St. 


Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 

M.C.M.: Margaret C. Meagher, writer, teacher, musician, Cataloguer of bibliographical works 
for Art and University Society Libraries, Richmond, Va. 

P.J. K.: Paul J. Ketrick, Ph.D., Instructor in the Department of English, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benzicen Braos., New York: 
Realization. By Ewina Sedgebury. $2.00. Holiness and Happiness. Compiled and edited 
by Rev. F. X. Lasance. 
Tue Diat Press, New York: 
Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica. By Joseph J. Williams, S.J., Ph.D. (Ethnol.), Litt.D. $2.59, 
Raz. D. Henxize, New York: 
Loaves and Fishes. By Elaine Myers. $2.50. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

The Judgments of Father Judge. By Joachim V. B » M.S.SS.T. $1.30. The Church and 
the World. By Martin J. Scott, SJ. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.50. Sermon Matter for q 
Year. By Rev. Aloysius Roche. $2.00. 

Tae Macmm1an Co., New York: 

The Catholic Church in Action. By Michael Williams in Collaboration with Julia Kernan, 

$2.50. American Jesuits. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. $2.50. 
Oxrornp Unriversitry Press, New York: 
European Civilization. By various contributors. Under the direction of Edward Eyre. Vol, 
I. 88.75. The Works of William Shakespeare. Gathered into one volume. $3.00. 

Sueep & Warp, New York: 

Sanctity. By Violet Clifton. $1.50. 
Tue Unrrep Srates Carmoric Histonicar Socrery, New York: 

Historical Records and Studies. Vol. XXIV. Edited by Thomas F. Meehan. 
WiuuamMm H. Wise & Co., New York: 

Little Journeys to the Homes of the Elect. By Elbert Hubbard. $2.90. 
Tue Bass Pverisnens, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

How to Present the Gilbert "and Sullivan Operas. By Albert O. Bassuk. $2.50. 
Tue Dotrpurn Press, Philadelphia: 

Christ in Us. By John J. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D. $1.25. 
J. B. Lreprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 

Winter Diversions of a Gardner. By Richardson Wright. $2.50. Fire on the Andes. By 

Carleton Beals. $3.00. 
Yate Untvenrnsrry Press, New Haven: 
Mobilizing for Chaos. By O. W. Riegel. $2.50. 
Harvarp Universtry Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
At War with Academic Traditions in America. By A. Lawrence Lowell. $4.00. 
B. Hernper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Sociology. By Paul J. Glenn. $2.00. Mére Ignace Goethals. By a Sister of Notre Dame de 
Namur. $1.25. God: His Existence and His Nature. By Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, 0.S.B., D.D. Vol. I. $3.00. 

Tue Bavce Pvewtsurmne Co., Milwaukee: 

Dominican Spirituality. Sy Anselm Townsend, O.P. $1.25. The Romance of the Floridas. 
By Michael Kenny, S.J. $3.75. Chapters in Frontier History. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
SJ., Ph.D. $2.50. 

Tue Catrsoric Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee: 
Down Cherry Lane. By Mabel Crouch. 50 cents. Retribution. By Gertrude A. Kneeland. 
50 cents. 
Moorngenovuse Pustisuine Co., Milwaukee: 
The Episcopal Church. By Theodore St. Clair Will. $1.50. 
Burns, Oates & Wasnsourne, London: 
Spiritual Letters of Pére de Caussade. Translated by Algar Thorold. 6s. The Mystery of 
Stigmata. By Jeanne Danemarie. Translated by Warre B. Wells. 5s. 
M. H. Gus & Co., Dublin: 
Tenement Angel and Other Stories. By Fergal McGrath, SJ. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Tatsor Press, Dublin: 
Stand and Give Challenge. By Francis MacManus. 5 s. 
Gaprret BEAUCHESNE ET ses Friis, Paris: 

De Deo Trino. Par Adhémar D’Alés. 40 fr. Ecrits Spirituels. Il. Par R. P. Léonce de 

Grandmaison, S.J. 20 fr. 
Matson pve La Bonne Presse, Paris: 

Actes de S. S. Pie XI. Tome VY. 4fr. Le Pére Francois Picard. Par E. Lacoste. 15/fr. La 
Grace par les Sacrements dans l’Eglise Catholique. 10 fr. La Rosiére da la Libre-Pensée. 
Par Eugéne Duplessy. 5/fr. Le Trésor des vieilles Chansons. Recueilli et illustré par 
Kermor. 12 /r. 

Eanest Fram™Manion, Paris: 

Mom Seigneur et Mon Dieu. Par Henriette Charasson. 
Beanarp Grasset, Paris: 

Les Soeurs des Prisons.. Par Jeanne Anclet Hustache. 15 fr. 
P. Lerurecievx, Paris: 

Lue. Par André Favre. Le Jeune Vicaire d’Asoste. Par Auguste Petigat. Veritas. Par R. 

P. Regis G. Gerest, O.P. 20/r. 
FeDERACION pe AmIcos pE ta ENSENAzA, Madrid: 
Espana y la educacion popular en America. By Constantino Bayle, S.J. 
Carmotic Traps Scroor, Manila, P. I.: 
My Bible Story. By Rev. Louis I. Morrow. 











